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“‘ He was the kindest—the only real friend I ever had,” said Francis 
Grindle to Amersham, as he shut the door of the room in which he had 
closed the eyes of his affectionate and devoted uncle. 

Francis was deeply affected—so deeply, that Amersham had great 
difficulty in getting him away from the chamber of death to the ad- 
joining house, which, charmed as they were with the kindness of his 
manners and the sweetness of his disposition, they entreated him 
to consider as his present home. 

The worthy and respectable Mr, Leeson was dead ; he gently breathed 
his last on the evening of the day upon which Emma had written to Jane, 
but after the letter had been posted. Frank’s announcement of the 
event, transmitted express to Canterbury, reached town in time to ac- 
quaint his father and brother of the event, which announcement pre- 
vented, for decency’s sake, rather than as any matter of feeling, the 
projected visit of Mr. George to Miss Jane Bruff, and their subsequent 
deciding drive. 

It is in the day of sorrow and the hour of grief that the con- 
geniality of minds chiefly developes itself. We have only seen in 

rs. Amersham and her correspondence, an amiability of character 
and playfulness of disposition, calculated to insure her popularity with 
the world generally, and secure for her the affections of her more inti- 
mate acquaintance; but Emma was ark of greater acts of kind- 
ness than those which shone superficially in society. At the bed-side 
of the sick she was to be found a constant and sedulous attendant; 
no offices, however painful or irksome, would that amiable woman 
decline, when the performance of them tended either really to benetit 
those over whom, like a ministering angel she watched, or merely to 
cheer and enliven the afflicted, by contributing to soothe or assuage 
their feelings, even though she might be conscious that she could, by 
complying with the fancies of sickness, do them any real and per- 
manent good. 

From the moment that this excellent creature was made aware of the 
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actual state of poor Mr. Leeson’s health, her whole time was devoted to 
anticipating his wishes in all those fancies in which the sick and dying 
indulge—some trifling change of food, something to tempt the appetite 
which the physicians wished to be gratified, but which hour by hour 

weaker. Had she been Leeson’s daughter, or Frank Grindle’s 
sister, she could not have taken a deeper or more earnest interest in 
the sufferer’s fate. 

This is true nobleness of heart — this is pure genuine Philanthropy 
—all the mawkish doubts as to what a lady ought to do, or ought 
not to do, were of no-ayail in the mind of the generous Emma—she 
tended and nursed their venerable neighbour with filial solicitude. 
There was a tie to bind her to him, and that was his connexion 
with her darling Jane’s intended husband—but, truth to be told, the 
more she saw of Frank, the moré she understood his character; and 
the more she heard of the circumstances in which he was placed, the 
more she exerted herself in her attentions to Leeson, and the better 
she comprehended, that which she had. scarcely before understood to 
exist, the preference of her friend for his amiable and accomplished 
nephew. \ 

** What,” said Frank, ‘“‘ was the original cause of disagreement and 
estrangement between my father and my poor uncle, I never could as- 
certain. Whatever it was, it existed long before my recollection; and 
the way in which I have been treated by my father, rendered any hope, 
even had I wished it, of a confidence on his part most improbable ; 
while my poor uncle, whenever I endeavoured to ascertain the nature 
of their difference, always evaded my questions, aud even wished me to 


believe, that although they did not meet, they were still on friendly 
terms. Ah! my poe uncle was a man who had no prejudices—no 
ei 


animosities—but s gone, and I an—as I said when I closed the 
eyes which for years have beamed upon me with kindness, and benig- 
nity, and affection—I am alone in the world.” 

“* My dear friend,” said Amersham, “‘ you must not give away to 
these feelings. To attempt to stop the current of grief which such a de- 
privation as the loss of your excellent uncle must be to you, would be 
vain. Indulge in that generous and affectionate sorrow of which a heart 
like yours must be full ; but grieve not without hope and confidence, and 
believe, as far as worldly matters are concerned, you neither are, nor are 
likely to be « alone’ or friendless—your fortune —” 

— * Ah!” said Frank, “there itis, Mr. Amersham—it is that which 
pains me the most, m poor dear uncle’s last words, as you heard them, 
referred to his will—it is at his lawyer's in Lincoln’s-inn. What am I 
—what ought I to do? it may contain some directions as to his funeral. 
Oh ! is it come to this, my dear uncle? am I talking of the funeral of 
the kindest relation I ever possessed—it must be so—these, I know, 
are events inevitable, but-——I cannot—no—I should myself die before I 
could summon resolution to write to these solicitors upon such a subject 
——mixing 80 soon after the transition of that blessed spirit to another 
and a better world, the common concerns of our lives, with the feelings 
which now occupy my whole ‘mind.” 

_ Amersham, who, as well as his charming wife, sympathized most cor- 
dially with poor Frank, felt it necessary—not of course being unnerved 
by the event which had prostrated the spirit of their young friend—to 
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urge him to action, to point out the absolute necessity of sending to 
the solicitors, and begging one of the firm to come down with the will, 
which he believed to have been lodged in their possession. “He event- 
ually succeeded—not in inducing Frank to write, but in getting him to 

rmit him to write to the lawyers; nor would Amersham have carried 
even that point, so sacrilegious did Frank consider the act, had not Mrs; 
Amersham pressed upon him the probable fact to which he had himself 
previously alluded—that some desire might be expressed in the will which 
it would be his duty, as well as his inclination, to comply with. 

It was certainly somewhat unpropitious to the fate of George Grindle, 
that Jane's dearest friends should have become, just at this particular 
point of her history, intimately acquainted with his younger brother, 
and acquainted with him under the peculiar circumstances of his 
uncle’s illness and death, a combination of events which served to in- 
crease his claims to attention and regard. However, when Bruff had 
given the word of command, and Sir George had hoisted the signal of 
distress, nothing one can anticipate within the range of probability, or 
we might almost say, possibility seems likely to occur finally to chan 
Jane Brutf’s destiny, although the present event might perhaps delay its 
consummation. 

Many people may, and perhaps will think, whatever Bruff’s anxieties 
about the baronetcy might be, that if it could be shown to him that 
the alternative between his daughter’s marrying the one son or the 
other of Sir George Grindle, was her happiness or misery, no man 
could be so obstinate and obdurate, considering how slight the differ- 
ence between their fortunes apparently were, would hesitate which 
course to pursue. But the reader should understand, that with all 
Bruff's abruptness, bearishness, (or, as those who liked him least, 
called his brutality) even if he had lent himself to this transfer—not 
of affections, but of husbands—Sir George, on the other side, would 
have set his face decidedly against the exchange. 

One of the subjects of irritation on the er of the baronet against 
Frank was, the annoying consciousness of his future independence of 
him, and of his estates. George was mixed up in all his affairs. George’s 
consent was essential in all questions of entailed property—George’s 
involvements, and those of his father were, in fact, family matters 
with which Frank, with his younger brother’s small allowance, had 
nothing whatever to do. If Frank married Jane under his circum- 
stances, Sir George would benefit nothing—it was by the accession of 
fortune to his heir that he was to be released ; and therefore giving 
Bruff credit for the most disagreeable and repulsive qualities, wi 
which a great big ‘‘ soldier officer” ever was blessed, we ought to do 
him so much justice as to admit, that if any question had arisen, ot 
should arise as to the alteration of what. surgeons professionally call 
“* the first intention,” the baronet would have out-heroded the colonel 
in favour of the only son about whom he was interested in the slightest 
degree. Naturally, or rather unnaturally, Sir George disliked his se- 
cond boy, and the fact of his prospective independence increased the 
dislike to hatred. 

“So,” said Smylar to Bruff, “‘ that was the reason of your not bring- 
ing ‘the lover—to be sure, it would have been downright indecent, con- 
dideting the death of ‘so near a —— 
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‘‘ True,” said Bruff; ‘‘ but what business had that Mr. Leeson to die 
this week—this particular rm on the edge of a conclusion—all 
settled, and now ott the whole affair must be postponed for,a 
fortnight or three weeks.” 

** At least a month J should say,” replied Smylar, “a week will of 
course elapse, or something near it, before the funeral, and then the 
respect for the memory of the deceased. —” 

‘« That'll do—that'll do,” interrupted the colonel ; ‘in that respect, 
as a joker would say; think we need care but little. However, as you 
say, and as Lady Gramm. says, and she is tip-top authority, we must 
not travel too hastily; besides, it might set Jane more against the 
young man than she is already, if the—what is that thing you were 
telling me of last night—the baked mutton—what —” 

‘‘The funeral baked meats!”\ said’ Smylar, “I quoted Shak- 
speare —” 

‘* Ah! that'll do,” said the colonel, ‘I didn’t recollect the name, 
but what I meant was, we mustn’t march double quick time after this 
uncle is buried ; and my difficulty is, Smylar, that as Jane and I are 
two, as they say, and I will not be the dupeéof her pretences, my diffi- 
culty is, not knowing exactly what to do with, her during the interval 
between this and her marriage. As for Lady Gramm as a companion, 
why, to say the truth, I think she rather turns up her nose at the 
Grindles ; and her toady—her shadow, the poem writer, Miss Pheezle, 
she’ll set her all wrong with—with—what do they call that which people 
in love are supposed to be full of.” 

“Do you mean sentiment, colonel?” said Mrs. Smylar. 

“« That'll do,” said the colonel, ‘‘ sentiment—yes—that’s it, my.poor 
wife was sentimental ; she never could make me comprehend what it was 
or is; but I don’t think it a good plan to leave her here in the hands of 
those people.” 

** Will you be advised my me, colonel?” said Mrs. Smylar. 

«« Why—eh 2" said Bruff, ** I think I generally am, and I don’t know 
that I could do better.” 

‘* Well then,” said Smylar, “ only do not betray me to Jane; let her 
go for a week or a fortnight on a visit to her dear friends the Amer- 
shams. I can tell you this, and I tell it you as I tell you every thing 
in perfect truth and sincerity, that there are no people so anxious for 
her marrying Sir George’s son than they—nay, only don’t be angry— 
‘all Ido, Heaven knows,” and hereabouts up went the expressive eyes 
so infalliby effective at Bullock's Smithy, ‘‘ 1 do for your good, and for 
that of the dear child~she has told me this fact—and even shown me 
letters from Mrs. Amersham, pressing upon her the importance of obey- 
ing your wishes in this matter.” 

“Why,” said the colonel, ‘I thought you told me quite the con- 





“So I did,” said Smylar; ‘‘ but it was before certain things came to 
my knowledge; thoughts are thoughts—fancies are fancies—but when 
one sees a thing written down in black and white, it is beyond a 
doubt—I know the truth and justice of what I am now saying.” 

The axiom is somewhat musty, which proclaims the absolute and 
essential necessity of remarkably retentive memories to persons po 
sessing highly imaginative powers, and certainly in any other i 
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ment, the fact that Mrs. Smylar had argued and advised in three dif- 
ferent and distinct ways, touching the Amershams and their views and 
intentions, within the last five or six days, must have had its effect : 
but not in that in which she fluttered and flourished were these discre- 
pancies and contradictions in the slightest degree important; in the 
great, thick buz-muz head of Colonel Bruff, every thing was confusion 
and mist—there was an incapacity first of comprehension and next of 
retention—it was as if his skull had been made of putty—he took an im- 
pression easily, but when a new one was made, it had the effect of driving 
out the one which had been made before. Smylar, who could fence, 
and shift her ground, and hit here, and touch there, always found quite 
sufficient reason for the opinions she gave, or the glvice she proffered ; 
and if by any inconceivable chance, the big soldier-officer did recollect 
enough—as it seems he did upon the present occasion, and think she 
had spoken per contra before, she was always sure to bring herself 
right, by a display of her anxiety and interest, and a detail of her fur- 
ther intelligence and information. 

Now, the reader may here be so far Jet into the secret of Mrs. Smylar’s 
policy—the object of which must perhaps by this time have become 
too clear and evident to be any secret at all—as to be told that although 
she knew that Mr. Frank Grindle was associated and even domesticated 
with the Amershams at Broadstairs, it did not form any part of her scheme 
to let her gallant and disagreeable master into that secret. The colonel 
knew that Frank was at Broadstairs, and that Frank's uncle, Mr, Leeson, 
had died there, and that the remains of that respected gentleman were 
to be removed for interment first to London, and then to the church of 
his own parish in Hertfordshire; but he did not know of the intimacy 
which had sprung up between Frank and the Amershams, nor did he 
even know that the Amershams were at Broadstairs,—as how should he? 
unless enlightened by the person who thought it more beneficial to keep 
him in the dark. 

Bruff had estranged himself from his daughter—Frank never corre- 
sponded with his family; the letter which he had despatched to his 
father on the death of his uncle, merely contained a plain, and what 
might be called an official detail of that melancholy event. He did 
not know that the Amershams were actually on their road from the sea- 
side towards their own house, nor did he even surmise that they had 
obtained a promise from Frank to pass with them a few days under 
their hospitable roof, after the funeral was over. This intelligence, 
which Smylar had obtained from Jane, was the mainspring of her 
actions; if she could keep this secret, and yet persuade the colonel 
to permit Jane to go for a few days on a visit to the same family, 
she flattered herself it would be a great coup. 

Sir George, whose feelings were unequivocal towards his departed 
brother-in-law, felt—(felt, except indeed as it concerned himself, is per- 
haps too strong a word), that he could not well remain in town, and decline 
attending to pay the last mournful duties to his departed connexion; ~ 
and George, who found from certain hints of the colonel’s, that Jane’s 
delicacy would be wounded by any attempts of his in the way of visits 
at this particular period, resolved in order to get rid of the difficulty, 
and in fact, of an association with Frank, to leave London quietly fora 
week—with the understanding that the aspirant might be permitted 
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to write to his fair intended, and in the hope that she would:reply to 
his letters. | 

The combination of affairs was just now becoming rather intricate as 
delicate; Smylar was actively on and vigorously indefatigable in 
taking her measures—but one word—one whisper might in a moment 
destroy the whole fabric of her air-built castle, and ruin her for ever in 
her master’s opinion. If Colonel Bruff did not see Jane, Jane would not 
accept any invitation from the Amershams; for to her it would have 
seemed an almost treasonable disobedience to leave home without the 
farewell ‘kiss and blessing —however ungraciously bestowed—of her 
father. If they met, Smylar knew enough of Jane to feel sure that she 
would not go to the Amershams without letting him know that her future 
brother-in-law was expected asa visiter whom she should meet. This 
was a dilemma out of which she—even she—did not clearly see her way. 

Upon mature consideration she thought that the best, indeed the 
only plan, would be to bring about. reconciliation, and an interview 
between Jane and her father, having previously lectured the young 
lady into the commission of so much dinpbedience—merely négative as 
she proposed to prove to her—as would\be involved in her not telling 
papa who was expected at the Amershams, This was no falsehood— 
she certainly knew a fact—but she was in no way bound to impart it; 
if the colonel had suspected or imagined such a thing, and had asked 
her about it, the affair would have been wholly different ; but no—Mrs. 
Smylar having given him the idea of letting her go to the Amershams, 
where according to her representation of their feelings, he felt satisfied 
she would be safer than any where else, he, old Buz-muz (as his ser- 
vants called him) never would think it necessary to inquire who the others 
of the party were likely to be, and certainly least of all without a much 
greater degree of enlightenment than he was destined to receive from 
Smylar, was he likely to ask a leading question touching Mr. Francis 
Grindle. 

Smylar was early at work, and having succeeded in soothing the 
colonel, her next business was to—what she called “ tutor” his daugh- 
ter; and really one cannot be very much surprised, that when a girl so 
treated and so situated as Jane Bruff was, heard Smylar’s most plau- 
sible doctrines, as to the not being obliged to tell more than one is asked, 
and as to the pleasure and comfort she would enjoy with her friends the 
Amershams, strongly opposed with the wretchedness and sorrow she 
must inevitably suffer in London during the next fortnight; and with- 
out even glancing at the gratification she might feel in the society of 
Mr. Francis Grindle her future brother-in-law, merely remarking that if 
she did consider it necessarily dutiful to mention to her papa the fact 
that he would be included in the family circle there, she would by 
making the communication, decidedly and unquestionably provoke his 
absolute refusal to her going; one cannot be surprised at her falling 
into the snares of the tempter and deceiver. 

Besides, she felt that she had wronged her dear friend Emma—she 
felt anxious again to see her—to be domesticated with her—in fact, to 
convince her that whatever might have been the circumstances, or im- 
pressions under which she had felt some kind of temporary distrust, 
they were all gone, vanished, and buried in oblivion. And so, having 
prepared the parties for a meeting, Mrs. Smylar entered Miss Jane 
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Bruff's boudoir, and announced to her that her papa wished to see her 

in the library—the back parlour, so called from having two 

shelves against the wall half filled with old army lists, the court-guide, 

the calendars, and some eight or ten odd volumes of else forgotten old 
nes, . 

“‘ Now, Miss Jane,” said Smylar, as she was ushering her down 
the stairs, “‘ mind—not a word about Mr, Frank—you will be shut. up 
here in this dark, dusty hole of a house if you do.” 

“ But ifmy father asks,” said Jane, ‘‘ what company they have stay- 
ing in the house—” 

‘¢ Say you don’t know,” said Smylar. 

‘¢ But how can I'say so when I do. know?” said Jane. | 

** You don’t know what company they Aave now,” said Smylar; 
“ Mr. Frank doesn’t go there till the day after to-morrow,” 

“* Ah! well,” said Jane Bruff, and in the next moment stood in her 
father’s presence—she ran towards, him and throwing her arms about 
his neck, kissed his cheek, and moistened it with her tears. 

“‘ That'll do—that’ll do,” said Bruff, pushing her not too gently from 
him. ‘‘ Well—there—sit down—all this has happened Ky ae uckily, this 
death in the family—I hate postponements—they don’t look prosperous 
——but still decency must be observed—and so—as I have heard that 
your friends the Amershams wish you to go to them for a few days— 
why—upon consideration, I think it best you should—it’s all very pain- 
ful—but.Sir George and your intended have left town—you will hear 
from George no doubt—he was coming here—l desired Smylar to tell 
you the reason he didn’t—all bad—however, only a short delay—so 
—if you like—the carriage and horses are at your service—when 
should you like to go ?” 

“To-morrow, if you please,” said Jane. 

** That'll do,” said the colonel ; “* but listen to me—hear what I have 
to say—I have great reliance upon the good sense and good heart of 
Mrs. Amersham—don’t think quite so much of hin—but now—although 
I think I can rely upon your obedience to my will and wishes—and, 
moreover, if necessary, I will enforce it—from what I hear, Mrs, Amer- 
sham is all in favour of your marriage with young Grindle—now, what 
I have to desire of you is, that you will attend reasonably to what she 
says—she knows the world, and must see what an advantageous match 
it is for you—so, as you value my affection, attend to her advice. 

‘« My inclination as well as my duty,” said Jane, ‘‘ will induce me to 
comply with your wishes.” 

‘Have they got a large party with them?” said Bruff. 

Here, in spite of the lessons of Smylar, who was in the lobby, with 
her ear at the keyhole, poor Jane could not controul a sort of tremu- 
lousness, which the colonel seemed to remark. “ 

‘No dandies—no fine gentlemen with more brass than gold ? 

“* Not that I know of,” said Jane. : 

“And that Mr. Miles Blackmore,” said the colonel, ‘is he there— 
he has been in France—is he come back ?” 

_ “ I know he is not,” said Jane Bruff; ‘* but, my dear father, what 
is he to me, even if he were ?” ; 

“« I don’t know,” said the colonel, who seemed rather excited ; ‘“ but 
I know he is a great friend of the Amershams, or of Mrs, Amersham— 
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or of somebody belonging to the family. J knew something of his 
father—about as great a puppy as ever swaggered—every dog has his 
day, and he had his; but it was only when George Grindle and I were 
talking about him, that I traced the relationship to my old aversion.” 

‘I know, sir,” said Jane; ‘that Mr. Blackmore is not in England, 
because it so happens that Emma mentioned in one of her latest letters 
to me, that he was in France.” 

‘* That'll do—that'll do,” said Bruff. ‘I have no more to say. You 
aré now engaged—affianced ; and though George and his father have 
thought it right to go.out of the way rather than go to this old Lee- 
son’s funeral, you will\receive and answer whatever letters George 
writes to you; and, under.the circumstances, I don’t think you can be 
placed in better hands than in those of your friend Emma; so to- 
morrow you may depart. Give m compliments to them—of course 
you will wish them to be at the wedding.’ 

“Indeed yes,” said Jane, “and 1 thank you sincerely, my dear 
father, for affording me the spperaany of inviting them.” 

‘*Pshaw, child, pshaw,” said the colonel, ‘“‘ be reasonable, be 
tractable, do as I order you, and we never shall quarrel. I hope and 
trust that the line of conduct I have felt myself bound to adopt to- 
wards you during the last few days will convince you, Jane, that I am 
not to be trifled with.” 

And so, with another filial kiss, and another paternal ‘that'll do,” 
Jane and her father parted much to the satisfaction of Smylar, who 
now flattered herself that with ordinary luck she should reap the full 
benefit of her long continued machinations. , : 

The generous Mr. Leeson had fulfilled all his promises made during 
his life time to Frank. His Hertfordshire estates, besides some little 
property in Sussex, he had bequeathed to his amiable nephew and some- 
where about forty thousand pounds in the funds, besides a considerable 
quantity of personal property, the acquirement of which only served to 
make him more hateful to George and his father, who when they ascer- 
tained that all his expectations had been realized, were not only base 
enough to be envious of his prosperity, but mean enough to regret the 
course they had previously’pursued towards him, being however too 
cunning not to be certain that any immediate change in their manner, 
or any attempted advances towards his affections in friendship would be 
easily seen through and appreciated by the young successor to his 
uncle’s wealth. Of him we shall probably hear more presently, at 
this moment we must call the reader’s attention to a less agreeable 
subject. 

harming, pure, unsophisticated and generous as Jane was when 80 
short a time since we first knew her, it is impossible to shut our eyes to 
the progressive mischief which Smylar’s too surely increasing influence 
over her young mistress is working. The worst of falsehoods is to high 
minds the suppressio veri; or rather, in plain English, the negative 
falsehood of equivocation. Of this the ingenuous Jane Bruff had 
upon the occasion of her interview with her father, just related, been 
guilty in its degree; and the close reasoner, or the severe scrutineer, 
will scarcely consider it as secondary. 

She knew that Francis Grindle was, or would be at the Amershams, 
while she was on her visit to them. Smylar had provided her with the 
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evasion as to his not being actually at their house then. She knew 
that Miles Blackmore, for whom we know she was not in. the slightest 
interested, beyond the ordinary sentiment or feelings of friend- 
ship, would not be there. Her father never imagining or suspecting 
even the probability of her mecting Frank during her absence, presses 
upon her the question referring to the chance of her association with 
Blackmore, about whose flirtation with her he had heard something, 
and against whom, arising out of some recollections unfavourable to his 
father, he had conceived and still entertained a prejudice. 

In this state of affairs, six months before, Jane would have told her 
father, not only whom she did not expect to meet, but whom she did. 
She knew in her own heart and mind that Frank Grindle was by ten 
thousand degrees a more dangerous rival to his half-brother than Miles 
Blackmore, or any body else she had ever seen. His name was never 
whispered to the parental Bruffas a probable visiter at the Amersham’s. 
This was the suppressio veri of which Jane Bruff, before she had been 
driven into the care of Smylar, would never have been guilty. 

But mark the assiduousness of the fiend’s insidiousness. The infor- 
mation the reader has just received as to the disposition of Mr. Leeson’s 
property, was derived by Smylar from the colonel, accompanied and 
illustrated by a few of those expletives with which he was accustomed 
to decorate, adorn, and illuminate his more animated details, and in- 
stantly carried to Jane with a suggestion, too plausible and even too 
just to be denied, that as the younger brother’s unencumbered fortune 
was considerably larger than the elder brother's, no question could 
exist, when the preference on her part was so decided, as to which of 
the brothers she should marry. 

To a mind like Jane’s, so wholly unused to such sudden reverses and 
agitations as her’s had within the last few days been subjected to, all the 
turmoil, the anxiety, the necessity for saying this while meaning some- 
thing else, and the importance of doing that which it was essential to 
make her father believe never had entered her head, was bewildering 
and without reference to any ulterior object, the prospect of once 8 
reposing under the roof of the Amershams, although but for a short 
period, was something delightful. 

Little did she, poor girl, think why she was permitted so great an in- 
dulgence—nor even yet calculate the policy of her under whose influ- 
ence she obtained it. To her the permission to accept Emma’s 
invitation was in itself delightful—it indicated at once the postpone- 
ment of the ceremony—the certainty of being again domesticated with 
her best friends—the equal certainty of an evasion of the infliction of 
the visits of George and his father, and of a relief from the solitude of a 
London house, varied only by the scoldings of the colonel, or the tawdry 
absurdities of Lady Gramm and Miss Pheezle, and so she took “the 
goods the gods provided” without making any reflection, except upon 
the wonderful kindness of papa. 

However, in blessed ignorance of the causes which produced to her 
such agreeable effects, Jane took her departure the following day, 
drawn by the venerable Sugar and Salt, driven by the eighteen-stone 
coachman, and attended by Harris, her maid, and William Simmons, 
her footman. H : 

» Governor,” said George to his respectable parent as they were dis- 
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sipating in seclusion at Brighton, to which they had retired on the oc- 
casion of the funeral, at which they resolved not to be present,‘ this 
pitch over of old Leeson’s is a black job for us—how long will it put us 
out ?” 

_. “ Why,” said the worthy baronet, “I don’t know, George. The 
fashionable rules about decency are now vastly elastic—suitable to all 
cases, I don'tsee, considering we never cared for the man, and he 
evidently never cared for us—I should say putting it off another week 
would do.’ 

‘*Splendidly !” said George; ‘‘ only, what is the stuff about no 
mourning at weddings? What! leave it off for the day and on with it 
again in the morning ?” 

“As far as I am personally concerned,” said the baronet, ‘‘ that 
difficulty is easily mastered,.for I mean to wear none. What the deuce 
have I to do with him? I married his sister, and she died. When we 
were married she hadn't tenpence-halfpenny in the world. ‘ Her face 
was her fortune.’ What then, I hated her relations. Although she was 
your mother, and this Leeson used to bore my life out about all sorts of 
matters with which I had no concern—-in which I took no interest, and 
about which I knew nothing—and so, to use a conventional phrase, 
George, I cut him,” 

*“*] see,” said George ; ‘* you cut, and he didn’t come again.” 

‘* You've hit it,” answered the father; ‘‘ he was proud but poor. By 
some bedivilment, as the Duchess of Daventry says, one of his 
schemes turned out well, and he became, in course of time, exceedingly 
rich, and then—” . 

««—-Ah,”’ said George, ‘‘ then, governor, I suppose, you tried to come 
again, and he cut.” 

‘| was civil to him,” saidthe baronet, ‘‘ asked him to my house, but 
no he would stand aloof. He always expressed his partiality for that 
stupid, heavy nephew of his, and now—” 

‘Ah, that’s it, governor,” said George. ‘‘ Now our friend Spooney 
takes the shine out of us. I don’t suppose that fellow Frank owes 
five hundred pounds on the face of the earth. There’s a pretty go. 
Why, governor, taking our encumbrances into what my friend Frank 
Poggle used to call the ‘ cackle-ations’ he'll beat us to sticks,” 

“Ah,” said Sir George, ‘‘ but then with the title and this girl under 
your lee—why, with her money and common prudence you can nurse 
and get round,” 

** So, perhaps will she,” said George, ‘“‘and then you know it will 
all come to the same in the end.” 

**Not a bitof it,” said the baronet; ‘“‘‘ sufficient to the day is the 
evil thereof,’ says the best book in the world.” 

** Ah!” said George ; ‘* governor, you are like the other old gentleman 
I have heard of, you can goa long way for quotations to serve your 
own turn,” 

‘** Thank you, master George,” said the baronet : “ not that exactly ; 
all I mean to say is, if as you get old and find yourself going down the 
hill, put on the drag to save yourself; and your children will save them- 
selves afterwards.” 

** Thank you, good sir, I owe you ten,” said George ; ‘no theory is 
good, as Frank would tell us, that won't stand the test of practice. I 
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begin to feel how much I am obliged to you, governor, for giving me , 
bit of advice—seeing, as it seems to me, that you have acted upon 
it yourself. Ha! ha! governor, I’ve done you now—a regularcatch 
out, governor.” . 

_ “ Not a bit of it,” said Sir George. ‘‘ No, I think as far as our re- 
lative ages have permitted us to live together as men—and men of the 
world—there never were a father and son more d’accord than we. We 
quarrel about nothing, George.” 

‘¢ Strong reason for that, governor,” said George ; ‘‘ we have deuced 
little to quarrel about. However, the sooner we get out of the 
scrape, the better; because besides all the stumpy-ups in the way 
of annuities and insurances, the little woman in France will be soon 
looking for something to keep matters going—‘ Quelque chose pour 
faire le potage,’ as my friend Tim Huggins says. Now the announce- 
ment of this ‘union,’ as they call it, with Miss Bruff, would have 
settled and stopped all that.” 

“Ah, but this death,” said the baronet, ‘‘to be sure—yes, and 
just as that drive would have settled the thing.” 

‘‘T was rather glad that the drive tumbled through,” said George. 
** You see the girl is what I call a regular dowdy. Her bonnets are be- 
low contempt. As to sitting at her ease in a cab, she can have no no- 
tion of it. She would keep putting her hands over the apron, as a 
rabbit pats with his paws over the front of his hutch.” 

‘¢ Come, come,” said Sir George ;, ‘‘ there is a proverb which enjoins 
aman to speak well of the bridge that carries him over. Don’t you 
think you ought to keep that in view ?” 

.T hope, governor,” said George, * my little bridge, as you call her, 
mayn’t some of these days bring me into the Court of Arches.” 

*‘ And afterwards into the House of Piers, I suppose,” continued 
the vivacious baronet, resolved to rival his son even as a punster, ‘ No, 
no, rely upon it she is a good girl, with odd notions—as all good girls 
have. To be sure, this delay is the greatest imaginable bore, and for 
more reasons than you can have assigned ; but so it is with me, every 
coup'of my life has manqué’d by some absurd and unlooked for accident 
or incident.” 

‘‘ I suppose,” said George, ‘* Master Frank will do fine after this— 
cut us, perhaps, and take a fresh start.” 

“‘ Not he,” said the worthy baronet ; “‘ itis’nt inhim. He has’nt the . 
spirit to take his place in society where he ought certainly now to as- 
sume it. Dried fishes—bits of earth—twisted shells—fossil pigs, which 
in other days had six or eight legs—mammoth’s toes, or the things he 
calls the hichthysorchorses, or something of that kind,'which he would, 
if one would let him, prove beyond any doubt lived and flourished 
long before this world was made, and were sent here from some other, 
to astonish the natives, Adam and Eve, as curiosities. Upon these 
things, and the people who write about them, lecture about them, and, 
as I believe, makp them, he will spend all his money.” 

‘“‘Tt’s wonderful, governor,” said George, ‘‘ how these lecturing 
chaps—who are called men of science—get on.” 

“‘ Ah, George,” said the baronet, “‘ you and I have our opinions upon 
such points, and I believe I lost myself several % in Miss Jenny’s 
favour by expressing them ; however, I do think if we managed matters 
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well, we might somehow contrive to bring Frank forward a bit—I mean 
after the dew of grief has dried off his glassy eyes, we might get him 
to—to—” 

‘* Fork out, d'ye mean, governor?” said George. 

‘* My idea,” said the baronet; ‘* but, as the man in the play says, 
‘infinitely better expressed.’ You see, the more one thinks of things, 
especially family matters, why the more we are inclined to meet and 
to conciliate. Now that the bore Leeson is dead, we might, I think, get 
round—” 

*¢ | doubt it, governor,” said George. ‘“‘ After our retreat from the 
funeral, I think we are done.” 

“What!” said the-baronet ; “‘d’ye think that we should have swal- 
lowed all past grievances and gone the whole hog at once ?” 

‘* Why,” said George,\twisting his curls through his fingers and 
affecting to look shy, ‘if you mean by going the whole hog that we 
ought to have followed the old\bore, as you call him, to the grave, that 
I should think would perhaps have been the thing to have done.” 

“‘ Then, do you fancy that I have acted rashly, George ?” asked the 

rent. 

** Not rashly,” answered the son, ‘* but what I call rather too natu- 
rally. Of course as people live now, at least in our circle, a father 
naturally hates his son because he feels obliged to do something for 
him to keep him up in the world; and the son naturally hates his father 
because by living he keeps him out of a deuced sight more; but I 
think, making all due allowance for your uncommon dislike of Frank, 
in which I both filially and fraternally participate, it would“have been 


” 


more prudent, knowing what he my from your departed brother- 
ittl 


in-law, to have kept in with him a little more than we did. But there 
it is, governor,—neither you nor I can sham. We can’t act parts—in- 
genuousn ess is our great failing, and I don’t care; I would rather be 
sincere and unpopular, than the most successful hypocrite that ever 
made his game.” 

“* Tel pere, tel fils,” said the baronet. ‘Gad, George, you are a 
regular chip of the old block, and even now, knowing as we do, at least 
by all accounts, that Frank is, to use a city phrase, as good a man as 
ep if not a better, I don’t think I could appear civil to him, although 

eis my son. Affectionate I never could be.” 

** Well,” said George, ‘‘ there I differ entirely with you, governor. 
As for affection, I can’t pretend to say much about it, but as to civility, 
and what I should consider half-brotherly friendship, I am quite pre- 
pared, if he is prepared to receive it, to offer him all that kind of notice 
and attention.” 

“‘I'm sorry now,” said Sir George, after some minute or two's re- 
flection, “‘I am sorry now that we did not go to the funeral—what 
would it have signified? Truc, 1 quarrelled with the man when he 
was alive ; but one wars not with dead—I’m vexed—I really am.” 

‘* Couldn’t we write to say we would go now,” said George; ‘ just 
say that we have managed to get off an engagement.” 

** No, no,” replied the baronet, ‘‘ it is too late now—we have taken 
our line, and must maintain it.” 

This private dialogue between Sir George and his son, although as full 
of platitudes and common-places as the best drawing-room conversation 
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in London—is useful in the course of our narrative as exemplifying, 
when all the world is shut out, the general character of the sire and 
son, as well as the self-conviction of either or both, that they were two 
of the most amiable, straightforward, ingenuous, candid, and honourable 
persons breathing. This is precisely what every man—ay, and e 

woman—in this world feels; they commit crimes, but then they have 
such a multitude of excuses and. qualifications for what they have 
done, that the crimes become in their own minds—and that seriously 
and conscientiously too—not only no crimes at all, but rather actions 
ne result of oppression, of cruelty, neglect, or some such sort of 

ings 

A man carries off his friend's wife—all the world cry out, especially 
the women. Trace that defection, during the whole progress of the 
estrangement of the wife from the husband you will find that both par- 
ties are so blind tothe real state of their case, that neither of them 
thinks of crime. Either of them would argue, if such affairs admitted 
of confidence, upon the purity and genuineness of their affections; and 
so to them they are pure and genuine, while passion hoodwinks the 
mind, and absorbs all feelings but the one; nor ever did there occur a 
case of the nature to which we now refer, in which the woman, under 
the same delusion did not make herself believe that somehow she was 
justified by her husband's conduct in the sin of abandoning him. 

Scarcely any man (and still more rarely any woman), is professedly 
and avowedly, even to himself, wicked. In early youth when young 
gentlemen consider profligacy a feather in their caps, they talk much of 
prorcecings in which they take a much smaller share than they would 

ave it understood they do. They like the credit of dissipation, and so to 
maintain their characters, actually give in to it toa certain extent. This 
is vanity, coxcombry, or what you please—but it is not wickedness. 
They advance in life, and fall into all the allurements and entanglements 
incidental to the present state of society. They are led on to do— 
what to the calm, contemplating spectator, are things wrong and un- 
justifiable; but as in the case we have before noticed, they are the 
unconscious actors in those scenes, and sink under an influence perhaps 
only equally and mutually with some other infatuated person. 

Now, what was the case with George Grindle? hat was the his- 
tory of Ellen? How was that? When we have just now heard him 
proclaim himself as unable to act a part or play the hypocrite, to what 
extent in that very instance had he deceived and justified himself ? 

There he was, beloved by a charming girl with whom he had been 
for some years domesticated—she, devoted to him, and the mother of 
his child—how did this connexion begin? It was clear that, Ellen was 
satisfied that she herself was free from sin or shame—so must her mo- 
ther have thought—unless, indeed, the mental blindness which we are 
attempting to describe, affected the whole family. Under what cir- 
cumstances could George Grindle have imagined himself still right, 
and honest, and honourable, in seducing from her maternal home this 
beautiful creature? and under what other circumstances could he 
flatter himself as being one of the most candid of men, when he re- 
turned her upon that mother’s hands, child and all, promising to revisit 
her in a few weeks, before the expiration of which he knew that she 
must find herself entirely and finally cast off from his protection. 
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Now, was there ever a stronger instance of the unconsciousness of 
one’s own follies and vices than this adduced? Yet so goes the world; 
and an hoar’s “ hunt-up” in town would bring before us fifty cases of 
even greater atrocity than this, which, if the principal actors in them 
were permitted, with the talent that all such men—no matter what the 
turn of it—must possess, you would, if you gave them time, find’ all 
of them (even if you yourself were not) fully satisfied that they were 
the most excellent, amiable creatures that ever existed, but who had 
been some time or Other imposed upon, duped, deceived, and even run 
away with, in spite of all their own meritorious struggles and moral 
remonstrances. \ | 

The reader yet knows but little of Frank’s character and qualities— 
he has hitherto received his information at secondhand—upon hearsay 
evidence; but he may, perhaps, of himself have seen sufficient to feel 
tolerably certain that vindictiveness formed no attribute of his mind— 
that his natural affection for his father had been chilled by the conduct 
which Sir George had pursued towards him, and the marked preference he 
had exhibited towards his elder and half-brother. But this oppression 
had produced no animosity—nay, it had been for several years his con- 
stant endeavour to soothe away the little differences which occasionally 
existed between the baronet and his favourite son ; but his genius, his 
tastes, his habits, were so totally at variance with those of his_nearest 
relations, that it was the enjoyment which the society of his kind uncle 
afforded him, surrounded by a circle of men and women of exalted 
talent and varied accomplishments, so perfectly contrasted with all he 
heard and saw at home, that kept him away from his father and half- 
brothers, and not the harsh treatment which he received from them. 
He could not shut his eyes to the profligacy and recklessness of man- 
ners and conversation which so painfully—to him—characterized the 
domestic scenes in which, almost revoltingly, the father and son were ac- 
tors ; but all that struggle was past, he had now become the independent 
master ofa fine property, and was, as Sir George has said “as good a 
man if not better than his brother,” and therefore is it, that we, who 
(without any offence, we hope,) may be naturally supposed to know a 
little more of his qualities and character than even the reader, say, that 
we think the change of his circumstances involves the strongest pro- 
bability of his catching with pleasure at the olive-branch, if his father 
and brother showed any disposition to offer it, although the positive 
and almost abrupt refusal to pay the least respect to the memory of Mr. 
Leeson certainly did not at the present moment afford any probability 
to the expectations that they would do so. 

One thing, however, is certain—the death of Mr. Leeson has effected 
a stir on the family chess-board ; we must moreover admit, that the last 
move does not appear altogether favourable to Jane’s adversaries. The 
delay which she insisted upon, and which even her father was afraid 
or ashamed to refuse after the disinterested expostulations of Mrs. 
Smylar, was, as we know, for many reasons most inconvenient to the 
bridegi¢oeh elect ; the domiciliation of Jane with Frank, at a time 
when Frank, or rather the lady who had become his zealous advocate, 
could talk not with hope and encouragement of her expectations, but 
with pleasure and confidence of his actual possessions, augured much, 
threatened much ; and this domiciliation never could have occurred had 
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Frank’s request that his father and brother would attend the funeral of 
hig uncle, been either granted or civilly or kinkly declined. The refusal, 
couched in the terms it was, at once stopped all further correspondence 
between them ; and as, no doubt, the correspondence, as far as it went, 
had been debated in council between Frank and the Amershams, no- 
body can form a second opinion as to the course that the high-minded, 
nob irited Emma advised: recollect, too, of what materials this 
countil was composed—a woman and two men—one of the men the 
object of her interest and care, full of gratitude for the kindness and 
consideration with which he had been treated by his host and hostess, 
and the other man—her husband. * , 

Thus was it less from“any wish or desire to thwart old Colonel Bruff’s 
machinations for the establishment of his daughter, and much farther 
from any thought of exciting her to disobedience, that Emma felt 
anxious that Frank Grindle should, be permitted to do himself jus- 
tice, and, if necessary, have the opportunity, either personally or 
through her, of explaining to Jane the real state of the case as it existed 
between him and his father. 

But what were the feelings which occupied the mind of that said Jane, 
when, after having breakfasted with her father, and after a sort of semi-lec- 
ture on future.duty, and on the absolute necessity of answering George’s 
letters in the tone which he prescribed, and having received a parting kiss 
from the gallant officer, she found herself again in the carriage, re- 
tracing her road to the house whence she had been so recently sum- 
moned, not only to receive the addresses of Mr. Grindle, but to sur- 
render her heart and person into his possession and custody. 

Her thoughts flew rapidly from one subject to another—she could 
not bat feel how strikingly to herself her mind, her character, and her 

sition were changed from what they were when she last passed the well- 
hkadws tree by the road-side, near which she had last caught sight of 
Amersham and Miles Blackmore. She had aitived in town the most 
ingenuous and dutiful of daughters, imploring rather than protesting 
against a forced marriage; but receiving, as she was commanded to do 
by her father, the advances of the man she felt she never could esteem ; 
dreading, hating, and shunning, as if she were a basilisk, the insidious, 
artful hypocrite Smylar, recoiling from her touch, and shuddering at 
her approach. What was the case now ? : 

Jane had been closetted with Smylar late in the preceding evening, 
in council against her father. She had passed two hours at and after 
breakfast with that father, and during that period, and while per- 
forming the little duties of the breakfast-table which she had been for 
so many years accustomed to perform, her whole mind and thoughts 
were occupied with the fact that she was going to meet, to be—as has 
been already said—to be domesticated with the man to whom, of all 
others upon earth her father objected, and that with an ulterior view—for 
Smylar had so far gained upon her, as to induce her to listen to her 
entire project, which had, as the reader may easily suppose, nothing less 
for its object than her declined rejection of the one brother in favour 
of the oe 88 

But was it possible (it was the question Jane asked herself on the 
way to Amersham’s)—was it ible that by an imperceptible process 
and progress that she should in so short a space of time have become 
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the deceiver of her father, the mistruster of Emma, and the friend of 
Smylar. She trembled at her own reflections. But then, as we have 
before said, then came the consolatory qualificatious, that she had been 
driven into the association by her father’s harshness—that Smylar, by 
the interest she had displayed in the whole of the later proceedings, had 
convinced her that she must have been originally deceived in her cha- 
racter, and she was at heart a kind and considerate woman. 

Jane, when she stepped into the carriage, was considerably aff¥ted, 
and would have wept more than she actually did weep, had not one of 
her father's ‘‘ that'll-do’s” roused her to a sense of the impropriety of 
exhibiting her feelings before the servants. She, however, received 
some consolation from seeing. Smylar whisper something kindly in the 
ear of her maid Harris, and shake her affectionately by the hand before 
she mounted the coach-box, Jane’s footman travelling solitarily in the 
rumble, which throughout the season, had maintained its place at the 
back of the family coach. \ 

Jane’s mind had by no means recovered its serenity, nor had she, 
while left to herself on the return to scenes of former comfort, reconciled 
to herself the many points of her own conduct since she had left them, 
when she found herself at the lodge gates of Amersham’s place. 

Then it was that she felt a sickly pain on her chest—a dizziness 
seemed tu affect her eyes—she cate not cry, but ‘she trembled 
—her face flushed—she hastily let down the carriage-window as 
if air, or indeed any change of circumstances, would relieve her—a 
thousand thoughts crowded into her mind as she was driven through 
the shrubberies—she thought on what she was when she was last there, 
and on what she was then. Luckily the time for reflection was short— 
the consciousness of her defection from Emma’s judgment and advice 
made her dread to meet her; the end, however, was achieved—the 
carriage stopped—the door was opened—the steps were down, and in 
an instant she was folded in the arms of her affectionate friend. 

Her welcome was as warm as ever, and she was forthwith led, or 
almost carried, to what was always considered and even cailed ‘‘ her 
room,”’ by her affectionate hostess. There a flood of tears relieved her 
temporarily, but still there was a weight upon her heart and mind, of 
which when she was last in that room, she had not been conscious. 

Truth to be said, the change had been great—all the history, if Jane 
should have the courage to tell it to Emma, would necessarily occupy 
much time in the narration. Emma saw that her dear friend was shohy 
unequal to conversation at the moment, and therefore having recom- 
mended quiet, and having consigned her to the care of Miss Harris (the 
devoted friend of Mrs. Smylar), she left her to rest until dinner-time 
—the only information Jane received after her arrival having been 
that Mr. Francis Grindle was not expected till the next day. 
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MARIA LOUISA, AS DUCHESS OF PARMA: 


*¢ Truth is strange, 
were Wha frome 
YRON. 


Wnuat a panorama of mighty events does the name of Maria Louisa 
cause to pass before the mind’s eye! Born at the very dawn (Dec. 
1791) of those tempestuous incidents in which her father, the Emperor 
Francis, lost the best provinces that had been, one after another, added 
to the possessions of his ancestors, Maria Louisa learned from her nurse 
never to think of the French without shuddering with horror—never 
" conclude her prayers without adding a curse—on the name of Napo- 
eon. 

The youth of Austria had perished on the fields of fair Italy, on ‘the 
Raab, at Essling, at Wagram, in a vain attempt to oppose the mur- 
derers of Marie Antoinette, and the destroyers of her son. 

The French were about to pitch their tents in the oper of Vienna, 
the Emperor Francis and the crowd of archdukes fled from the courts 
of Schonbrunn, to make way for the insolent Corsican, In the palace 
of their capital, the imperial family in their haste to escape, abandoned 
a sick child of royal birth, alone, in distress in a besieged city to the 
mercy of an enemy, into whose mind they believed mercy had not en- 
tered. The conqueror was more generous than the conquered. Napoleon 
ordered the palace to be respected, and his shells to be directed else- 
where. That palace contained—that order in all probability saved— 
his future wife, Maria Louisa. 

A second time Austria had lost all: the Corsican parvenu restored 
the Ceesar to his throne. | 

The brigand chief now became a leader of heroes—the Jacobin 
general was the anointed of the Lord. The Aulic Council addressed 
him as friend; Francis called him brother. 

In return for peace, the then greatest of conquerors, in an age when 
great conquests appeared no longer possible—the most daring of usurpers 
when usurpation had for a century been supposed to have been banished 
from civilized communities, demanded from the illustrious house of 
Hapsburg a bride, who should endear to him the shade of his laurels; 
to consummate which object of his ambition, he repudiated and divorced 
his first, his firmest friend—his wife Josephine. 

Maria Louisa was the fairest of his conquests, she was to be the mo- 
ther of his children. She had been taught to hate, and she hated; she 
was now (1810) bidden to love—she consented to marry, to become 
Empress of the French. 

Escorted by Berthier, Prince of Neufchatel, the bride proceeded to- 
wards France. : 

In a little village near Soissons, a horseman unattended, in plain dress, 
at a distance reconnoitred her carriage; he approached more nearly, 
be: carriage stopped, its door was opened—Napoleon saluted his 

ride, 

Thus commenced and ended her love romance. Short as it was, 
royal ladies seldom enjoy so much. 
March.—vo1. Lxi. NO. CCXLIII. x 
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Maria Louisa was then in the flower of her age. Her stature was 
above the middle size; ber complexion was fresh and blooming; she 
had auburn hair, Austrian eyes and lips; and her hand and foot served 
as a model to Canova for his statue of Concord. Her temper was sweet 
and gentle. An obedient and dutiful wife, she won the affections of 
her warrior by the charms of youth and innocence. Her modest and 
artless deference conciliated his despotic and wilful meer her unaf- 
fected tenderness was repaid with kindness. The quality of her in- 
tellectual faculties ptevented her from exercising any influence over 
the mind of the Emperor. To bless and to smile were her appropriate 
and better occupations. \ 

A year elapsed, and Maria Louisa became the proud mother of 
the King of Rome. All Europe was awakened by the thunders 
announcing the event. Monarchs and Princes attended the christen- 
ing of the child—the last event = her of unmingled prosperity. 

Wars soon armed Heaven and earth against the Emperor. Be- 
fore starting on his last campaign (1813), he raised his ingenuous 
Empress, his mild and inexperienced companion, her whom he always 
called ma petite oie, *‘ my little goose,” to the head of the regency of 
a pes state, in the midst of intrigues and factions, in the days of 
perils and storms. . 

The enemies of her husband prevailed; the territory of France 
was invaded: the allies arrived under the walls of Paris. She, who © 
had nothing to fear from besiegers, amongst whom were her father and 
brethren, fled from the capital with the soul of its garrison to Blois. 
Three days passed, and Paris surrendered ; eleven days later, Fontaine- 
bleau witnessed the imperial abdication. 

Maria Louisa never showed repugnance to the will of those who had 
power over her; she was ordered to follow her father to Vienna—she 
obeyed without a murmur. 

apoleon was exiled to his mock eo of Elba. His mother, his 
sisters, many of his friends, several of his servants, visited him by 
stealth, in haste, with tears of regret, with hopes for better days. 

Towards the end of August of 1814, other visiters came; a fair lady 
with a fair child, sailing from the shores of Italy. Napoleon received 
them with attention, covered the child with his kisses, and clasped the 
mother to his bosom. There they remained two days and two nights, 
‘ealously hidden from public curiosity. Preparations were made in 
secrecy for their departure ; Napoleon accompanied them to the barge, 
and stood upon the shore, long and eagerly gazing upon the fading sail. 
That lady was not Maria Louisa, nor the chi King of Rome. 
That fidelity in misfortune has ever been an honourable trait in the 
character of the women of Poland, the incident related testifies with 
justice.* 

The imperial eagle once more spread its wings over France. Napo- 
pa pam to present his wife and child to the people at the Champ 
de Mai. The fulfilment of that promise Waterloo prevented. St. He- 
lena divorced the husband from his wife. 

Maria Louisa, controlled by paternal protection, was desired to forget 





* The Polish lady alluded to, Bonaparte fell in love with when at Warsaw. She was 
married and of Savary’s Memoirs vol. ii., chap, 2. 
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her husband; she complied with the request, and embroidered the ban- 
ners which were to confront the tricoloured flag. 

The Prometheus of St. Helena never forgot his Empress and his child. 
To her his letters and messages were reiterated with vain but incessant 
assiduity. To visiters, his first questions were concerning Maria Louisa. 
To her, in his will, he entrusted all he still fancied himself to possess. To 
her love and kindness he. recommended his friends, his veterans, the 
a of his glories, the sharers of his disasters. 

aria Louisa was bade to put off the arms and liveries of her lord ; 
e — herself of the title of Empress; : to surrender the son of her 

‘ In all she was obedient : she became a sharer in the spoils of Italy; 
and was created Duchess of Parma, Placentia, and Guastalla. N. 
leon’s son was rebaptized ; his paternal name was obliterated from legal 
record—-that of Charles Joseph was substituted : his title of King of 
Rome was changed into that of Duke of Reichstadt; and he was with- 
drawn from maternal guardianship. 

Widowed and childless, but surrounded with pomp and magnificence, 
Maria Louisa left Vienna and hastened towards her humbler metropolis, 
Greeted. and applauded as she passed along, she drew after her hosts 
of Lombards, 

Parma was crowded, on her arrival, with strangers: the friends and 
servants of her husband had hastened to rejoice with her in prosperity, 
and to find a home in the territories of their Emperor's wife. Show, 
triumph, and enthusiasm received her; but in vain Napoleon's fol- 
lowers searched and inquired for his son. The absence of the once 
heir of the Italian crown destroyed all hope of a successful chy, mS 
intrigue, |The festivals over, the capital restored to order, Maria 
Louisa thanked the assembled thousands for their good wishes, and 
desired all strangers to withdraw—she was left alone with her subjects. 

Maria Louisa was now enthroned in a flourishing state, enriched by 
the gold lavished upon it during the former Spanish dominion,® by the 
comparative peace it had enjoyed, and by the commerce and indus 
awakened under the government of Bonaparte. Parma, its capital, is 
a pleasant. and lively town, whose frank and hospitable inhabitants 
always rivalled the largest cities in intellectual culture, and caused 
their small metropolis to be honoured by the appellation of the Athens 
of Italy. 

Mana Louisa, by taste and inclination addicted to all kinds of re- 
finement, declared if a patroness of learning and art. She restored 
the University from the ravages of recent convulsions, and the Academy 
of Fine Arts from the invasions of French lovers of vertu. Her compa- 
ratively mild government. brought conspicuous personages from neigh- 
bouring states, and her munificent encouragement soon called all talents 
into exercise. She erected at the cost of seven years of care and se- 
veral millions of francs, the noblest bridge in Italy, with twenty arches, 
over the Taro, one of the mightiest of torrents. She raised upon the 
ruins of an ancient convent, a theatre, rivalling in magnificence the 





® The Duchy of Parma, &c., on the death of Maria Louiss, reverts, in the person 
of the Duke of Lucoa, to « descendant of the Spenish house of Bourbon, from which 


Napoleon wrested it. 
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Scala in Milan, and the San Carlos in Naples, and endowed it with 

a large sum under the title of dowry; she called into its service every 

kind of performer, and bestowed on it an orchestra of unsurpassed 
ection. 

Her bridges, her theatres, her superb villas, her magnificent cortége, 
her-regiments of grenadiers, her profuse liberality, before long ex- 
hausted her finances. Commerce and industry languished ; taxes were 
increased, and the State ran merrily into serious involvments. 

Money went to Austria, now as a tribute of vassalage, now as a 
bargain of alliance; at one time, Maria Louisa paid her expenses when 
a guest at the court of herfather; at another, she discharged the debts 
of her son. The commerce and industry of the Duchy were sacrificed 
to preserve the prosperity of the Austrian states. 

ut her own prodigalities ahd endless peregrinations were not less 
fatal than the cupidity of Saeage On the return of every spring, 
she began to feel uneasy within the walls of her palace. It was now 
the desire of embracing her son at Schénbrunn; now, her sister at Mu- 
nich; now, her cousin at Naples. Wherever she went, a long caravan 
of dames, pages, and grooms, horses and carriages, dogs, parrots, and 
monkeys, followed. While the monarchs of Europe adopted an econo- 
mical style of travelling, under meaner names than the titles they bore, 
to enjoy more comfort and freedom, Maria Louisa went through the 
continent with all the pomp of the late Empress of the French. ~ 

Yet her subjects, half ruined and nearly starving, still honoured and 
loved her. They fondly believed her unacquainted with their miseries ; 
they looked upon her conduct: as the consequence of Austrian policy ; 
they continued to her, with a touching kindliness of feeling, the title of 
Majesty ; they sympathetically called her La Provera Tradita— the 
poor betrayed,” and warmly welcomed her home. Sometimes they 
appealed to her sensibility. 

One spring she hired a frigate of the King of Sardinia,and furnished it 
like the barge of Cleopatra, for a visit to Naples—the harvest had been 
very scanty, the winter very severe, her people murmured and groaned. 
On the eve of her departure, at supper, under her napkin a little note 
was discovered ; it was a sonnet which embodied the popular feeling. 
Maria Louisa read and turned pale; she bit her lips, and shed tears of 
rage; her courtiers were confounded; but on the morrow La Provera 
Tradita was riding to Genoa, and three days after sailing to Naples. 

Other causes helped to undermine her popularity; the general en- 
thusiasm of her people, in the early years of her government, awakened 
the jealousy, or alarmed the fears of the court of Vienna. It _— 
hended that, should popular feeling burst forth in Italy, it might place 
Maria Louisa at the head of the nation and proclaim her regent. 

Italian liberals of the Napoleon school, as they term themselves, but 
whom Bonaparte in his famous letter to Villetard, after the peace of 
Campo Formio, termed “a gang of bawlers, whom I should better 
style as madmen,” assert that Austria resolved to ruin one of the love- 
liest of its daughters in the opinion of nations; but history will shrink 
from the responsibility of asserting a political profligacy so atrocious : 
we but record the long Iliad of her woes. 

Adam * Halbert, Count of Neipperg, gy oy, oH of Hun- 
garian light-horse, was appointed by the Aulic il, chamber- 
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lain. and private secretary to the Duchess of Parma. The general, 
it is said, had orders never to leave her; she had directions never to 
move a step without him. In affairs of state, in parties of pleasure, 
they were thus constant companions. Neipperg was a tall, fine-looking 
pesonee, His age at his arrival in Parma was not much above thirty, 

ehad a bright, martial countenance, and his left side-face was the type 
of manly beauty. In his early campaigns the lance of a French hussar 
had deprived him of his right eye. That honourable wound was care- 
fully covered with a black band, and there were charms enough in the 
eye that remained to win a weak woman's heart. The heart of Maria 
Louisa was soon won, and before the Sth of May, 1821, the day of 
Napoleon’s death, she preferred the groves of Sala, and the parks of 
Colorno, to the watchful curiosity of the city. Her pale brow had sunk 
from its habitual expression of Austrian dignity—she remained con- 
fined to her apartments for long intervals, In short, the Duke of 
Reichstadt had ceased to be without a rival in her maternal tenderness, 

A Countess Neipperg was then alive, and, by the arrangement of the 
congress of Vienna, Maria Louisa, in case of marriage, was to be bereft 
of her state. The lovers, however, at length found themselves both ina 
state of widowhood, and the cabinet of Austria having yielded its con- 
mete they were married with secrecy and haste, in a small chapel at 

aples. 

The epoch of her connexion with Neipperg was a happy one 
for her subjects. Neipperg was a man of generous and liberal senti- 
ments. He was mild, and abhorred violent measures, and generally 
upheld the cause of justice and truth. He was very popular. His 
style of living was simple; his manners were affable and easy, In 
public calamities he was humane; in public seditions he disarmed 
ppevlar fury by his coolness and self-possession. In 1827 he died; 

is regiment, his family, his courtiers, and the whole population 
attended his funeral; his helmet and sword were laid by his side; 
his charger was slain on his tomb. Maria Louisa departed for Vienna. 
The public voice pronounced that Count Neipperg did not carry all her 
affections to his grave; that he was not during his life-time the sole 
master of her thoughts. Certain it is’ that there was in her conduct 
more than enough to authorise all kinds of idle conjectures, and to give 
Origin to scandal. : 

But the people of Parma have always been notorious for boldness of 
speech. Their discontents and animadversions were not now expressed 
in whispers. Maria Louisa could hear their murmurs, and read their 
lampoons. Unequivocal marks of disrespect met her everywhere. She 
was indignant at it. She changed her manner towards her subjects; 
they changed their feelings towards her; and when the general vicis- 
situdes of the peninsula, in 1831, arrayed all the population in war 
against their governments, Maria Louisa had already become an object 
of their contemptuous dislike. 

The success of the Spanish liberals in 1820, encouraged those of 
Italy to attempt to overthrow their established governments. The Car- 
bonari, bound by terrible vows and bloody rites, rallied, and laid deep 
mines under the thrones of their princes. Naples in 1820, and Pied- 
mont in 1821, rose in open reballion. The King of the Two Sicilies, 
and the King of Sardinia, were both compelled to receive laws from 








tions, and were sent to the galleys of Genoa. 
The severities.of the other monarchs, who were rendered suspicious, in- 
quisitorial and crue! by these attempts, equally ill-judged and ill-con- 
trived, had the worst effect on their subjects. They sympathised with the 
exiles, they visited the prisous of those confined as the shrines of mar- 
tyrs, they swore to be revenged for those whose lives paid the last 
oo treason. Politics became the favourite topic of all circles. 
lost its zest ; theatres and masquerades their attraction. The 

abodes of vice deserted, mourned over the improvement of morals. 
Sach was the state of Italy at the epoch of the French revolution. 
France had again raised the first ery of what was called “ Liberty ;” 
Belgium followed her example; Poland threw the gauntlet to her out- 
rageous oppressor; Italy prepared tostart from her torpor. All the ele- 
for an instantaneous general e ion, but they 
again displayed the characteristics of Italian insurrectionary 


a union of fool-hardiness in the conception, with faint-heastedness 
m the execution. An unexpected incident occurred to im 

the regular march of affairs, and the impatience of the friends of 
liberty hurried on the project to its destruction. Charles Felix, King 


of Sardinia, was on his deathbed ; his nephew and heir was Charles 
Albert, Prince of Carignano, who had espoused the popular party in 
1821, had been hailed King of Italy, and in that character had then 
sworn to carry into execution in his newly acquired dominion the exotic 
constitution of the Spanish Cortes—the only one which happened at the 
moment to be ready for use. His subsequent desertion and a 

had somewhat dishonoured his name, for after the suppression of the 
first Italian insurrection he had joined the Duc d’Angouléme in this 
crusade against the constitution he had sworn to; still it was a 

belief that at his accession, through ambition at least, he would 
himself at the head of the movement. The immediate death of the old 
king would thus have prevented in Piedmont all effusion of blood, and 
its armies would have marched over Lombardy, where the great contest 
with Austria was to be waged. 

The extravagant foreign policy of the French Lafitte administration 
in secret gave assurances of assistance to the Italian liberals; indeed 
the slow and cautious proceedings of her Carbonari, who, before the 
revolution of 1830, had received private and public assurances from 
Louis Philippe, his ministers and the leading members of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, at one time excited the discontent of the French 
court. In the beginning of 1831 the administration of Perier 
and Sebastiani was formed; these sagacious ministers saw the 
evils of Lafitte’s policy, and Perier, on his first appearance in the 

© The insurrectiooary Italian liberals, before the revolution of 1830 broke 
cot, contemplated te eration of Louis Philippe to the throne of united Italy; vide 
“ Misley’s Memoirs of the Insurrection,” quorum magna pars fuit. 

















Chamber of Deputies as premier, announced that France, under .- 
his system, being a “‘ government, and not an sae me 
assumed not to be the propagandist of liberal doctrines; that 
would never, directly or indirectly, ire against the of 
Isocnsighhenen, ay, tobe ‘gust uth the guaple-aqulant their Iegitimeds 
t; but that ‘in return no government, under pretext of 

alliance, should interfere with the political revolutions which mi 
Gacetisenaet adereagtne satimaeaeemeaen to use all 
power to secure “‘ fair play” two parties, in case of political 
difference between sovereigns and subjects. This declaration, politic 
undoubtedly as it regarded France, but unfortunate for Italy, deter- 
mined the course of the Italian revolutionists. On Austria alone all the 
existing Italian governments depended ; its influence once withdrawn, 
they had no existence. Every state prepared to decide the question 
Se Oe en 

February, 1831, Italy was seemingly rejoicing at the elevation of 
the then popular Cardinal Mauro Capalleri to doen as Gregory 
XVI. One fair morning, a few days after his elevation, the students of 
the university of Bologna assembled in haste and unarmed at a café, 
they hurried tumultuously to the-palace of the cardinal-legate, and 
peremptorily signified their determination no longer to mary 
pope, cardinal, or priest, as temporal ruler. The pro-legate, for 
cardinal was at the conclave, had nothing to reply; he called for his 
carriage, and bade the postilions take the road towards Rome. The 
Bolognese disarmed the Papal troops, pulled down the keys of St. 
Peter, and sang ribald verses against the Apostle and his successors ; 
formed a national guard; installed a provisional government, and 
shouted for the prosperity of Italy. Faenza, Rimini, Ravenna, and all 
the towns of Romagna followed the example of Bologna, and with the 
rapidity of the wind the phantom of “liberty” ran wild and victorious 
to the walls of Ancona. The garrison of that citadel joined the insur- 
gents, and in less than a fortnight the ardent youth of Romagna 
arrived in sight of the Vatican. Here the French ambassador came to 
meet them, and enjoined them to proceed no further. They ree 
~. only having set their lives on a cast, to abide the hazard of the 


In the north, the Duke of Modena, the only sovereign in Europe who 
still refuses to recognise Louis Philippe, and who, if Henri Misley, the 
originator of the Italian conspiracy is to be credited, had been induced, 
previous to the breaking out of the French revolution, to countenance the 
insurrectionary plans, but who, after that event, hastened to Vienna, 
and read his recantation at the feet of Prince Metternich, was already 
at war with his subjects. He had discovered a conspiracy in his little 
capital ; and ascertaining that the principal conspirators, to the number 
of thirty-five, were assembled in the house of a principal citizea, 
named Cyrus Menotti, he gallantly ordered his battalions and artillery 
to be led against them, besieged and bombarded the house; the coa- 
spirators barricaded the doors, and firing from the windows, defended 

themselves vigorously for upwards of two hours, when, on a threat from 
the ducal commander, Colonel Stanzani, that unless they surrendered 
he would batter down the house, and allow the women and children to 


perish in the ruins, they were induced to yield. 
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- Scarcely had ‘Il Duchino,” the little duke, as the martial prince 
was somewhat contemptuously called, taken breath from this exploit, 
when tidings reached him of the events of Bologna. He put himself at the 
head of his victorious troops, took his treasure, his children, Menotti, and 
his other prisoners under their escort, and having appointed a regency, 
hastened fom ** Ii Regna di Dragone,” as his ducato was termed, from his 
disproportionate military armaments, beyond the Po, to place himself 
under the protection of Austria. His subjects now recovered from their 
terror, they alternately laughed and swore at their sovereign, plundered 
his palace, compelled the regency to take flight, established a provi- 
sional government, consisting, curiously enough, of a dictator and three 
consuls, and suppressed the custom-houses on the frontiers of the papal 
states and Parma. Insurrection had, in the short space of eleven days, 
thus reached the confines of the territories of Maria Louisa. 

The animosity between the Duchess and her subjects was, unfortu- 
nately, at the moment unbounded. The public revenues being ex- 
hausted, the successor of Neipperg had recourse to a paper currency. 
A tremendous riot of the working people forced the government to 
abandon tliat desperate measure. Tumults and disorders broke out in 
the university, and several young men of the best families were hurried 
to a fortress in the heart of the Appenines. The pride of the highest, 
and the interests of the lowest classes'were thus wounded when the 
national tri-colour standard appeared on the bridge of the Enza, on the 
Modenese territory, five miles east of Parma. All classes, all ages, 
hurried to the bridge to hail what they termed the rainbow of liberty. 
The young women cut up green, red, and white ribands to adorn the 
young men, who loaded their guns and sharpened their poniards. 
Maria Louisa armed her twelve hundred soldiers, levelled her six pieces 
of cannon, and harangued her troops on the square of her palace. Her 
dragoons, with drawn swords by day, and lighted torches by night, 
galloped madly through the streets to clear them. They succeeded ; a 
dead silence reigned in the city, no persons were to be seen. After 
three days of vigorous patrolling, men and horses were exhausted. 
Maria Louisa asked a reinforcement of the Austrian garrison at Pla- 
centia, but France and Austria had not, as yet, come to a perfect un- 
derstanding as to their relative positions, the Austrian commander 
replied, ‘* He had no orders.” 

The Austrian answer became known; the windows of the houses 
gently uncased, the people peeped out; a gun was fired from one, a 
dragoon fell; more firing followed, more soldiers were killed. The 
doors were then opened, the people sallied out into the streets, and, 
joining in bands, drove the weary squadrons before them ; square after 
square, street after street, passage after passage, the troops lost ground ; 
they fled to the palace, the insurgents pursued. Before its gates the 
combatants paused, each party rallied, and formed into order and pre- 
pared to decide the chances of the day. While gazing for a moment 
at each other, in dreadful suspense, the windows of the palace balcony 
were seen to move, and then open; Maria Louisa terrified and in tears 
appeared ; she stretched forth her hands as if appealing to the generous 
feeling of the multitude. The sight of her produced a wonderful sen- 
sation, but not of generosity; the people rushed en masse against her 
guards and artillery, and drove them against the palace walls. Her 
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army was disarmed and dispersed, without firing a shot or levelling ‘a 
bayonet, under her eyes; she was at the mercy of her subjects, a pri- 
soner. ? 

The day won, a national guard and a provisional regency. were or- 
ganized ; the state prisoners were liberated ; the Austrians proscribed, 
and Maria Louisa was obliged to sanction these measures. Alternately 
in paroxyms of tears and in fainting fits, the chivalrous hearts of the 
youth who governed the insurgents were not proof against the aspect 
of female sorrow, and, on the third day of her confinement, they re- 
leased her, in spite of the remonstrances of the old Carbonari, whose 
shrewd policy taught them to appreciate the value of such an hostage, 
in case of Austrian interference. A squadron of national guards was 
drawn up, one of her cartriages was brought forward ; and surrounded by 
armed citizens ‘in a formidable array, with tricoloured banners waving 
around, and national songs resounding through the air, she was es- 
corted to the banks of the Po, and there bidden farewell. 

For a month, joy and gladness rioted in her dominions; no order 
was broken; no laws violated; public faith and honour were pledged 
for public tranquility. Meanwhile, Austria and France had leisure to 
come to an arrangement; and the ministry of Louis Philippe explained, 
that their declaration was not intended, as the Italian insurgents had 
construed it, to bind France to take any active measures to prevent 
Austrian interference; while Austria declared, that her only wish was 
to march into the disturbed districts to put down the insurrection, that 
she had no desire to continue to occupy them. 

The Austrian troops crossed the Po in the beginning of March. One 
division proceeded to Parma and Modena; while Baron Frimont, the 
commander-in-chief, advanced at the head of about 20,000 men against 
Bologna. The first blood was shed in the territory of Parma. A de- 
tachment of its national guards had advanced as far as Fiorenzuola, a 
little town ten miles distant from Placentia. It consisted of two hun- 
dred young students from the university, half soidiers, half dema- 
gogues, sent to rouse the passions of the ignorant peasantry. They 
were attacked while asleep by a Hungarian regiment, supported by ar- 
tillery ; surprised, drowsy, and in disorder, they fought for two hours 
with severe loss to their enemies and themselves. ‘The survivors then 
surrendered, and, with ropes round their necks, were led to Placentia, 
to which place Maria Louisa had repaired with the remains of her 
court. 

The news of this breach of non-intervention, on which they had re- 
lied, awoke the people of Parma from their happy dream, but did not 
dismay them. Fight young men set out in disguise in carriages, went 
across a portion of disputed territory, and seized on the person of the 
Bishop of Guastalla, an Austrian, the confessor, and one of the fa- 
vourites of Maria Louisa. From the heart of his diocese, in open 
day, they carried him in triumph to Parma, where he was surrounded 
with guards, and kept as a hostage. He was compelled to write a 
letter to his mistress, to assure her that the touching of a hair of the 
head of one of her prisoners, would be the signal for his death. 
Maria Louisa loved her spiritual director, she released her captives, 
and in return, the illustrious priest was dismissed. The worthy 
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prelate fled beyond the Alps; nor did he consider himself in safety 
until within the confines of his paternal Austria, whence the subse- 
quent comparative prosperity of his mistress could never induce him 
to return. 

The provisional governments now saw how hopeless any resistance to 
Austria must prove, and they prepared for submission. On the 20th 
of March, at 2 ory a column of 800 Austrian infantry appeared at 
the eastern, and 6000 at the western gate of Parma. Both gates were 
undefended, and they entered undisturbed. Maria Louisa returned to 
her metropolis; she found it sullen and silent. Shops and windows 
were shut; at the theatre some of her courtiers raised the cry of former 
years, ‘‘ Long live Maria Louisa;” but not a voice responded to it, 
all was still as death. The Duchess confined herself to her palace, 
surrounded by Austrians, and proceeded against the rebels, few of 
whom fled. They were tried before the ordinary tribunals, and accord- 
ing to the accustomed laws. No witness could be found to testify, no 
crime could be proved against them, no judge could be induced to con- 
vict, the government used no unlawful meansto punish. Maria Louisa 
had a feeling heart; she proclaimed an amnesty, in which she excepted 
only twenty-one individuals, and those for a weak woman’s reason, a 
personal antipathy. Delightful contrast to the blood of the proscrip- 
tions of Modena and Rome! 

Taught by misfortunes, the Duchess limited the number of her ser- 
vants, gave up travelling and building, and sold part of her jewels. 
Griefs, private and public, preyed upon her mind. One of her fa- 
vourite ministers was stabbed in broad daylight in one of the most 
populous squares of the city. The Austrians had daily quarrels with 
the Italians. Earthquakes, famine, and cholera in turns ravaged her 
states; and the people murmured asif she had been guilty of all such 
public and natural calamities. 

She had few accomplishments, and indulged in those refinements 
only, which are supposed to add a zest to luxury. So meagre were her 
acquirements, that on her becoming Empress, she was not much be- 
yond the elements of the French language, of which a characteristic 
anecdote once amused Paris. Napoleon, who was not always careful 
in the choice of his expressions, in a fit of impatience against some 
show of reluctant spirit on the part of the senate, walking up and 
down in a passion, and stamping on the floor, had exclaimed, ‘‘ Ces sont 
des ganaches.” ‘They are blockheads.” Maria Louisa timidly ap- 
et him, and asked for the meaning of the word “ ganache.” 

‘apoleon answered with embarrassment, *‘ Why—it means—clever 
fellows.” The Empress treasured up the expression. During her 
regency, being pressed to answer some difficult question, “‘ Let me 
consult the Archchancellor,” said she, ‘‘ qui est le plus grand ga- 
nache de tous !” 

In 1832, Maria Louisa was called, by the illness of her first-born, to 
Vienna. Her large family by her second husband was supposed, in 
some degree, to have alienated her affections from this solitary pledge 
of her first nuptials ; and the correspondence which the Duke of Reich- 
stadt was said to have secretly maintained with Prince Louis Napoleon, 

after the Italian insurrection, perhaps, had a tendency still further to 
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estrange her thoughts from him. However this might be, the approach 
of death developed all those kindly feelings which ought, and charit 
hopes ever did, exist between the mother and her son. She attend 
the dying youth with great tenderness and affection; she felt deeply 
for his protracted and dreadful sufferings, the rallyings and resistance 
which a strong will can sometimes effect against disease, and which 
were peculiar characteristics of the last days of the illustrious youth— 
indeed, the whole of his brief career was an obstinate struggle kept 
up against physical decay—occasionally gave to her afflicted mind faint 
hopes of a favourable issue, when they were but the preludes of a 
more rapid dissolution; the last struggle came too soon; but it was 
eppropeataly made in her arms. On the 22d of July, the son of Na- 
poleon expired at the palace of Schonbrunn, on the same bed, in the 
same apartment which his father had occupied as the conqueror of 
Vienna. On the morning of his funeral, the 24th, Maria Louisa 
hastened from Vienna for Persenberg, to pour forth her griefs, and 
repent over many passages of her past life in the arms of her father.* 
By her son’s death, the Duchess became entitled to his property, which 
was estimated at a million of florins annually. She shortly afterwards 
returned to Parma. 

Within three years after the loss of her eldest son, Maria Louisa was 
again summoned to Vienna, where she received the last breath of her 
father, the Emperor Francis, She returned to Parma, where we believe 
she still resides, but in exceedingly bad health. Her subjects pity, 
forgive, and condole with her, as one who has outlived her destinies ; 
and her conduct now testifies that she endeavours practically to illus- 
trate the moral, aptly expressed by the latest of our dramatists, 


‘“‘ They who seek repentance for the past, 
Must woo the angel virtue in the future.” 





* The Emperor Francis was, it is well known, particularly attached to the Duke of 
Reichstadt ; after his demise, the imperial affections rested on the young Archduke 
Francis, who is now in his ninth year, and is heir presumptive to the throne of Aus- 
tria, on the death of his father, the Archduke Francis. An interesting anecdote is told of 
the old Emperor and this grandchild. The Archduchess Sophia, mother of the young 
Prince, has, with singular judgment, caused the education of the future heir to the 
imperial crown, to be conducted in the Bobemian language. Shortly before the death 
of Francis, the youthful Prince wrote a letter to his grandfather in ian, having 
his little hand guided by his Bohemian attendant ; the old monarch astonished his 
court, by mustering up Bohemian enough, at the close of his days, to write an an- 
swer in the same language to his dson. The character of the Emperor Francis 
bas been estimated too low in England; he was by no means a weak monarch ; he 
himself ruled, with the assistance, but free from the controul of bis favourite and able 
minister, Metternich. He was neither personally cruel nor unjust, and he was 
unaffectedly pious. The chief defect in his character was a want of confidence F he 
trusted no one, and was extreme! a of the popularity of his ministers and his 
family. The gallant and bobetapll ed Archduke Charles, who is titular Viceroy of 
Bohemia, resided for some time in Prague; the Bohemians, satisfied with the excel- 
lent administration of the Prince, expressed their satisfaction too warmly for the 
Emperor's ear; bis brother was recalled. 
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MIGHT AGAINST RIGHT. 
A ROMANCE OF THE TYROLESE WAR. 
By roe Hon. E. Puiprs. 


Earry in February, a.p. 1809, a slight but handsome youth of 
about nineteen was seen approaching the little village inn of St. 
Leonhards, situated in one of the most inaccessible of the Tyrglese 
valleys between Meran and Sterzing. He advanced with doubtful 
steps, stopped to ascertain that the sign of the inn was the Speede, and 
then, as the door was closed, and no person in sight to whom he could ad- 
dress himself, he raised the latch, and entered without further ceremony. 
The only chamber for guests which the house appeared to boast, and 
in which he now found himself, was alre: idy occupied by those to whom 
his entrance seemed by no means we ‘leome, Seated by the stove in 
the middle of the room, was one whose herculean proportions, though 
disguised by the ample brown garment of a Capuchin friar, could not 
escape notice. By his side was a large ebon crucifix, which appeared 
as if it might (if occasion required) be converted into a very for- 
midable we: apon, Op posite to him was a sw; arthy complexioned man, 
who, though in fact not past the prime of life, bore the marks in his 
countenance and already-grizzled hair of one who had known enough 
of the 


‘* Vile blows and buffets of the world,” 


to justify his more ancient appe arance. On the table before him lay a 
ritle, well used no doubt to do its master good service. There was 
altogether that in his frank and bold bearing which must have attracted 
the attention of a stranger, though he wore only the ordinary dress of a 
Tyrolese peasant. A third person who appe ‘ared to belong to the same 
party. presented nothing to demand particular desc ription. A sulky- 
ooking landlord and his pretty daughter, with a huge bunch of keys 
and leathern purse at her side, completed the group. 

The three guests above mentioned, after casting a look of inquiry 
on the young stranger, continued their conversation in an under-tone ; 
but the landlord, who perhaps thought that the privacy of the party 
and exclusion of unwelcome guests were more particulary within his 
province, looked at him in a manner which betokened any thing but 
welcome, and which was only counterbalanced by the sparkle of the 
pretty maiden’s eve as it re ‘sted on the handsome « sountenance, and, 


even under present circumstances, undaunted bearing of the good- 


looking youth, 

At length the landlord, finding that fierce looks had no effect upon 
the stranger, who continued to munch the black bread that had been 
set before him with the utmost composure, and with an appetite which 


had most likely been sharpened by a long walk, addressed him in no 
very ‘ourteous terms. 


‘* IT wonder,” said he, “‘ your eyes are not quick enough, young fel- 
low, to see that your presence is by no means welcome; and that it 
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were as well that vou should seek some. gasthaus where you will meet 
with more fitting companions !” 

The young man merely replied, 

“| have bee ‘n sent here by one who had authority to order me, and 
till I see better cause for moving than Herr Landlord's churlishness, 
here I shall stay.” 

This discussion attracted the attention of the other inmates of the 
house, and while the pretty maiden assumed a look of alarm at the ex- 
pected consequences of this bold reply, the Capuchin friar interposed 
with words becoming his profession. 

‘Nay, my son, be not so forward to court brawls; still less is it 
mect for youth to thrust itself unbidden on the socie ty of their seniors. 
Peace be with you; but seek it in some other quarter. 

His swarthy companion had started up, without however seizing his 
weapons, which he most likely deemed unworthy of the occasion, * and 
the landlord approaching the youth, advanced both arms as if about to 
use arguments more unanswerable than words. He, on his part, setting 
his back to the wall, and brandishing the mountain staff with which 
he was furnished, stood ready for the encounter, when the door suddenly 
opened, and the movements of each actor in the little scene were arrested 
by the entrance of one who seemed welcome to all. Though not tall, 
his form betokened great strength ; while his black eyes, dark hair, and 
beetling brow, together with a “beard of such length, that it reached to 
his waist, made his appearance most striking. A Tyrolese hat, with 
black feathers and ribbons, a green coat, red waistcoat, with green 
braces on it, black breeches and red stockings, completes ‘the descrip- 
tion of one who, on his entrance, was received by all with a ‘* Welcome 
Hofer! welcome Andrew !” 

Andrew Hofer cast his first glance on the young man, who, with 
heightened colour, had placed himself in a position to discuss the 
question of his ejection with his assail nt ee exclaimed, 

‘«*« My son, what is the matter now? How have you given offence ?” 

A burst of laughter succeeded from the party ou this explanation of 
their relationship. 

‘Is it then your son,” said the landlord, ‘whom we have been 
nee iing, and almost turning out of doors as a meddler and busy- 
body! The son of Andrew Hofer “i 

‘* Welcome! welcome!” exclaimed each voice in succession, with 
a cordiality which formed a marked contrast to the roughness which had 
previously characterized them, 

Before we proceed further, we may as well introduce the other per- 
sonages of the party by name, though their appellations will most 
likely have been already supplied by the reader who is well informed 
in the history of the Tyrolese campaign of 1809, and who will 
have recognized in the burly friar, the renowned Joseph Haspinger ; 
in the swarthy hero, the reclaimed banditt, and afterwards noblest of 
patriots Spechbacher, and will have completed the trio by the not 
equally celebrated Teimer. 

These, then, with Hofer, commenced a conversation in one part of 
the room on the fortunes and prospects of their beloved fatherland, in 
which the young Hofer, satisfied to follow wherever his parent ied, 
thought it not necessary to join, but lent himself the while to receive 
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courteously the strenuous efforts of the landlord to make up for former 

slights, and also to effect, if possible, an impression on the now timid 

and re tiring maiden, on whom the declaration of his dignity and con- 

sequence seemed to have produced an effect the reverse of what it had 
roduced on her father. 

“ What then is the news, Andrew 2?” began Joseph Haspinger ; “ are 
we to submit gradually to the dominion of these hated Bavarians, or 
will they settle that point for us by a new act of tyranny 2?” 

‘Submit! interposed the fiery Spechbacher, “submit to the Ba- 
varians! Never! After carrying the war into their own plains, as I 
did in my wilder days, when many a rich booty rewarded my efforts, 
shall I tamely endure their insults in our own dear valleys? Have they 
not destroyed the ancient castle of our princes, as if to rob us even of 
the memory of our former glories ?” 

‘Have they not,’ ’ said Teimer, ‘¢ denounced our sacred pilgrim- 
ages ?”’ 

«‘ Nay, for the matter of that,” said the Capuchin, ‘‘ they have not 
spared the church itself, but have broken up and dispersed the holy 
brotherhoods, desecrated our most venerated shrines, melted and sold 
the very plateand ornaments of our churches, thus showing their contempt 
for all that we hold most holy. Confusion to the impious traitors !” 

‘Have they not,” said the young Andrew, who had hitherto kept 
silence, +s forbidden our Bauern Comedien,* the delight of all true 
believers? The reckless ones! Down with the Bavarians !”’ 

‘* Nay,” said his father, ‘‘it is useless to multiply accusations or 
descend to trivial pi artioulars: ; they have done more than all that, they 
have refused to call together our General Assembly, formally abolished 
our constitution, and imposed no less than eight different taxes on a 
free people. Tax a Tyrolese, indeed! as soon may they expect to 
reap corn or gather grapes on the top of the Ortler Pitz. No, my 
friends, things have come to such a pass, that resistance becomes a 
duty, and” (lowering his voice so as to be heard only by his three prin- 
cipal associates), ‘* 1 have that to show which justifies and demands our 
rising, by our duty to our father the Kaiser, as well as what is due to 
ourselves. Here is a communication from the Archduke himself under 
his own hand.” 

The despatches from the Archduke John, urging a general rising, and 
promising assistance from Austria, the commission under the same 
power appointing Hofer himself the commandant of the district of 
Passeyer, and above all, the resolves so openly and decidedly an- 
nounced by that honest, but somewhat indolent patriot, could not fail 
to kindle the spirit of his three companions, who well knew that when 
one who was naturally so slow in decision as Hofer had made up his 
mind, he determined to carry it through. 

Enthusiasm filled the little party, the merry clinking of glasses was 
heard as they pledged each other to the success of their projects, and 
the cheering cry of ‘ Die Freiheit auf! Hurra!” (Freedom for ever, 
huzza !) re-echoed through the little apartment. 

‘* But when are we to be at them?” exclaimed Spechbacher; ‘I 





* Sacred dramas, having for their subject some well-known saint or personage of 
holy writ—a favourite amusement of the I'yrolese peasantry. 
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long to emulate the deeds of my grandfather, who gave these detested 
Bavarians many a hard blow in his days; I hail the thought of re- 
suming my old acquaintance with their muskets; but above all, I 
burn to revenge the grinding injuries inflicted on my country. Let us 
not delay a day, Andrew ; commit to me the lower Inndale, and in a 
week’s time, I will engage to raise such a band of peasants—ay, of un- 
drilled peasants—as shall wrest from them the town of Hall, and 
thus nobly strike the first blow in the cause of freedom. At this 
season they cannot escape, and we will make martyrs—(nay, that is 
too good a word), we will make a glorious sacrifice of a whole division 
of traitors.” 

‘ Nay,” said Hofer, ‘‘a rash beginning cannot but make a bad 
ending; once the scabbard thrown away, we will dare and do what- 
ever courage—nay, desperation, may require; but as to the time of 
commencing, we will not throw away an advantage. At present, each 
town has its winter garrison, fearless of foreign aggression, and only 
bent upon resisting any outbreak among ourselves; in two months’ 
time a body of Austrians will be advancing to divert their attention, our 
own forces will be more easily collected, and when we strike the blow, 
we'll strike for victory !” 

The countenances of his auditors fell. 

‘Two months’ delay ?”’ exclaimed the fiery Spechbacher. 

“* Ever procrastinating !” interposed the Capuchin. 

‘What will the Austrians say ?” objected Teimer. 

‘“* Do you doubt me, my friends?” said Hofer, ‘do you doubt my 
devotion to the cause ?” 

‘‘ No,” said Spechbacher, “‘ it were impossible to do that, particularly 
when you give such a proof as mixing up your boy there with its weal 
or woe. I havea lad myself, not quite so old to be sure, but ardent as 
I am in the cause; I could not bring myself to introduce his tender 
limbs and young blood into ihe fearful contest that is impending-——t’ were 
impossible to doubt your devotion with this proof.” 

‘¢ My father knows,” interposed the eager youth, “that much as I 
respect his commands, he would have found it difficult to enforce them if 
they had extended to shutting me up with the women, when the best 
blood of our valley was shed for the freedom of our fatherland. Be not 
too sure, sir, of being able to controul your own lad’s eagerness if he feels 
like me.” 

‘A bold lad,” said Spechbacher, good-humouredly; ‘his speech 
likes me well.” 

The Capuchin bestowed a word of approval; the fair Margaret's 
cheek glowed with sympathy, and her father poured for him a parting 
cup, as the elders of the party strode forth to meet the keen night 
air, while the young Andrew followed at a little distance, having 
lingered to ask a farewell greeting, and turned to take a parting glance 
at the pretty Margaret. 


Cuap. Il. 


Berore proceeding further with our narrative, it may be well to 
recal briefly some particulars of this most interesting episode in 
Bonaparte’s career, which may possibly have escaped the reader's 
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recollection, more especially as the grand events which crowded on each 
other at this period allowed but small space for such details in the 
general pages of history. 

After the well-known cession of the Tyrol to the Bavarians at the 
peace of Presburg (an unceremonious transfer, against which the people 
most indig rnantly protested), the wrongs of the unfortunate Tyrolese 
were each ie increased. The King of Bavaria, swayed perhaps by 
an express condition of the treaty under which he claimed his authority, 
engaging him to maintain his new subjects in the full possession of all 
their rights and immunities; but also, no doubt, influenced by the firm 
tone adopted by a deputation from the estates, promised not only to 
protect them to the utmost of his power in the possession of their con- 
stitution, and their well earned rights and franchises; but that he 
would always exert himself to promote their general welfare and hap- 
piness. As if in very mockery of all these promises, the constitutional 
body to whom they were addressed, the four estates, had even then met 
for the last time, <a constitution was formally abolished, the very name 
of the country changed; while each year, each month, nay, each day 
brought with it some new injury, some fresh insult, some additional 
oppression for its inhabitants. 

Three years had thus rolled on, giving birth in their course to addi- 
tional discontent and indignation on the one side, and increased op- 
pression and recklessness on the other, These symptoms, however, had 
not escape ‘d the notice of the court of Austria. The Archduke John, 
whose frequent visits to the country as an ardent lover of its wild sports, 
had made him well acquainted with its character, and endeared him to its 
inhabitants, had long called attention to the capabilities it afforded of 
diverting the attention of the common enemy, and restoring to Austria 
a greatelement of strength. The interviews that in consequence took 
place between that prince and Andrew Hofer, had, along with his cha- 
racter for honesty, invested the latter with the iufluence and authority 
which he displayed in the scene just recorded. 

A signal from the Archduke John was all that these ardent patriots 
awaited, and of this it seemed that Hofer was the bearer. 

In the poetical language of mystery, which was adopted to conceal 
their plans, the bride had been long ready and the bridal feast pre- 
pared, but where was the bridegroom ? His preparations were not yet 
completed. 

Now, however, the time for action had come, and the communica- 
tion conveyed in an under tone by Hofer to his three confederates was, 
that the Archduke John had written to say that, ‘* The bridegroom was 
ready.’ 

What wonder, then, that the enthusiasm of the whole party should 
burst forth, and that even so short a delay as two months for organizing 
their plan should seem intolerable ? 

Andrew Hofer, thus raised into the representative of his fellow- 
countrymen in their negotiations with the court of Austria, was in 
point of station no higher than a village innkeeper, as his fathers had 
been before him. But, in recording this, the reader should be re- 
minded that an innkeeper of the Tyrol, and indeed throughout Ger- 
many, is a man of much more consideration than this occupation is 
wont to bestow in other countries. 
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It is therefore unnecessary to add, as the further warrant of his 
respectability, that in his youth he had at various times left his father’s 
little gasthaus, to carry on an extensive commerce in wines; still these 
opportunities of opening his mind and enlarging his views were no 
doubt not without their influence on his character. At the period we 
are treating of he was about forty, and excepting a rather too great pre- 
dilection for the bottle, and an indolence of temperament, and irresolution 
of character, which has been already alluded to, was well qualified by 
his bravery, ardent patriotism, and strict honour, for the part of leader 
which had devolved upon him. 

Haspinger, or Fra Joachim der Rothbart (Brother Joseph, the Red 
Beard), as he was familiarly called, had early shown his military ardour 


by bearing arms against the French before joining the brotherhood of 


St. Francis, and signalised his entrance into the church, by conse- 


crating at one of its shrines a silver medal, by which his prowess in war 
had been rewarded. So ardent a spirit, and so devoted a lover of his 


country, needed not the insults which were heaped upon all Tyrolese of 


the profession he had adopted, to spring forward at the first call of his 
fatherland ; and in his cowl and sandals he stood prepared to wield 
his gigantic crucifix in its service. 

Andrew Spechbacher, who took, upon the whole, the most active part 
in the subsequent struggles of the brave mountaineers, had in his 
youth, by an easy transition from the fearless, wild huntsman, fallen 
into the habits of the border plunderer, and had entertained similar 
opinions with Falstaff as to the *‘ honesty, manhood, and good fellow- 
ship” of a ‘fine thief of two and twenty.”” He had, however, long 
reformed his course of life, married a wife, and pursued an honest em- 
ployment in his native valley; the outbreaks of his youth having had 
no other effect than to leave the dash of daring and readiness of in- 
vention that signalized his exploits. In deliberate judgment he was 
perhaps deficient, but he possessed what is often as useful; for in this 
kind of guerilla warfare, 

“the soul 
Of all success is in the swelling heart, 
That will so have it.” 


To none was the prospect of a two months’ delay so irksome as to 
him. 

Well, however, were these two months employed, and actively did the 
three principal personages exert themselves in preparing for the great 
blow that was to be simultaneously struck in different parts of the 
country. 

In their night-walk up the valley after the conference recorded in the 
last chapter, Hofer impressed upon his three friends, while assigning to 
each the especial duty he was to perform, the importance of perfect 
secrecy to the success of their plan. 

So religiously was this injunction acted upon, that notwithstanding the 
number of persons who had to be trusted with the preliminary arrange- 
ments during the period of two months, the Bavarians had no suspicion 
that they would, at the opening of the campaign, have aught to contend 
against but a foreign foe; they dreamt not of the storm which was 
gathering over their heads, till it burst on them like a thunderclap. In 
March,—vol. Lx1. NO. CCXLIII. Y 
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the language of a contemporary historian: ‘‘ duch Weiber wiissten 
schweigen”—‘* Even women managed to be silent.” 

To Spechbacher had been assigned his favourite project of taking 
the town of Hall by a coup-de-main ; but in order to effect this, it was 
necessary that he should be acquainted with the means of defence, and 
the place of deposit and extent of the ammunition which the garrison 
could command. Ata period so near the reopening of the campaign, 
this was no easy task for a Tyrolese peasant to accomplish; but the 
courage and inventive genius of Spechbacher admitted no checks, and 
ac knowledged no impossibilitie S, 

The sentries on guard near the interior fortress of the town were 
pacing before its gates towards the close of the evening, now and then 
interchanging a word as they approached each other in their course, 
but generally maintaining a stolid gravity, when a man in the dress of 
a labourer was seen approaching; there were many repairs g going on in 
the interior works, but the workmen employed were principally sol- 
diers, and all who were not, passed in and out at certain hours, and 
were Subject to examination. 

To the challenge of the sentinels the man answered in a drunken 
tone, to which his tottering walk gave countenance, ** That he was afraid 
he was after his hour; that he had lingered a little too long over his 
dinner; but he was sure they would not make a poor fellow lose his 
day's work, and though he ‘might have taken a drop too much, vet 
the weather was cold, and which of them would not gladly follow his 
example ? 

These words delivered in the true Bavarian patois—his apology going 
straight to a soldier’s heart—and above all, a bottle only half empty, 
whic h he held towards them, acknowledging that it was impossible he 
should take ¢hat in with him, secured his passage. As soon as he had 
turned a corner which hid him from their view, the rolling gait was ex- 
changed for the steady walk, the bending body for the upright car- 
riave, and the lacklustre eye for the usually sharp glance of our friend 
Spechbacher, as he looked round to discover the depot of stores and 
ammunition which it was his purpose to examine. 

Some temporary buildings erected in the most protected part of the 
fortress, and surrounded by a group of soldiers, seemed to his practised 

eye to contain that of which he was in search. Resuming then, but 
with no abrupt transition, his drunken stagger, and adding to it such 
characteristic exclamations as were most likely to call down upon him 
that mixture of ridicule and sympathy which the vulgar afford on such 
occasions, his course was soon signalized by the jeers and derision of 
the bystanders. Quickening his pace as if to avoid his persecutors, he 
ap proached the group of soldiers before the supposed magazine; they 
drew aside to let him pass on, and before his purpose was detected, he 
had taken refuge in the interior. 

This time he: was not destined to get off scot-free; a rush was made 
after him, and butlets rudely dealt from all sides which he patiently 
endured, while he managed to protract the scene by such loud threats, 
and ineffectual attempts at resistance, as his assumed character re- 
quired, 

In the course of this struggle, he contrived to dodge about till he 
had made the circuit of the large chamber. At length amidst violence 
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and abuse, he was thrust out of the building, but not before he had 
ascertained the truth of his conjectures, and obtained the information 
he desired. 

Cutfed on one side, pushed on the other, he found himself hurried 
down to the outer gate by which he had entered, and with a parting 
kick from one of his former friends, he was left alone at the outside of 
the fortress. 

‘* Farewell, ye dastardly Bavarians!” he exclaimed, when beyond 
their hearing; ‘* farewell, for a short time! My object’s gained! The 
next time we meet, you shall turn your backs on me, and it shall go 
hard with me, but [ will return you some more substantial compliments 
than kicks.’ 

On his return home, Spechbacher found the whole household in 
confusion. His wife, whose peaceful disposition and simplicity of 
mind had been the original means of converting him from his wild 
habits, greeted him with a countenance full of anxiety and apprehen- 
sion. As even the oldest of his little family was too young to be drawn 
into the turmoil of the approaching struggle, he had put off as long as 
possible communicating to the partner of his bosom the events which 
were silently maturing; now, however, she appeared likely to antici- 

nate his communication. 

‘‘Though you have never trusted me, Andrew,” she began, * my 
suspicions are now confirmed. When you sat in moody silence I have 
guessed it; when you have protracted the time of your absence 
without warning, I have accounted for it, and have felt that Andrew 
Spechbacher was preparing to act his part as became him. Still 
less do I blame your late return this evening, for I see that great 
events are impending ; when such is the case my husband’s post is 
that of leader.’ 

‘* Why what has happened thus to move you, Marie ?”’ demanded 
Spechbacher. 

‘‘Our dear boy there, will tell you better than I,” said his wife, 
pointing to a little fellow of about ten years old, whose eyes sparkled 
as he assumed the important look of one who has something to commu- 
nicate. 

‘**] was playing, father, by the banks of the river,” began the boy, 
‘“‘and I saw floating down with the stream, one log of wood after 
another with beautiful flags tied to them; a minute or two they re- 
mained in sight, and then the stream, which was dashing on very fast, 
carried them on to the next village, and perhaps by this time they have 
floated half througithe Tyrol. While I was wondering how they could 
come there, a woman from the lower Inndale gave me a written paper, 
which I was to carry up to our farm; and at the same time many others 
just like it, telling me to take th em to our neighbour on the hill 
yonder who was to pass them on.” 

‘‘And what was there written on these wonderful papers, Marie ?” 
laughingly inquired Spechbacher, in a tone of assumed curiosity. 

" Simply the words ‘ S’ist Zeit’ (it is time),” answered his wife. 
‘“ Yet see,” she added, seizing his arm and pointing to the window, 
“ beacons are blazing on every bill.” 

‘“‘ Yes” said Spechbacher, ‘“ yes, Marie, it is indeed time, the time 
for action; and well may the beacons blaze forth, for a fire is kindled 
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in the breasts of our people, which shall to-morrow burst forth more 
dazzlingly than the brightest flash of lightning in the blackest storm. 
I leave you with the dawn to commence my career of action, and 
to-morrow shall see me strike a blow to rescue our countrymen or 
perish in the attempt. May God’s blessing attend on our enterprise ! i 

Marie Spechbacher clasped her hands and raised her eyes, as if si- 
lently bearing her part in the prayer he had breathed, and then followed 
him to an inner apartment to hear further details of his projects. 

The little boy watched their departure, following them with his eyes 
till the door was closed, and then turning to his eldest sister exclaimed 


«« Oh that I were aman!” 


Cuap. Ill, 


Tue younger part of Spechbacher’s family had just retired to rest, 
while Andrew and his wife had recommended those whose peace and 
safety he must necessarily risk in the approaching contest to the pro- 
tection of Him who watches over all, when the sound of approaching 
voices and a loud knocking at the door arrested their attention. 

The cause of this was soon explained. A contest had arisen at close 
of day between some Bavarian soldiers, appointed to levy contributions, 
and the inhabitants of a neighbouring village, where the peasants, en- 
couraged by the growing darkness, had resisted their oppressors with 
such arms as they could catch up at the moment. The soldiers had 
retreated to a neighbouring monastery, and after being joined by 
another company, ‘had there strongly fortified their position, which, 
however, the Tyrolese, their blood once up, could not resist attacking ; 
and as the troops had in their protected situation offered a very formid- 
able resistance, a messenger had been hastily sent to Spechbacher, sum- 
moning him to preside at the attack, 

‘‘T had not thought,” he exclaimed, as he rushed forth to join them, 
“that I should begin the contest till to- morrow ; but every day, every 
hour that is devoted to action is a gain! This rifle”—and he brandished 
his well-known weapon on high—* leaves not my side till my country is 
free. Huzza, my friends, for our Kaiser, for our Fatherland, and our 
holy religion, huzza!” 

The lengthened and combined shout of many voices responded to 
this stirring appeal, and at the head of a formidable band of recruits he 
joined the ‘little party who were engaged in the doubly hazardous task 
of attacking with such arms as they possessed a considerable force of 
well-trained soldiers, protected within the massive walls and behind 
the narrow embrasures of the old convent. 

Gallantly did the increasing band of Tyrolese direct the fire of their 
rifles from a wood that skirted the convent grounds, but the flash of each 
discharge was a mark amid the darkness for the muskets of the Bava- 
rians, who, sheltered as they were, had not much to fear from an occa- 
sional rifle bullet, while they poured their shot with deadly effect amid 
the crowd of besiegers. One after another of the poor villagers fell 
beneath their fire; still others pressed from behind to fill up the gap 
that had been caused by the death of their comrades, and everywhere 
was Spechbacher to be seen, encouraging them by his voice and ex- 
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ample. At length, in the midst of the contest, a hand was laid on his 
shoulder, and turning round, his eye fell on a pale countenance, and his 
ear was greeted by a feeble voice, which exclaimed, ‘‘ Forbear, An- 
drew, to ‘sacrifice life needlessly, or to run the chance of failure at the 
beginning of a contest which should be best marked by success; each 
rifle that we discharge offers a signal fire to the enemy, and for every 
ball which is uselessly directed against them fall many of our brave 
comrades. Forbear, Andrew!” 

‘** Forbear!” said ‘Spechbacher angrily ; ‘* who dares to say forbear ? 
What! forbear to take vengeance !—forbear when in the act of striking 
the first blow! Forbear, for what? If you indeed fear the muskets, 
as your pale face and trembling voice assure me, seek your own safety 
in flight: for me, | persevere till I have conquered or fallen.” 

“T know not the name of fear,’ said the other: * if my motives 
could have been mistaken I had not addressed you, but I bear that 
within my heart which frees me from such a charge. I came but to say 
to you, with my last words, that unless you change your plan of attack, 
the ill-omen of a failure at the beginning of our contest will rest with 
you. I see you doubt me still, Andrew; but, God knows—” he had 
proceeded thus far, when the choking blood, the failing limbs, and the 
fixed eye, betrayed to Spechbacher that it was the counsel of a dying 
man that he had been despising. 

‘** Poor lad,” he exclaimed bitterly, ‘‘ may I never forget the lesson 
thou hast taught me, nor dare again to doubt the bravery of our own 
mountaineers,” 

His new plan of attack was soon arranged. Instead of tne gleam of 
firing, and the report of rifles, there might be heard through the un- 
broken darkness, the blows of many a gallant axe against the noblest 
tree in the forest. It bent, it groaned, and at length with a crash it 
fell to the ground, and then borne aloft by the combined efforts of forty 
herculean youths, it was forced as a huge battering-ram against the 
great gate of the convent. One blow—two blows—three blows, and the 
portal was wide open to the rushing tide of invaders, and amid the 
flashing of torches, the report of arms, and the loud Peans of victory, 
the Bavarian soldiers became prisoners, and the first triumph of right 
over might was achieved ! 

Leaving a sufficient party to take care of the prisoners, Spechbacher 
immediately ordered the advance of the main body to Absam, which 
had been already fixed on as the point of rendezvous for the glo- 
rious morning of ‘the 10th. Here, after prostrating themselves most 
devoutly at the famous shrine of the Virgin, they received orders from 
their leader to rest concealed close to the very entrance of the town of 
Hall, and remain there till dawn of day. In their deserted villages, 
meanwhile, though every male capable of bearing arms was absent, the 
cause of Tyrolese liberty was not neglected. Kindled by the women 
and children, beacons blazed on every hill; and the garrison of Hall, 
thinking that if any attack was threatened, it must be from the quarter 
in which these demonstrations were visible, directed all their means of 
defence to that side of the town. At the quarter really threatened, 
fearless of danger, and trusting to the regular guards, they let down 
the drawbridge, and unbarred the gates of the town, on the earliest 
sound of the matin bells. 
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Hardly was the road thus opened to the ambushed Tyrolese, when 
they burst in as one man to take advantage of it. In vain did the 
guard attempt to resist them: a stray shot from one of the sentries 
mivlit indeed take ellect amon the dense mass that approached his 
post, but soon was he overpowered, when a prennre having seized the 
rest of the soldterv, another large division of the Bavarian troops be- 


| 
came prisoners of Speehbacher, It was now that his exploit of the 
preceding day, tn visitine the citadeland armoury, did him good service. 


Without giving the enemy a moment’s time to reeover theit panic, he 
led his men straight to the arsenal, and ere measures could be taken to 
resist him, was m= possession of this key to the town. Already then 
had he made the first rout step towards achieving the object of his 
fondest dreams, already had he performed his earliest promise, namely, 
to rescue the town of Tlall from the Bavarian rule, 

The first man among the Bavarian guard that met his eye was the 
burly soldier who had been the first to let him in on the evening before, 
unable to resist his proffered bottle, and had also been the last to eycet 
him with a parting kick. As thew eves met, a mutual recornition took 
place, while the poor fellow expeeted nothing less than imstant death. 
Spechbar her, however, with the honest good-humour that characterized 
the Tyrolese generally, and himself ins particular, smiled at hin and 
said ** Nay, my man, fear not-—Mnde gut, alles gut—let them laugh 
that wins ‘twas thy farewell kick, given, TE will say for thee, with 
hearty good will, that set me free of the town last night, Tecan do no 
less for thee to-day; so far from hurting thee, theo, PE would rather 
send thee forth to tell the Bavarians what Andrew Speehbacher can do, 
whether in secret stratagem, open fight, or alter vietory won,” 

Closing this perhaps pardonable boast with an order to set him tree, 
he turned on his heel, and began to give such directions as should best 
secure the advantaves he bad gained, 

The first step was to cusure the safety of the prisoners without mate- 
rially diminishing the force which he wished to reserve for further ex- 
plots. Tn order to accomplish this, it was announced to the Bavarian 
soldiers who had hud down their arms, that they must be marched off to 
another part of the country; that af any attempted toescape en route, 
they would be shot, but that af they conducted themselves properly 
they should not be ill-treated. ‘To their astonishment, when they were 
marched out of the gates in a body, unarmed, they found that the 
principal part of the guard consisted of women, old and young, fair 
and ugly, yet, to their astonishment and indignation, women. ‘To these 
were added a few males, armed with rifles, being either aged or dis- 
abled men, or others whose duty called them towards that part of the 
country to which the prisoners were to be conveyed, To the indignant 
remoustrances of a young officer, one of the Bavarian prisoners, who 
exclaimed to Spechbacher that they had vielded themselves to men 
and not to women, aud deserved not this gratuitous insult, the Tyrolese 
general rephed, ‘* Necessity, not inclination, obliges us to this course. 
O ir men must go on to seck new victories, Our women must be left to 
preserve those already vamed,” 

As it is not our intention to trespass on the province of history by re- 
cording at length such great events as have secured a place in its more 
important pages, but rather to recall to recollection such minor details 
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as lend a character of romance to the Tyrolese war of 1809, it will here 
be sufficient to mention that the next day was signalised by the recovery 
of their capital by the Tyrolese, who on the sec ie day of the contest 
entered Inspriick, after a de spe rate engagement, in which superiority 
in energy and numbers gained a complete vie nan over the advantages 
of disc ipline and position e nyoye ‘dd by the Bavarians. 

Who shall deseribe the joy of the bold mountaineers at again boasting 
freedom from foreign dominion in their own ¢ apital? ‘To the Austrian Em- 
peror they had always looked as to a father by whom they were guaran- 
teed the possession of their ancicnt immunities and accustomed privileges, 
which the Bavarians had used every effort to subvert, Their first object 
was therefore to destroy every memorial of the hated rule of the latter 
power, and to substitute the Austrian eagle, The soldiers themselves, 
their office rs, the ve ry comm under (latd low by wounds received in the 
attempt to de fend the town against them) were treated with moderation 
and humanity worthy the nnitation of more civilised conquerors; but 
against all the badges of Bavarian authority, in the shape of inserip- 
tions, e nsigns, and crowns, the destroying bi nds of the jovial and half-in- 
ebriated victors were unsparingly directed, 

Wherever such objects were in reach, they were obliterated or torn 
down ; but at one spot in the market-place, where the golden crown of 
Bavaria was upraised on high, it seemed for a time to defy all efforts at 
removal, At this moment Hofer and Spechbacher, after talking over 
the events of the last two days, wherein each had signalised himself in 
different parts of the country, were returning to their quarters in’ the 
centre of the town, when they reached the eager crowd thus engaged, 
In vain were they trying each effort, one being hoisted on the shoulders 
of another to reach a height from which they could clamber up to tear 
itdown, All were clamorous for the accomplishment of their purpose, 
yet there it remained, as if mocking their ineffectual attempts. Sud- 
denly a stripling started from the crowd, his rifle at his side; he raised 
it to his shoulder, and firing at the chain by which the crown was at- 
tached, the hated badge of foreign rule tumbled into the market- place, 
amid the shouts of the assembly, 

The eyes of the leaders were turned upon him, and at the same mo- 
ment Hofer recognised in him his son, while Spechbacher greeted with 
a hearty shake of the hand the bold youth whom he had first met at the 
little inn of Passeyer. 

‘“ Your son is a fine fellow, Hofer,” he exclaimed, ‘¢ and has the 
sign of a great man, in that he is always to be met with in stirring 
moments. [| shall look to see something similar in my own boy when 
he is as big, or | shall be jealous,” 

So saying, he seized the arm of the young man, while his father ac- 
companying ‘him on the other side, the y continued thei Mi way. 

Who was ever proude rthan that stripling as he strode along in the 
sight of his victorious countrymen, between the two greatest men, in 
his eyes, that the world ever boasted ? Alas! vainly did he hope that 
their fortunes would be ever equal to their merits, and their successe 
continue worthy of their good cause ! 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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DON’T YOU WISH YOU MAY GET IT? 


Et pueri nasum rhinocerotis habent.” 


Ir was a wise and commodious custom among the heathen philo- 
sophers, to bring their doctrines to a point by the invention of some 
pithy phrase, which ev ery man might remember, and which might serve 
asa mnemonic sign to their disc iples, recalling to their minds the spirit 
of the system, and guiding them on any sudden emerge ney to the 
proper solution of its diffiec ulty. Thus, the ‘ nosce teipsum,’ for ex- 
ample, which Juvenal justly described as a direct emanation from heaven, 
will serve alike as a lesson of humility, or of self-esteem, as the case 
may require ; - and it will lead men of the most Opposite temperaments 
to take a just estimate of their own value, provided only that they have 
the sense to apply the maxim to themselves szne studio et ird, and to 
take an exact and honest account of the pros and the cons of the case 
in question, 

There may be, indeed, some who think this maxim of too vague and 
reneral a compl ‘xion for much practical utility. To know oneself 
thorou: ghly, is to be ac qui ainted not merely with ‘the man, but with all 
his environage (the * Encyclopedia Britannica” with all its supple- 
ments, inclusive). The maxim therefore is not only the beginning of 
all knowledve, but its end, and its middle also; so that nobody yet 
could boast of having fully followed the prescription, Without, how- 
ever, pushing matters to such an extreme of cavil, it may be allowed 
that he who best knows not only his own strength, but his own weak- 
nesses, will bring his goods to market to the greatest advantage, and 
will find himself equal to many sudden turns of fortune, under which 
men of less philosophy would inf; libly sink. 

Again: Nabe | Giwoas ISA Maxim of const: ant obligation, not only upon 
that extensive class of philosophers, the Owing-ites, but also ona most 
numerous body of operatives, whose industry has not the advantage of 
being patroniz red by the ¢ riminal courts. This maxim which may be 
famiiarly transh ited by its English equivalent, ** Snug’s the word,” 
is the governing prince iple also of a conside rable portion of the tobacco 
and spirit trade, of the mi ikers of her Majesty's etigies, of the manufac- 
turers of artifick sal joint-stock compi anies, and in one word of four-fifths 
of the dealers in all retail articles, from the improvisatort of British 
champagne, down to the purchasers of marine stores. The forgetful- 
ness of this their growing principle, though but in a sing!e instance, 
will make the greatest revolution in their fortunes, even to the fixing 
their future habitation in the ve ry antipodes ; s; and on that account, it 
might be supposed that they stand in need of any such mnemonic flip- 
flap as the sentence in question: but experience every day proves the 
reverse to be true; and furnishes its hundreds of instances of those who 
reyret too late their ignorance or forgetfulnes of the Greek philosopher’ 5 
preat le sson of mode sty. 

But it is not to our present purpose to defend any particular maxim; 
our object is to call attention to the uulity of such “ catchwords” in gene- 
ral,as being admirably accommodated tothe ing ipprehensiveness and indif- 
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ference of mankind, who are too apt to misunderstand a more detailed 
wisdom, or to forget it just at the very moment when they are most in need 
of its assistance. For this purpose we have not, perhaps, very felicitously 
commenced our attack. Instead of pointing our batteries from the rock of 
philosophy, we should have opened our fire from the more commanding 
range of every-day life. The pregnancy and utility of proverbs in sup- 
plying the place of formal and wearisome demonstrations of wisdom, Is, 
in spite of all the cleverness of our pleasant colleague in this Magazine, 
so universally acknowledged and felt, that there are few persons who 
have not at least one of them perpetually on duty, which they apply in 
season and out of season, as the saints do their religious conceits, @ 
tout bout de champ, insomuch that whoever will take the pains to 
ascertain any man’s favourite maxim, will have no bad clue to his pro- 
pens.ties and disposition. 

The greatest admirers and practitioners of the laconic, however, 
are those modern representatives of the peripatetic sect, whose wis- 
dom cries out in the streets in the shape of sundry pithy apothegms, 
which are current for awhile in every mouth, though clothed in a jargon 
whose origin is not always very easily traced. The slang philo- 
sophers are decided partisans of the multum in parvo, forcible in their 
epithets, comprehensive in their predicaments, deciding all things with 
a slap-dash intuition, and investing their thoughts in a deinotic phrase 
ology, startling, energizing, and eminently suggestive. Let us take, as 
an instance, the question at present heard at every turn, *“f Does your 
mother know you're out 2” It would puzzle the most practised attorney- 
general that ever hanged a man upon an inuendo, to set forth at length 
the whole that is implied in this comprehensive expression. A prig 
out on his lay, a Jerry Sneak absent froin home without leave, an ap- 
prentice mitching on a lark, it is impossible to give them, in more civil 
and inoffensive terms, the intimation that they are ** twigged,’ or more 
delicately to insinuate that they are in the pursuit of some one of the 
infinitely numerous modifications of the ‘ pleasant but wrong,” which 
are conveyed under the popular phrase of being ‘ after no good.” Were 
the moralist in such a case to pull up his friends in the career of their 
humour with a lengthy prose, on the impropriety of their ways, and the 
sinfulness of sin, it is to be doubted whether they would stop to hear 
him out; and it is certain that the adviser would have his labour for 
his pains: but the cpea pteroenta of the peripatetic go home to the 
heart ; und if they do not change a purpose, will at least teach it greater 
discretion in the execution. 

There is another phrase—‘‘ Go it, my hearty,” which, uttered with an 
appropriate emphasis, contains the entire substance of those pompous 
and very tedious harangues which historians fancy the leaders of armies 
make when on the eve of a battle, just as a stage-singer sings a song at 
his operatic opponent before he crosses swords with him, ‘This encou- 
raging * go it” determines the volitions of the multitude with an energy 
which laughs all ordinary rhetoric to scorn ; and is only to be equalled 
by the ‘* Up guards, and at them!” of the greatest of modern generals. 
It is at any time areceipt in full for a streetful of broken windows 
ou an illumination night; for a charge on the police, or the ducking 
of a pickpocket. So also ‘ blue ruin’ condenses into two words the 
whole philosophy of a temperance society, the entire life of a Father 
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Matthew ; ‘‘a screw loose”’ is an effectual notice to quit, in all matters 
of doubt and difliculty, from a tottering ministry to a bankrupt bill- 
dealer, from a baflled party-attack in the House to “a nose’ among 
the cracksmen—fully explaining to the densest understanding, that 
the thing is ‘*no vo;” which again is a phrase, that in the way of 
salutary caution is worth the best Q ED in the five first bcoks of 
Euclid. 

Amidst these and a thousand other similar scraps of philosophy, 
which are all excellent, it would be difficult to say which is the best. 
There is one, however, to which we are partic ularly inclined, as con- 
taining by implication an infinite variety of hopeful truths, and atford- 
ing at the same time the tinest rebuke of the innumerable follies which 
poor human nature commits, under the guidance of its own ill-consi- 
dered desires, and disproportioned expectations: need we add, that 
the phrase in question ts, ‘* Don’t you wish you may get it ?”’ 

In the vastness of its comprehension, this sentence of philosophy 
touches upon the systems of all the several schools. In the mouth of 
aman of cheerful disposition and serene temper, it embodies the poco 
curante indifference of a genuine epic urean, Such a man, if he sees his 
political enemies in possession of a mare’s-nest, and high in hope of 
making it an instrument for forwarding their own sinister purposes, he 
does not fall into a rage, call names, and toss about in his bed, 
old Homer has it, *‘ like a haggice roasting before the fire ;”’ he doesn’t 
storm and swear at an opponent, or knock him down first, and pistol 
him afterwards ; he only (‘in his mind’s eye, Horatio,”’) applies the top 
of his thumb to the tip of his nose, extends his fingers to their full 
range, and calms his rising bile with a stage whisper of ** Don’t you 
wish you may get it ?” 

With the misanthropist and the rigorist, the phrase may embody the 
whole force of the stoical ne te que@esiveris extra: it is a perpetual 
commentary on the necessity of self-reliance, and on the duty of taking 
a knock of the head from a bursting world, as coolly as you would a 
blow from a falling acorn: Si fractus illabatur orbis, impavidum 
ferient ruine. In his mouth, “ Don't you wish you may get it?” is in- 
deed ‘**a page of pgienen fit for an emperor,” a lesson of fortitude 
to the disap pointed, « f moderation to the over-sanguine. 

In its primitive senifie ation, as applied by the ’ prentic e boys on the 
Queen's highway, it is the very impe rsonation of cynicism. Diogenes 
himself, when “a took a lantern into the streets to look for a man, 
did not express his conte mpt for his fellow-creatures with half the 
energy. Plato, it may be imagined, was too polite an arguer to make 
use of this figure: but it can scarce be doubted, that when the afore- 

said Diogenes rebuked his pride, and sneered at his Persian carpets, 

the divine philosopher at least tacitly derided his envy with something 
like the reply in que stion. Pythagor: is, too, when he baffled the rather 
prying curiosity of his followers by his mystifications concerning num- 
bers, seems plainly to have said, “ Don’t you wish you may get at the 
knowledge of causes?" and Socrates, as he emptied the poison-cup, 
might have typified his full consciousness of his own superiority, by 
making r the sign at his frustrated and impotent enemies. 

That Galileo was moved by the spirit of this maxim, when perse- 
cuted to renounce the truth by a set of intolerant and self-interested 
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priests, and to admit that the earth stands still, while the sun is whirled 
around it along the sky’s railroad, is no unlikely conjecture; and if 
he did not make use of the precise terms, it was probably because the 
formula had not then been invented. The words actually adopted by 
him on that occasion—* e pur st muove’”’—(it moves all the same), sug- 
gest the pied-de-nez accompaniment as plainly as if he had used the 
modern expression ; and they cannot be better done into the elegant 
atticism of 1841, than by the equivalent ** Don’t you wish, &c.” 

In like manner, in the case of the philosophers of our own day, 
when we catch a German adept shut up in a dark closet, looking for 
“the absolute,” or closing his eyes the better to see through the. sub- 
lime mists of ontology, what more apposite demonstration could be given 
of the error of his ways, than ‘* Don’t you wish you may get it ?” 

‘¢ Don’t you wish you may get it?” contains also the whole philosophy 
of diplomacy. Francis L., when he bilked Charles V -» by building a 
chateau called Madrid, to whic -h he returned, and not to the capital of 
Spain, as he had promised,—could not en used a better formula for 
expressing his high consideration. In morals, ‘* Don’t you wish you 
may get it,’ ’ contains a whole sermon on spiritual pride, and might be 
emploved to save a world of disagreeable prosing. 

When we call to mind the vain aspirations of the national theatres 
for the resurrection of that very defunct ideality, the legitimate drama, 
and reflect on the many pretty addresses to that tune which have been 
recited before the curtain, we get sadly out of humour with veluéi in 
speculum, and long to have it replaced by our favourite formula. 

Under nearly the same circ umstances, as applicable to painting and 
also with reference to the close proximity of the academy's exhi- 
bition-rooms to those of the National Gallery, we should strongly re- 
commend our favourite sentence to be inscribed in golden letters over 
the entrance to the latter; and if Raffaelle be thought too graceful a 
subject to put over the door by way of ** a laughing devil,” there can be 
no objection to set up a bust of Caravaggio, in the act of making the 
appropriate sign. 

‘Don’t you wish you may get it?” is a fitting exponent ofthe very 
spirit of the compctition system adopted in the matter of Nelson's Monu- 
ment and of the Royal Exchange. It contains, on the one hand, a 
full exposition of the chances of a good model, and on the other, of the 
hopes of the poor artists who have been duped into a tri iI for remu- 
neration either in the shape of money or fame, at the hands of their 
ignorant emplovers. 

If we could but be persuaded to take this energetic formula more fre- 
quently into consideration, to place it over our chimney- pieces, to write 
it in our children’s copybooks, and to inscribe it on our public monu- 
ments, it would not only work the greatest change for the better in our 
morals, but would also be the saving of a great deal of money. What 
a world of dearly-bought wisdom would have been spared to many and 
many a family, if the vy had just asked themselves our question, ‘when 
they fancied a volden harvest from investments in South American 
securities! What endless vexations would be saved the female hun- 
ters after genteel society, if before they embarked in expensive enter- 
tainments, hired fine horses, bought fine equipages, and bespoke fine 
clothes, in the vain hope of acquiring the true fleur de monde, they 
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had just cast a look at their mirror, and found inscribed on their rather 
undistinguished foreheads, ** Don’t you wish you may get it?” Of all 
the minor mortifications which beset the path of human life, there are 
none more annoying in themselves, or more difficult to wit with dig- 
nity, than those which arise from the miscalculations of an overween- 
ing pretension, A modest man may pass respectably through the univer- 
sity without being a first-rate genius ; and many of the  odAn come 
to be esteemed as sage and le: arned persons in their several professions, 
though they never set the Thames on fire; but if a blockhead will write 
prize-poems that ever prove blanks, or will give himself out as a can- 
didate for honours, when in all likelihood he may not get a degree, he 
is voue to ridicule for the rest of his life. 

In like manner, while it is by no means necessary to be eloquent in 
order to pass muster as a decent member of parliament, the man who 
will speak when nobody will hear him, who sets coughing at defance, 
and cannot distinguish ‘between ironic = cheers and honest applause, 
becomes at once, and for ever, the standing jest of the house. Many 
a man, likewise, who is not an absolute fire- eater, and who thinks with 
Falstaff that * the latter end of a feast is better than the beginning x of 
a fray,” contrives to go to his grave with unquestioned valour, by 
merely keeping a POE tongue in his head; but che * fighting Bob 
Acres” is sure to come off with discredit, and a vapouring Bobadil 
never fails, in the end, to get more kicks than ha’pence. The ladies, 
too, have their share of these mortifications, Old women who fancy 
themselves young, and strive to repair the damages of time by the ap- 
pliances of art, only make their decadence the more conspicuous ; and 
many a fading virgin might have been happily married in her own 
rank of life, if she had not overreckoned her own beauties and 
ssanadiauale, and set her heart upon wedding a peerage. Infinite, 
in short, are the varieties of pretension, and endless the cases in which 
the capax imperii nisi imperasset, is applicable. But in one and all of 
them, the mortification might have been saved, if the parties, when they 
first conceived their unreasonable expectations, had simply asked them- 
selves, ** Don’t you wish you may get it?” Napoleon, when he reached 
Moscow, saw the fearful words too late. written in characters of fire 
over the Kremlin. How much would his destiny have been changed 
had he studied their import while yet in Poland ! 

Amongst the many decided failures in life, we are inclined to consider 
that of the old bachelors as the most decided. No class of ~— more 
fearfully miss their hap piness in life. No single man, as the late Mr. 
Incledon used to s: ay,‘ that ¢s aman,” when he has past fifty, but must 
feel how de arly his seltchas ‘ss hasjpurchased repentance. Sameel them, 
however, have good excuses for their mistake. Those to whom the 
Malthusian pris iple applies, would have been mad to marry; and 
there are bachelors who have sacrificed their hopes of wedded ‘felicity 
to comforting a maiden or widowed sister, or providing y for a family of 
orphan nephews. But very different is the case of the old bachelor 
who, setting outin lite with the design to be contented with nothing less 
than vouth, beauty, family, fortune, good-temper, and a whole board- 
ing-school’s worth of acc omplishme nuts, suffers numberless amiable and 
honest women to wither on the stem, ond goes on overlooking his own 
exquisite unworthiness, till Time, turning back his head as he gallops 
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on, past the completion of the poor devil’s fiftieth year, claps his long 
scythe to the end of his nose, and whispers in “ unwilling ears” the 
formidable question, ‘* Don’t you wish you may get it?” 

But here, methinks, we hear our anti- proverbial colleague exclaim, 
audi alteram partem. If there are such things as vain hopes and un- 
founded pretensions, there are also, it must be admitted, cases in- 
numerable in which too modest an estimate of a man’s merits and 
expectations have essentially marred his fortunes. Certainly, * who 
got the capital prize in the lottery, would never have obtained it, had 
he, in the first instance, put down his chance at its in a Pi 
value. True it is that there are as many who miss their market by an 
awkward shyness, as by an impudent presumption ; and the genius of 
speculation lives and has its being in a professed disregard of our 
maxim and its philosophy. So many things in life turn up contrary to 
all probability, so many unpromising ships come into harbour, and luck 
is indeed so much a lord, that prudence and caution are too often 
laughed out of countenance, and ‘‘ nothing venture, nothing have’ is 
taken as a full justification of the most extravagant attempts. But to 
back one proverb by another, these are the single swallows thatdo not 
make a summer. In looking back from the heights of a successful 
career on a life’s unpromising beginnings, if the majority have 
cause for surprise, still they will usually find that the several interven- 
ing steps have been successively prepared, by causes correspondent to 
the effects, and bya very strict adherence in conduct to the doctrine of 
probabilities. The ’prentice boy, who, to use Bonaparte’s phrase, 
passes Lord Mayor, is seldom the lad who commences by fixing his 
affections on a gilt coach and a mace to carry before him ; far more fre- 
quently he is a firm believer in our philosophy,—one who places ‘‘ Don’t 
you wish you may get it?” between himself and all manner of extravagant 
expectations, and gives to the positive the most decided preference over 
those imaginative goods that exist only in aremote and uncertain pos- 
sibility. “In getting up in life, as in a physical exaltation, men’s views 
expand as they advance ; and that which originally was absurd and 
mischievous to contemplate, may by a course of petty successes be 
brought within the grasp not only of thought, but of action. These 
instances eome not within the scope of the objection ; and if that ob- 
jection be confined to those cases in which a desperate and reckless 
neglect of probability has led men to fortunes unmerited and unac- 
countable, they are as nothing to the numbers whom such absurd 
expectations have tempted to their ruin. 

Still, it is not to be denied that in the employment of our ironical 
aspiration, as in most other instances, the danger of abuse is in a very 
close relation to the value of its use. That the happy efficacy of public 
opinion in keeping wayward dispositions in a wholesome check, 1s un - 
questionable ; yet is its influence not less unfortunate when abusively 
exercised through a weak apprehension of the qu’en dira-t-on of the 
Grundies. The point of honour, too, is not the less worthy of proper 
respect, because it may be abused by some professed duellist, or prevents 
a punctilious fool from admitting that he has been in error. So we con- 
tend again and again, that whatever occasional exceptions may arise 
in the application of “* Don’t you wish you may get it?” if properly 
estimated they will only serve to prove the rule. fo. 
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MORALS AND MANNERS OF THE SIXTEENTH AND 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES.* 


Tur Captains represent the public life of the period ; the private 
mode of living is shown in the Dames. From what we have stated 
respecting the former, a rapid judgment may be formed of the anarchy 
which prevailed in the state; there was no unity, no restraint, and no 
direction given to the nation by those in authority. The interior was 
overrun by civil wars, and by generals more powerful than their sove- 
reign, while the face of the country was covered by a multitude of 
small armies; gentlemen were every where seen roaming about in par- 
ties, in search of adventures abroad, and boasti ing every where of their 
entire independence of all controul. 

France was in this tumultuous and disorderly condition when its 
management was undertaken by Richelieu. His iron hand alone 
could successfully grapple with it, and we see him amid revolts and 
conepe acies, disci iphining these hi vaghty and ungovernable gentlemen ; 
or dragging them, silent “and condemued to death, in his train sheoush 
the aa and along its rivers; he held them with a strong hand to 
the last moment of his life; and when he died, so powerful was the 
movement he hadfgiven to the state-machine, that it proceeded onwards, 
calm and recular, throughout the seventeenth century. 

This political revolution is too well known for us to speak of it at 
any length, but we had occasion to allude to it en passant; our more 
particular business is with the private life of the period. 

We have already said”enough to give an idea of the laxness which 
every where existed in the private relations of France at this epoch. 
They were even displayed in the churches. 

Brantome himself composed the funeral sermon of his sister-in-law, 
Madame de Bourdeille; and this discourse was publicly pronounced 
betore a numerous and respectable congregation, by a Cordelier 
preacher of Bordeaux. And what does the reader think was the sub- 
ject of eulogy? The face, the bright eyes, and the fine person of 
Madame de Bourdeille! Each beauty is passed in review and the 
success of her worldly accomplishments are dwelt upon as accept- 
able merits at God's altar, The panegyrist even quotes some speci- 
mens of her sparkling wit, and several poems of which the defunct 
lady was the authoress; but there is not the slightest allusion to her 
soul, or toa future state. The body cngerosses the entire attention and 
all the ¢ loquence of the preac ‘her. 

In Brantéme’s time, no one was astonished to hear a Cordelier 
ardently de plore the beauty of a dead lady; in fact, the sixteenth cen- 
tury is precisely the epoch when religion was most talked about, as it 
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was that when religion was most earthly and connected with temporal 
feelings. 

The Hétel de Rambouillet, which was opened on the first day of the 
seventeenth century, acted as a sort of dyke to this current of licen- 
tiousness. The ladies resorted to the saloons of the Marchioness de 
Rambouillet, which served as a school of moral and mental discipline : 
in the same way the captains, their admirers, were schooled by the stern 
system of Richelieu. From her cabinet, hung with blue velvet, em- 
broidered wiih gold, in which was collected the élite of the men of 
geutus and taste, and women of honour and talent of the generation, 
that elegant and polished code of manners was promulgated, which, 
among all the glories of the reign of Louis XIV., was one of the most 
graceful and permanently use ful. 

The Hétel de Rambouillet has been much and severely criticised ; 
and ** Les Precieuses” of Moliere, which was only aimed against les 
mauvals singes qui travestissent, en les imitant, les plus excellentes 
choses,” have unjustly thrown a shade of conte impt and satire upon that 
choice society which was delighted by the ingenious trifling of Voiture. 
That some absurdities occurred at the Hétel de Rambouillet we are not 
disposed to deny; but they did not arise so much from bad taste 
(which, by the bye, will alwavs intrude more or less) as from an excess 
of delicacy and refinement, and the inevitable tendency of all reactions. 
The lite of mind was then in a strong resistance to the life of the 
sehses. 

Let us leave outside the door of the Hétel de Rambouillet, which, in 
truth, they never entered, such unskilful and tasteless imitations, and 
let us rather conte mplate the society admitted into the blue- chamber, 
The habits and customs of noble souls were there to be observed, with 
a purity of sentiment, and a delicate instinct of social proprieties : and 
it was in the Hétel de Rambouillet that Balzac became imbued with 
that Roman urbanity of which he was an ex xample, and of which he 
speaks so enthusiastically. Doubtlessly, this delicacy of mind has 
been frequently earried to the limits of me tapliysics : from one refine- 
ment to another, it proceeded to that degree of mysticism, in which the 
Count de Guiche and his mistress were so lost as to require an inter- 
preter to bring them back to the language and thoughts of ordinary 
existence, 

It was on this side that the object was sometimes overstepped ; but 
the error was a safe one, as the course taken was the most opposite to 
sensualism. The ‘*Map of Tender” was substituted for M. de Ne- 
mour’s recipe ; military tactics were exiled from the domain of gal- 
lantry; war and love became two distinct sciences ; and Mademoiselle 
de Scuderi was soon encouraged to laugh very heartily at that lover 
who had a trick of offering to prove his attachment to his mistress by 
killing somebody else. 

The bustle and tumult of the private life of the sixteenth century 
subsided into calm in the Hotel de Rambouillet, and by degrees 
changed into politeness, and good taste, and grace. 

‘*The Marchioness inspired these qualities in all who beheld her,” 
writes Mademoiselle de Scuderi after the death of Madame de Ram- 
bouillet; ‘and it may be said that they were diffused from her cabinet 
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throughout the court and the whole extent of the kingdom as long as 
she lived; and whatever we may see of them at present, is derived from 
her. In fact, our incomparable Artenice, was a model of perfection; 
virtuous, charming and modest, uniting politeness with reason, never 
doing any thing ungracefully, and never uttering a word which could 
wound or displease. a 

Time wore away the metaphysics and exaggerated spiritualism of 
some of the Marchioness’s friends; the elegant, polished, and rea- 
sonable system, of which she set them the example, was all that sur- 
vived of the Hotel de Rambouillet, which shone at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century as the battle of Lens did at the daw ning of 
the reion of Louis XIV. 

The life of BrantOme and that of Bussy, which this double reform 
separates, may fairly be tweated; the former as the point of departure 
of the improve ed method of soci: r existence, and the latter as the result, 
Their general aspect presents all the difference of the two epochs; 
on one hand, we see Brantome in the midst of a mob of gentlemen who 
wandered over France, or spread themselves through foreign lands, 
deferring to some chieftain, but only obeying their own caprices; on 
the other, we perceive an all- powerful de ‘spot, who gives his orders 
to vast armies who execute them. Bussy is last in the ranks. There we 
have love in full sail—a population of unscrupulous ladies with their 
captains living among them: here the manners are more closely veiled ; 
modern discretion shrouds passion in mystery and gilds vice with 
elegance. 

The same contrast is observable in their writings: BrantOme speaks 
openly, and without periphrasis, of the disorders of his time, like a 
person who sees nothing strange or unusual in what he is saying. In 
writing his ** Gaule Amoreuse,” Bussy furnishes his recitals with an ima- 
ginary framework, enveloping his allusions in epigrammatic touches, 
and, at a later period, in studious disavowals of any particular appli- 
cation, 

All had been changed by Richelieu and the Hotel de Rambouillet. 
Duelling alone continued, and is to be found in either portraiture ; 
some few females also stepped from one canvas to the other, taking 
with them the manners and morals of the sixteenth century ; Marion 
Delorme and Ninon de l'Enclos were a continuation in the seventeenth 
century of the ‘* Dames Galantes” of Brantéme. Wit was also trans- 
mitted from one age to the other, and vivifies the pages of Bussy, as it 
gave energy and vitality to those of Brantéme; but the style ts calmer 
and more correctly in unison with every thing else. 

We have now seen in the mirror held up to our view by a person 
well qualified for his task in all respects, and who has executed it 
faithfully, the sort of life tors was led by the gentlemen, his contempo- 
raries; a life of adventure and dissipation, in which battles, travels, 
duels and gallantries, were blended together pell-mell; where the pas- 
sions were developed, without any thing to restrain their ebullition, 
which was unchecked by a government no one feared, uninfluenced by 
a public no one respected, and uncorrected by a morality which was 
equally inefficacious without religion to sustain it. 

In this age of independence and disorder, we have seen two great re- 
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forming principles, Richelieu and the Hotel de Rambouillet, opposing 
an obstacle to the headlong course of such a turbulent nobility; the 
former crushing it by force, the latter taming and civilizing it by the 
charm of poetry and elerant conversation ; “and both united, leading 
it submissive and polished down to the reign of Louis XIV. We shall 
now proceed to point out the difference in the two frames of socie ty so 
closely connected in point of time, and yet so opposite in manners, 
from a cursory examination of the life, character, and writings of these 
two remarkable authors and eentlemen, to whom we have had such 
frequent reference. 

At the first glance, we perceive that the great part of Brantéme’s 
life was spent out of France, in search of advi entures In war, or to see 
the world, as he himself says; while the career of Bussy, setting 
aside his official campaigns (which were more matters of ceremony in 
the royal train than of actual service), was almost entirely passed in 
France, principally in Paris. Thus we see that one habit has already 
diminished, and an ancient taste departed: we allude to the custom 
and passion for travelling. Man’s activity has changed its seat; it no 
longer resides in the body : : we shall see that it now occupies the mind, 
which is an evident symptom of civilization. 

In taking a view of Paris in the sixteenth century, we cannot discern 
any thing that could possibly detain a person there in times of peace 
and idleness. The court was there, and nothing else; and the court 
was the sole place of meeting or of pleasure. During the day, the time 
of the men was spent in bodily exercises ; and in the evening, or on rainy 
days, their sole resource was in the company of the ladies. In ordinary 
cases, this was the sum of the pleasures of courtiers; and Brantome 
has told us that a gentleman soon wearies of all this. After the court, 
the Paris of the olden time offered no other pastime than that attorded 
by the taverns. It is not surprising, then, that they all started off as 
soon as possible for Italy, which in the distance, appeared a promised 
land of enjoyment and ‘enchantment; as they traversed the continent 
fit pour guerre, fit pour aventure, France was too narrow for their 
object. 

In Paris of the seventeenth century, we are at once struck by the 
lofty position of the court of Louis XIV., which reflected upon the city 
the éclat of its splendour and its delights ; ; to which dukes, marquises, 
and duchesses resorted from all corners of the land, because favour and 
fortune were to be found there only ; because it was the scene of earthly 
joy as well as of earthly ambition; where love and festivity were un- 
ceasing by day and night. It was the great rendezvous of the nobility as 
in the sixteenth century; but it was not their only resort as in old times. 
Below the level of the court, a crowd of hotels arose in Paris, where 
the brilliant society of the sev enteenth century met together every evening 
to admire and be admired ; where every comer brought his proportion 
of wit and news; where conversation became a real ‘and essential part 
of the entertainment—a charming conspiracy to kill time and spend 
the tedious hours with its heroes, its victims, its secrets, and its mys- 
teries—where a thousand small passions crossed and jostled each other 
in their course—where a thousand small interests agitated the members 
of the social confederacy, rendering them amusing or ridiculous, and 
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forming the torment or the charm of existence. Here we see the 
Hotel de Rambouillet, with Balzac and Voiture, and the enthusiasm of 
fine speeches and exquisite manners; there the Hotel d’Albret, with 
all its seductions of luxury and wealth; the Hétel de Richelieu, with 
the original face of the Abbe Testu and the spiritual seriousness of 
Madame Scarron; the Hotel de Longueville, all fresh with the recol- 
lections of the Fronde, and the greatest names of the age; the Hotel 
de Larochefoucauld, with Madame de La Fayette, and Madame de 
Sevigné; the circle of Mademoiselle de Montpensier, or the Hall of 
Moecenas, as it was designated by the erudite Huet; then the ruelles 

of the Petits Athéenes (the Faubourg St. Germain); the réduits of the 
Place Dorique (the Place Royale) ; of the Quartier de Scolie (the 
Marais); of the Jle de Delos (the Isle Notre Dame); in short, the 
most delightful asylums for idleness and malicious wit. Further in the 

distance was the theatre of Corneille and Racine, and that of Moliére : 
the pulpits of Bossuet and Bourdalone—all that could energise and 
enchant the heart, or elevate the mind to glory, and the soul to 
Heaven—attracting men from afar, and intoxicating while it detained 
them. How could these happy gentlemen entertain a thougit of tra- 
velling or roaming over the world, when more enjoyments were as- 
sembled at their own doors than ail Europe united could have offered 
them elsewhere? France had become the Italy of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; in her capital the head-quarters of luxury, wit, and taste were 
established ; it was the country of the arts and of fashion, and na- 
turally became the object of imitation and envy. People flocked to 
it, and never left it again; Bussy inhabited it for the very same rea- 
sons that induced Brantéme to desert it. We soon distinguished the 
ditterence of their respective talents. Bussy, who dwelt in the centre 
of the capital, and in constant intercourse with men of wit and women 
of taste, is an elegant and ingenious writer. Brantéme, who saw and 
did much, is a writer of abounding and brilliant im: igination. 

There is the same contrast in all the episodes of the lives of these two 
gentlemen as there is in their ensemble; on the one hand, we perceive 
the old feudal Paris projecting its shadow over all the actions of Bran- 
tome, and investing them with an air of havghty and chivalrous 
independence ; and on the other, the monarchical Paris of the seven- 
teenth century, the elegant capital whose modern aspect is reflected 
in the history of M. de Bussy. The gallantries of Brantome’s youth 
are vivid, bold, and surrounded with romantic circumstances ; those of 
Bussy are timid, secret, and, if we may be allowed the expression, 
regular. The love-affairs of Brantéme have Italy and Spain for their 
scene, with histories of travels and dangers, which captivate the ima- 
gination. Those of Bussy are less frank, untroubled by sounds of 
war or brilliant circumstances; it is no longer the time when ladies 
Hung gloves into the court of lions, and cavaliers picked them up amidst 
the ringing plaudits of a princely company. 

Brantéme and Bussy were both soldiers; they have each recorded 
their campaigns; and herein is more especially apparent the contrast 
between the feudal and modern character. The former displays a fer- 
vent love for handsome matchlocks, fine horses, and rich arms; every 
thing, in short, that invests a man with the heroic allures of a gallant 
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captain. He shows that he has an innate taste for war, and that mo- 
tion and bustle are indispensable to him; part of his life was spent in 
action, and the remainder in relating what he had done and seen. Bussy 
became a soldier because he was a nobleman, and because his birth had 
made him, of necessity, a man of war; but he never felt, or pretended 
to Brantéme’s enthusiasm for military matters. He distinguished him- 
self when the opportunity offered, and obtained the reputation of a 
good cavalry officer; but if the prejudices of the time had per- 
mitted a gentleman to obtain a renown otherwise than in the field, it is 
likely that Bussy would have devoted himself to literature, and been 
contented with the character of ‘*a man of wit about town.” This is 
clearly proved by his behaviour during his disgrace ; when exiled from 
the court, and confined to his Chateau of Chaseu, he witnessed the 
constant departure of the neighbouring nobility for the army, when his 
friends were preparing for the campaign, and his relations came to take 
leave of him before proceeding to the frontier. At such a time, Bran- 
tome could not have restrained himself, but would have mounted and 
followed the departing soldiers. Bussy despatched a respectful mis- 
sive to the King, craving permission to join the army; and when his 
request was refused, stayed quietly at home, and wrote satirical 
letters to his cousin, Madame de Sevigné. BrantOme would not have 
troubled himself to ask any body’s leave. When there was war in 
France, he shut up his house, and went and fought against the Hu- 
guenots at Blois, Bourges, Dreux, and Rouen; in short, wherever 
fighting was the order of the day. He talks of war with a very 
different kind of vivacity to that of De Bussy; what he relates he him- 
self witnessed, or, like Froissart, heard from the mouths of vieux 
aventuriers. 

His imagination takes fire while he writes; in the current of a 
stirring adventure, he suddenly interrupts himself to exclaim, ‘*‘ Would 
to Heaven I were as stout and hearty as I was then!’ The recollection 
of M. de Guise’s tall red plumes excites a passion in his heart ; and 
one of the most interesting things in his narratives, is the warm and 
affectionate manner in which he recounts the deaths of his heroes; 
when he comes to the close of their lives, and before quitting them, he 
seems to cling to their memory, as if he could not see their death 
without emotion. His dreams of an accomplished captain are of the 
same intensity as those which Cicero indulged in respecting the perfect 
orator. Bussy is altogether cold and modern by the side of such a 
glowing historian; and he manifests the same sang froid in his Memoirs 
as he did in the presence of the gentlemen whom he allowed to go to 
the field without him. 

The independence of Brantéme and the servile submission of Bussy 
towards their respective sovereigns, are as strongly characteristic of the 
men, as they are of the altered manners of the times. Brantéme would 
not quietly put up with the injustice of the court. Henry III. had 
promised him the reversion of the Sénéchalship of Perigord, on the 
death of his elder brother, André de Bourdeille; when that event 
happened, the king forgot his promise. BrantOme went and complained 
to the sovereign in his closet; the King tried to excuse himself, but 
Brantéme would not listen to him: he rushed out of the Louvre in a 
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rage, swearing and protesting that “‘If he had a thousand lives he 
would not risk one of them for such a felon King of France,” cursing 
Heaven, spitting upon the royal favours and consigning to perdition the 
scurvy rogues who had fattened upon the King’s favour, but had not 
earned it, like himself. 

«1 had by chance,” adds he, ‘in my girdle the gilded key of the 
king’s closet,” (he was gentleman in ordinary, with a salary of 800 
francs); ‘* this I det iched and flung into the river. I will never again 
enter his presence, because | abhor and despise him.” 

But this was not all; in his wrath he formed the project of giving up 
the cities of the coast to the Spaniards, selling his property, and retiring 
into Spain. He immediately set off for the west, to concert his plans; 
but, while on his journey, he was flung by a hich- spirited horse, and so 
seriously injured that he was confined to his bed during four years. He 
forgot his intentions relative to the King of S Spain, but he never forgave 
King Henry, to whose court he would not return, but proudly remained 
in his castle of Richemont, where he wrote his Memoirs pour se dis- 
traire. 

Let us compare with this burst of fury which so trifling a matter ex- 
cited, the behaviour of Bussy when contined in the Bastille for having 
written a doggerel quatrain on Louis XLV. and Mademoiselle de la 
Valhere. 

For those four lines he was solemnly expelled the court, and exiled to 
his estate. He was not a person to fling the key into the river, nor to talk 
about his wrongs, nor to meditate the betrayal of cities, or a flight into 
Spain, but very quietly withdrew to the extremity of Burgundy. From 
that place he represented himself as prostrate before the feet of the 
master who spurned him, and whom he actually disgusted by his flat- 
teres and supplications; he beseeched that he ‘might be allowed as a 
favour to serve him, and to write his glorious history for the admiration 
of posterity ; he travelled secretly to Paris, made interest with the 
Duke de Saint Aignan to introduce him by sinaiah into the royal anti- 

hamber, where, surrounded by lacquies, he announced his intention of 
waiting until the king would condescend to receive his visit and grant 
his petition. Yet Bussy was just as proud as Brantome; but every 
thing connected with the monarch was now monté in a different tone 
(as Madame de Sevigne expresses it); the Bastille had tamed the 
haughtiness of the nobility; and their self-love revenged itself on their 
dependants by way of compensation for their obsequiousness to the 
master. 

BrantOme, whose high spirit and temper could display itself freely, 
did not thik it becoming or worthy of him, to show his pride to his 
mteriors; when necessary, he ¢ rushes them with brief and concise 
contempt, and so dismisses the subject. Thus, in his old age, he had a 
law suit against a citizen named Mallety, who refused to swear faith 
and homage to him as seigneur. Foreseeing that he could not live to 
the end of the suit, he be queathed his wrath by will to his heirs, order- 
ing them, on pain of being disinherited, to pursue to extremity ‘ce 
petit galant, sprung froma mean family, his grandfather having been a 

notary, as many of his minutes, still in existence, signed Mallety, 
testify.” This is the only notice he took of the affair; thus overwhelm- 
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ing the citizen with his own nobility, and then leaving him to be dealt 
with by his people. 

The old age of Bussy was also occupied by a lawsuit; his daugh- 
ter, the Marchioness de Coligny, had privately married a gentle- 
man of very small fortune, whose nobility was not clearly ascer- 
tained. The circumstance was only disclosed by her pregnancy. 
Bussy was at this time in disgrace ; exiled to his chateau, andjcursing 
in his heart the despot whom he so meanly flattered, he seized this 
opportunity of discharging his bitterness upon some one with impunity, 
His only talk was of the cudgel; he insulted every body who endea- 
voured to mediate between his son-in-law and himself; he dragged the 
former before the tribunals; intrigued with the opposing advocates ; 
refused to submit to the judgment which confirmed the marriage, and 
tried to shelter his daughter’s dishonour under his own pride. All this 
fury is evidently nothing but the revengeful re-action of his wounded 
self-love. 

There is still another kind of vanity which is common to both, and 
which they pushed even to absurdity. No longer trusting to the hazards 
of the present, they try to derive consolation from the past, and take 
refuge in the pride of birth. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries every gentleman endeavoured to exalt his own family and disparage 
that of his neighbour ; and their conduct in this respect might be assi- 
milated to one who flung his name violently into the abyss of bygone 
time in order to try and ‘awake anecho. Some of them traced back to 
the thirteenth century; others quoted Charlemagne, while many were 
not so modest; each family, as Is the case with nations, sought a fabu- 
lous origin in remote antiquity. Bussy declares that his ancestors 
were powerful lords in the time of the first crusade; and Brantome 
claims Marcoiner, a chief of the Gauls, as his lineal progenitor. 
This is one extreme of Brantéme’s pride; the other is to be found 
in the castle of Richemont to which he retired after his quarrel with 
Henry IIIf. and his fall from his horse. The remainder of his life 
was passed in writing. In a subsequent age we find Bussy retired in 
like manner to his castle of Chaseu, on il terms with the court, and 
composing books. We here see them both in seclusion, after a life of 
war and gallantry, shut up with their self- love and discontent ; and 
here, for the last time, we shall mark the contrast which we have per- 
ceived throughout, and in every detail of their history. Brantome, 
after a life of independence, voluntarily withdrew to his manor, angry 
with his sovereign, and “‘ méprisant sa grace.” Bussy, after his deten- 
tion in the Bastille, was exiled from the court, aud confined to his 
estates, in spite of his flatteries and protestations. In the interval of 
the age which separates these geutlemen, the anger (which is the point 
of comparison between them) has changed sides ; ; In the one instance 
it is the King who banishes and will not admit any excuses ; in the 
other, it is the centleman who rejects them, and so revenges himself on 
his Prince. 

We will conclude with a word or two upon their respective works. 
In a short preface to one of his treatises, Brantome declares that he 
‘“ writes in his bedchamber, sick and bed-ridden.” In order to assuage 
his pain he passes his life in review, with all that he has seen and learned, 
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as does the soldier, who, while on guard, thinks of his loves and warlike 
passages, to divert the tedious hours.” We can fancy what the recol- 
lections of a person who had travelled like Brantéme should con- 
tain, and we have seen with what animation he remembered and narrated 
his military achievements and associations. When he begins to use his 
pen to recount the affairs of gallantry with which his brain was teem- 
ing, he says: ‘* 1 am aware that I am undertaking a great task, and 
that I should never conclude if I attempted to do ! so, for all the paper 
of the Chamber of Accounts at Paris would not suffice to comprehend 
the moiety of the histories of these ladies and gentlemen; but for all 
that, I will write as much as [ can; and when I can no more, I will 
leave my pen to old Nick, or to some good comrade, to resume it.’ 

This dirty pen which Brantome flung from him, was picked up by 
his ‘‘ good comrade” Bussy, and the ‘*Gaule Amoureuse” was a 
fitting cael to the ‘* Dames Galantes.” But it is no longer a sol- 
dier of the court-guard who falls back upon his recollections to 
spend his time; it is a man who makes a weapon of his memory, 
and launches epigram and satire against all who had offended him, 
particularly the women. Brantéme was satisfied with narratives ; 
Bussy draws likenesses: one talks on carelessly, whenever the whim 
seizes him; the other writes elaborately, and takes S pains to point and 
sharpen each sentence. Brantéme was altogether indifferent to literary 
reputation, and letters occupied but a small portion of his existence 3 
he was a man of action, not an author, and only turned to making 
books because he was flung from his horse and could no longer keep 
the saddle. In the life of Bussy, literature is every where visible. 
When he was in the Bastille, the Jesuits proposed to him to answer the 
‘* Lettres Provinciales ;”’ and when in the field, Turenne wrote to the 
King, “ That M. de Bussy was the best officer in his armies—pour les 
chansons." When war was over, Bussy kept up a_ correspondence of 
wit from his chateau with Madame de Se vigné, Madlle. de Scuderi, and 
others; in short, he was a member of the “Academie Francaise. It is 
no longer the man, but the author who speaks. In the seventeenth 
century the military life had begun to give way to the literary ; we have 
given an insight into the habits of the captains and dames of Bran- 
tome; and if we pay the same attention to the gentlemen and ladies 
of Bussy’s time, we shall find that the captains are transformed into 
academicians, and that the dames write romances and letters. 














THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF CHARLES CHESTERFIELD, 


THE YOUTH OF GENIUS, 


By Mrs. Trotiore, 


Cuarp. XX. 
A SHORT CHAPTER, WHICH CONTAINS A FEW IMPORTANT FACTS. 


For some reason or other, our hero felt more inclined for solitary 
musings, and a solitary breakfast on the following morning, than even 
for the gentle smiles of the beautiful Clara ; and the breakfast-table in 
Bruton-street was therefore surrounded only by the family trio. As 
soon as her tea and coffee duties were ended, Clara rose and left the 
room, feeling absolutely incapable of continuing the gossiping conver- 

sation any longer. 

“That is just what I wanted her to do,” said Mrs. Longuéville, set- 
tling herself in her arm-chair; ‘‘ for I must positively speak to you 
about her. Do you not think she is looking wretchedly ill, Sir George ? 
I strongly suspect that something has occurred to vex her.” 

** Do you think so, Amelia? I declare I have not observed it,” re- 
plied the baronet. ‘‘ What is it makes you think so?” 

** Look at her with a little more attention, brother, and the fact will 
hardly escape you. As you have not observed her looking ill, it fol- 
lows, of course, that you have not, like me, been exercising your inge- 
nuity to discover the cause of it. But I think it is time that you 
should observe both the one and the other. Your daughter is breaking 
her heart for Dalrymple, Sir George. I have no more doubt of this 
fact, than of my existence.” 

‘¢ Nonsense! Amelia; I, on my side, have no doubt that they under- 
stand each other perfectly well. This whim of his, which has taken 
him off in the very middle of the London season, may likely enough be 
a vexation to her, and may make her look what you call ill; but I will 
bet you what you like that it arises solely from some lovers’ quarrel. 
You know that she is as proud as Lucifer, and I dare say she has taken 
some miff, and sent him off in dudgeon.” 

‘“‘ Did | believe you to be in funds, brother, to pay a bet without in- 
convenience, I should be ready to accept one on this point to any 
amount you please. There has been no question of love between them 
—none, none whatever. Of this I feel perfectly sure.’ 

“ That is to say, that he has not yet proposed to her—of course I 
know that. A fortune like Dalrymple’ s rarely offers itself in secret-— 
on such occasions papas are in nowise terrible. Nevertheless, Amelia, 
I am very perfectly persuaded that they are lovers. Our shilling écarté, 
sister, though played admirably well on both sides, is not so absorbing 
as to prevent my seeing what has been going on at the tea-table; and 
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the result of my observations is, that Arthur and Clara are in love with 
each other. Trust me, I know a little what men are, and women 
too.” 

‘“* And having made that profound discovery, Sir George, you think 
the rather more bmnport wat matter of a marriage between them, pertectly 
sure and certain, do you? Lam sorry to say that 1 am very essentially 
of a ditlerent opinion.” 

“ T confess I find it difficult to conceive what should prevent it. If 
he likes her, and she likes him, what on earth should keep them asun- 
der 7” 

‘Listen, and I will tell you. Mr. Dalrymple’s jealous notions of 
propriety will prevent it. He does not approve of the domestication of 
your protegé, Sit George; and he has left London in order to cure 
himself of an inclination which his stiff-necked judgment does not 
approve. He would die rather than yield to passion at the expense of 
judgment.” 

‘ Presuming all this to be true, will you do me the favour, Amelia, 
to tell me how you found it out? Has Arthur Dalrymple been making 
you his confidant?” said Sir George, somewhat sneeringly. 

‘*T am not aware of the existence of any one less likely to indulge 
me in this way than your accomplished ward,’ replied Mrs. Longueé- 
ville. ** But, on the other hand, I know no one to whom such sort of 
confidence is less necessary than to myself. 1 should as soon think of 
asking my adversary at whist what ‘trumps he had in his hand, as re- 
quire such communications from persons respecting whose private affairs 
J am interested. I] trust to my own acuteness, brother, for the disco- 
very of both.” 

And few persons, sister,” replied Sir George, bowing with the air 
afa Lord Oglevie, ‘* might with equal safety trust their own sagacity 
in either. But to be very serious; what can Mr. Dalrymple have ever 
seen or heard from our reserved and generally haughty Clara, which 
could by possibility give rise to such a feeling as jealousy of our 
worthy rustic, Charles Chesterfield? The idea appears to me utterly 
pre} osterous, 

‘* Dalrymple is a man infinitely more likely to be influenced by 
what he fancies than by what he sees, or at any rate by what others 
would see in his place,” returned the acute Mrs. Longueville ; ‘* were 
it not so, he must have long avo been aware that the reserved and 
haughty Clara, as you call her, had surrendered her heart to him, not 
only unconditionally, but without being asked for it. However, I am 
far from ree rett ne that on this pont ‘the young ceentleman is some- 
what less ck ehted than myself. It is intinite ‘ly better that it should 
be so. a less, one of two courses must be pursued ; we must 
either man@uvre so as to get D; rym iple back to town, pack off the 
village Apollo to pipe amidst his native trees, and this very absurd 
obstacle removed, trust to the mutual liking which most assuredly 
exists, for the setting matters in the right way—or, give up the gentle- 
man and his ten thousand a- vear as a forlorn hope. and endeavour to 
save the poor girl from a decline, by immedi: itely changing the scene, 
and giving her something else to think of.’ 


“1 presume that it is not necessary, Amelia, that I should dilate to 
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you upon the sincerity of my inclination to promote this match?” said 
Sir George. 

Mrs. Longuéville bowed. 

‘Well then, let me state to you a fact, that you may find it more 
difficult to receive with faith. Ihave no intention whatever of follow- 
ing your suggestion respecting voung Chesterfield. Most assuredly, 
Ame lia, I shall not return my rustic Apollo to his native woods.” 

‘* Then you utterly discredit my assurance respecting the effect which 
his familiarity here has produce ‘don Dalrymple ?” 

“T have such very perfect reliance on your habitual acuteness of 
observation, sister, that I can hardly say that. Although, I confess it 
appears to me most outrageously improbable, that in this instance you 
should be right. However, I confess to you, that this is not just now 
the most important question.” 

‘* What can you mean, Sir George Meddows ?” demanded his sister, 
looking both surprise cd and alarmed. 

“Twill tell you,” he said, drawing his chair closer to her, and speak- 
ing in a tone from which all lightness had vanished. 

“ Mrs. Longuéville,” he resumed, “ you are the only person existing 
who really knows any thing of the actual state of my affairs—yet you 
are very far from knowing all. But if you will give me a patient hear- 
ing for a few minutes, I will lay my precise situation before you. 
That the subject is a very disagreeable one, is the only reason why I 
have not asked your attention to it before. That I am a ruined man, 
Amelia, I believe you pretty well know already ; that is to say, you 
know that were I to die to-morrow, it would require but a very few 
days to prove that I died insolvent; but you do not know how despe- 
rately difficult it is for me to live on from day to day; you do not 
know that there is nota single source from whence I could hope to 
squeeze a few hundreds. by way of a loan, that I have not drawn upon 
and totally exhausted ; and that nothing but my still very sanguine 
hope of getting Dalrymple for my son-in-law has enabled me to breast 
the coming storm as Ihave done. Should this fail me—but I will not, 
I am not come to such a supposition as yet.” 

** But, gracious Heaven, brother! If such be your position, how is 
it possible. that you can deliberately declare it to be your iutention to 
risk this last hope, for the sake of persevering in a ‘patronizing whim 
which, pardon me, it was most exceedingly absurd ever to have con- 
ceived ¢’ 

«And do you really know me so very little, Mrs. Longueville, as to 
fancy that I would have encumbered myself with this inspired lout, 
without some prudential motive, strong enough for even yourself to ap- 
prove’ I have sometimes acted, I believe, like a fool, and oftener like 
a madman; but never surely like a passionate admirer of a young rus- 
tic’s verses, or the patron of such a profitless cub as Charles Chester- 
field.” 

‘* Do not torment me with riddles, brother!’ said Mrs. Longueville, 
knitting her brows, and speaking in a tone of vastly less softness than 
ordinary. ‘‘Tell me, in the name of common sense, and tell me at 
once why you brought him, and why you persist in keeping him here ? 
This is surely no moment for idle jesting.’ 
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“Tt is not, Amelia, and I will tell you all. In the first place, sister, 

I have already borrowed money of his father , and as I positively could 
not, without inconvenience, pay the interest due upon it when I saw the 
old man at the Grange, I was well enough pleased to lay the whole 
race under an immeasurable obligation by bringing this lad up to 
town. But thatis not all, Mrs. Longueville,” continued Sir George, 
occupying his eyes and hands in stirring the remnant of acup of 
coffee. ‘That is not all—and to say t truth, I almost wonder that the 
acute ness of which you boast has not already led you to divine the 
rest.” Here he paused, and looking rather furtively at his sister, he 
perceived that she too was employed like himself in playing with a tea- 
spoon und coffee-cup. There must have been something of intelligence 
in her downcast face, for he said, 

‘*T think you understand me now, Amelia. I think you guess why 
l invited this young legatee to come and improve his fortune in London. 
Am I not right / ? Do you not divine the reason 2?” 

“And if Ido,” she replied, “1 am as far as ever from conceiving 
how it is possible that any accommodation which you may hope from 
him can be of sufficient importance to set against the remotest possi- 
bility of the arrangement being disapproved by Dalrymple. The one 
ought not to be ballanced in your mind against the other.” 

** Nor could it, Amelia,” replied Sir George, gloomily, os were it not 
that things are still worse with me than you as yet imagine.’ 

‘*T wish, brother, that you would tell me the whole at once. I have 
aright to your confidence in every way. It is not the first time you 
have bestowed it upon me, and | think you will say that I never 
abused it. It is, moreover, necessary for my own affairs that I should 
know the worst. If any thing like a crisis 1s approaching, it will be 
desirable for me immediately to return to France. And in that case, 
if Clara will pay me the same sum she now pi ays you, I will agree to 
take her with me, and do the best I can for her in Paris till the storm 
is blown over. But it is essential that you should let me know all.” 

«Your consideration for me in this, is great,” replied the baronet, 
bitterly. ‘ But it is very idle to shrink from hearing of an arrange- 
ment which is precisely what I should have most approved—and which 
I trust, sister, will eventu: illy take place should the storm come, and 
not blow over ‘till it has made a wreck of me. Weare not quite come 
to this, however, as yet.” 

‘But you have not yet told me what is this worst that remains 
behind. — Pray let me hear all,” said Mrs. Longuéville, authoritatively. 

6 J have not the slightest inclination to conceal any thing,” he re- 
plied. ‘On the contrary, I particularly wish that you should be ac- 
— d with all the circumstances of my situation, in order not only 
that, ' poss sible, you should help me by your advice, but also that you 
may judge me fairly, The most terrible pressure at the present mo- 
ment, Amelia, arises from the absolute necessity of my settling the 
trust account with Dalrymple. That is the substance. All other fears 
are shi idows.’ 

‘Do you mean that you have spent his money, George ?” said Mrs. 
ie rueville , suddenly turning r pale. 

* Every sixpence of it!” answered the baronet, with stoic calmness. 
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“And you still fancy that he will marry your daughter 2” she said. 

“Not if he discovers the fact,” replied Sir George. ‘* For though 
I have every reason to believe him liberal, and even generous in regard 
to money, I know him to have the most exaggerated notions respecting 
the necessity of exact accounts; and I do not believe that the woman 
exists, who could turn his sober head sufficiently to make him connect 
himself—in short, to make him forget or forgive any inaccuracy of 
the kind. On this point, Mrs. Longueville, my opinion cannot be 
shaken.” 

‘** | agree with you,” was his sister’s succinct reply. 

‘‘Then you perceive that no choice was left me between the utter 
destruction of all our hopes for poor dear Clara, and the submitting to 
avail myself of any means, however disagreeable, for getting out of 
this most horrible embarrassment ?” 

** And your plan is to borrow this silly young poet’s legacy as soon as 
he gets into actual possession of it?” 

“Exactly so,” said Sir George. 

“What if he fails you?” 

‘“Then the game is up—unless, indeed, you would yourself assist 
me, Amelia 2?” 

Mrs. Longueville fixed her dark eyes upon him in silence for half a 
minute, and then answered with a smile, ‘‘ These last are the only words 
you have spoken in this conversation, Sir George, that have very greatly 
surprised me; but I own I do wonder at hearing you propose what 
you so perfectly well know is ridiculous.” 

‘Of course, of course—I know it, I do know it perfectly. But 
you, too, know what sort of aid a drowning man will catch at. There 
is one other way, to be sure. Clara herself might lend me her five 
thousand.” 

‘‘ Lend it to vou 2?” said Mrs. Longueville, interrogatively. 

“True, Amelia. It would be very like asking for the loan of a leg 
of mutton. Yet if it were the means of marrying her ?” 

‘‘ And if the money were lent, Mr. Dalrymple paid, and no marriage 
follow? What would Clara’s fate be then ?” 

‘Then I should decidedly have managed vilely, both for myself and 
her. But young Chesterfield will lend me the money, I have not the 
slightest doubt of it, and a proud man he will be that day, take my 
word for it. So far I feel myself safe. But there is difficulty i in point 
of time, you will observe, and it is exactly on that point that I want 
your advice. Dalrymple’s claim upon me will come in July or August, 
we'll say at the very latest, and young Chesterfield will not be of age 
till December. How in the world am I to get over this interval ?” 

‘* Of course, you must contrive in some way or other to postpone 
the settling. To a man of your great mental resources, Sir George, 
this can be a matter of no great difficulty.” 

‘* Well! we shall see. It would certainly be rather too hard upon 
me, sister, if, having no ready money, I had no ready wit either.” 

‘* You are playful this morning, Sir George,” said his sister, rising. 

** Do not be in a hurry, Amelia. Do not be impatient to see me in 
a humour to hang myself. Perhaps it will come of itself by and by.” 

‘* And if it does, Sir George, I should consider both must be equally 
childish. But tell me—merely as a matter of curiosity, will it be ab- 
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solutely necessary to strip this unlucky boy bare. You surely cannot 
owe Mr. D; ilrymple four thousand pounds ?’ 

‘‘] am afraid you are mistaken, Mrs. Longueville. But even if you 
were right, even if, by borrowing this trifle, | were to find myself with 
a few pounds i in my pocket, 1 would just ask you to whom would it be 
most necessary—to Charles Chesterfield or to me? What are his 
wants, hi appy fellow! compared to mine? Just meat and drink, and 
a new suit once in two years—all of which his father will be ready to 
give—and then just think of me!” 

« Perfectly true, Sir George. I confess T often think of the compa- 
rative wealth of that class with much envy. 

‘And well you may! J] am sure when the »y can help us, they ought 
todo it. But now I must be off, Amelia. I expect a fellow to meet 
me about a horse that 1 want to buy. Heigh ho! I have certainly 
eased my mind a little by telling you all my troubles. But turn it in 
your he ad a little—that mischievous problem I me an, about the difference 
of time. You will do me an essential service if you can hit upon 
some neat way of getting me out of this dilemma. I am sure you 
could help me if you would think about it.’ 

‘‘Tam going to string some pearls for my hair to-mght, and I will 
meditate upon it with every bead I drop,” said Mrs. Longuéville, mov- 
ing towards the door, and looking as tranquil as if she had been enjoy- 
ing the most agreeable conversation in the world. 

“Thank you, kind sister!” returned Sir George, gaily kissing his 
hand. ‘* What a comfort it is to have a friend who so thoroughly 
understands me!”’ 

“And on my part I can truly say, that it is a comfort to have a 
brother who can appreciate my atlection.” 

And so they parted. 


Cuar. XXI, 


A BUSINESS-LIKE INTERVIEW BETWEEN MRS. SHERPOURNE AND MR. 
MARCHMONT—A SOLEMN LEAGUE AND COVENANT. 


Mr. Marcumont was tolerably punctual to the appointment he 
had made with Mrs. Sherbourne on quitting the theatre—that is to say, 
he arrived at her lodgings not much more than two hours after the time 
named. Had her visiter been one of the many who were accustomed 
to call upon her, merely to enjoy the pleasure of her fascinating con- 
versation, it is probable she would have received him rather coolly, 
having ordered herself to be denied to some half-dozen dear friends 
during the interval that she was waiting for him. But very different 
were both her conduct and her feelings on the present occasion. That 
he should flirt with her, faithfully and tende rly, whenever they met, was 
but a secondary wish; that he should deal with her for a ceriain MS. 
which she had to dispose of was the first, and on this she was so in- 
tent, that she was perfectly capable of forgiving his coming late, pro- 
vided only that he came at last. 

‘I hardly know,” she said, after the first affectionate greeting was 
over, ‘* I hardly know whether I am most delighted, or most ashamed 
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to see you here! My heart fails me when [ think how many things 
you may have been obliged to neglect, in order tocome to me!” 

‘No, no, I never neglect any thing, my charming Mrs. Sherbourne. 
Pcstponement is not neglect, you know. Show me ‘the man who would 
not postpone the affairs of half a score of the male creation, for the 
luxury of listening to words uttered by such lips and eyes as those be- 
fore me—show me such a one, and I will tell him frankly that he is not 
worthy to live. Thank Heaven! I am not so constituted.” 

“ Still that flattering voice!’ said Mrs. Sherbourne, with a sort of 
plaintive playfulness. ‘‘ Alas! It is business—harsh, hateful, inexor- 
able business that we must discuss to-day.” 

Mr. Marchmont was decidedly a man of gallantry, and nowise un- 
conscious of, or insensible to, his power over the female mind; but he 
knew also what was due to his station as editor and part proprietor of the 
Regenerator, and would not easily have forgiven himself had he suffered a 
flirtation with any woman breathing to makehim unmindful of his interest. 

‘* You are right, dear madam, ” said he, suddenly permitting himself 
to sink down into a middle-aged man of business. “I shall be happy 
to hear what you have got to propose tome. It is my duty, as well as 
my inclination, to listen to you with the utmost attention.” 

‘Tam sadly unqualified for the task, Mr. Marchmont,” she replied, 
‘¢ but nevertheless must screw my courage to it; for alas! it is neces- 
sary. I tremble to name it, even—but there is a work that I wishto 
dispose of — 

‘‘f presume, Mrs. Sherbourne, that it is either a tale, or a series of 
tales or novelties, which you are about to propose to me ?”’ said 
Marchmont, as if rather eager to bring her to the point at once, 

‘* No, sir—not so,” she replied. «| flatter myself that I have some- 
thing to propose conside1 ‘ably more worthy your attention. My life, 
Mr. Marchmont, has been a very remarkable one. Born on the bosom 
of the Adriatic, in a steam- -hoat bound to Ancona, the first breath I 
drew was impregnated with poetry and love. I will not ask you to 
follow me now through every stirring accident by flood and field ‘which 
marked my first days of existence, nor yet will I give you even a glance 
of the mazy labyrinth of youthful passion, through which it was my lot 
to wind my tangled doubtful way, at an age when girls less set apart 
and marked by fate are still playing with their waxen babies in the 
nursery. But all this is faithfully recorded, Mr. Marchmont, and with 
a naive sincerity of truth, of which Jean Jacques Rousseau alone, be- 
sides myself, has ever set an example. It is for this I wish to find a 
purchaser.” 

‘You have been perfectly right, my dear madam, perfectly right,” 
cried Mr. Marchmont, betrayed into greater approbation than it was at 
all editorial to express; ‘no other system of autobiography can by pos- 
sibility be worth attention. But I beg your pardon. Let me not inter- 
rupt you. You were going on. What further particulars were you 
about to mention 2?” 

‘“* Nay, you do well to speak to me!” said Mrs. Sherbourne, clasping 
her hands. ‘Call it not interruption. Your words fall upon my spirit 
like the favouring breeze that wafts the frail over-laden vessel to its 
port! O Mr. Marchmont! you little guess what it is for one so 
utterly unfit to breast the storms of life, as I am, to offer my second 
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soul, as I may call it, for sale!’ To carry my sorrows and my joys to 

market! To ask—to urge—even such a noble mind as yours, to give 
me gold for turning traitor to my own precious thoughts, and laying ats 
my heart of hearts to all men!” Here she stopped, and covering her 
face with her hands, gave her admiring auditor every reason to suppose 
that she was suffering from very vehement agitation. 

The critic was by no means displeased by this description of the 
wares she offered, and really wished the fair sufferer to proceed in her 
catalogue raisonné of the subjects of her work, but could find nothing 
more original to say by way of tranquilizing her spirits than the some- 
what hackneyed phrase, «< Compose yourself !” 

‘Compose myself?” she repeated meekly, and withdrawing her 
hands from her face. ‘ You bid me compose myself, Mr. Marchmont, 
and with my hand on the sacred pages which I am about to violate, in 
order to sustain existence !”’ and here she spread her little hand upon a 
large thick volume which lay upon the table, and fixing her appealing 
eyes on her companion, shook her head and curls most touchingly. 

‘This is the work then, is it?” said Mr. Marchmont, stretching out 
his hand rather eagerly to seize upon it, 

“Yes! that is it,” she replied, ‘‘ that is the record of every thought 
and of every deed for the last fifteen years. But being such, you can- 
not, of course, my dear sir, for a single moment pe that I would 
let it meet the eye of day till | am cold in earth ?” and so saying, she 
too stretched forth her hand, and again laying it upon the precious 
manuscript, retained it in its place. 

“But, my dear Mrs. Sherbourne!” exclaimed Mr. Marchmont, 
Jaug hing as it seemed very heartily, ‘* you are not going, at your age, 
to propose to me the purchase of a work which is not to be published 
till after your death? Could you at this moment see your own fair 
face, and youthful person, you would perceive as | do the—the—par- 
don me! the absurdity of the notion ;” and again he laughed aloud, 

Mrs. Sherbourne fixed her e yes upon him with that sad, heavy, me- 
lancholy look which is produce id by dropping the head, nad raising the 
at the same time, and sighing profoundly once again, shook that 

fair head and all its ringlets with an action as mel: ancholy as that of 
Hamlet's father’s ghost. 

“What is it you mean, charming Mrs. Sherbourne?” said March- 
mont, looking very muc h as if he were inclined to laugh again, 

‘“May I trust you?” she said in a tone of deep solemnity. 
es May the 

‘ Assuredly you may! Can you doubt aT 

**] may not, must not doubt it,” she replied. “It is not my life 
that hangs upon my trust in you, but it is something infinitely dearer 
still—it is my honour.’ 

Perhaps this might not have been the first time that words very like 
these had been addressed to Mr. Marchmont, and under ordinary cir- 
cumstances he would have been extremely well able to understand 
what they meant; but at this moment, unless they were uttered prospec- 
tively or proph tically, he could not understand them at all, and his looks 
prob: ably expressed this, for Mrs. Sherbourne presently added, ‘Oh! 
you do not understand me! Alas! alas! you guess not what I mean!” 

“Tam afraid you are right, my dear Mrs. Sherbourne. I really 
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cannot make you out at all this morning,” he replied, with perhaps 
some little indication of being weary of the. mystification, and wishing 
to have it brought to a conclusion as soon as convenient. 

“7 will explain myself, Mr. Marchmont; have patience with me! 
It is a very awful moment ! But I will rouse my sinking courage, and 
explain myself fully.” She paused for a moment, passed her hand once 
or twice slowly across her forehead, closed her eyes, as if to throw their 
light inward for the purpose of setting things a little to mghts in her 
distracted mind, and then heaving another long-drawn sigh, resumed : : 

‘*] grieve to own it, Mr. Marchmont, for I believe in the estimation 
of many well-meaning persons it is considered as disgraceful, but I am 
in debt beyond any probable means of payment, nnlees l immediately 
avail myself of all the resources I can command for raising money, and 
at the same time place myself ina position which shall render it impos- 
sible for me to spend any more. Such is the task before me,” 

Mr. Marchmont looked grave, and inclined his head as if in acqui- 
escence, but said nothing. 

‘‘My play may or may not succeed,” she continued, “but in 
neither case will it affect my present determination. It is to these Me- 
moirs that I look for the means of extricating myself from a pressure 
that I feel to be intolerable. Will you, before I ex xplain myself further, 
permit me to point out to you one or two passages in these pages which 
will, I think , eventually be found to render them of considerable value 
in a commercial point of view 2” 

‘‘T am entirely at your service for the next hour, Mrs, Sherbourne,” 
Teplied the Regenerator i in a very business-like tone. 

“] thank you, sir. That time will, I think, fully suffice, as my 
task will not be long. Were it so, I must sink ere it were fully 
done!” 

She then took the heavy volume on her knee, and began to turn over 
its closely-written pages. 

‘** Few of your profession, or mine either, Mr. Marchmont,” she re- 
sumed, with a melancholy smile ‘ are ignorant of the fact, that biting 
perso: nal anecdotes are the most marketable of all literary commodities : ; 
and when they are skilfully given, with just enough of concealment to 
produce the effect of mystery, and yet with sufficient clearness not 
quite to elude the curiosity they provoke, the demand is, I believe, as 
certain as that for green-peas during the last days of May, or for par- 
tridges during the month of September.” 

‘* You are quite right, Mrs. Sherbourne. It is the only literary spe- 
culation I know of, that is absolutely without risk! Scorn and scofling 
on certain subjects will sometimes run, but occasionally there is a check 
to this. Impassioned writing also, when it is thrown off in a style 
sutliciently unrestrained, will often prove extremely saleable. But this 
altogether depends upon the critical notices. If nobody can be found 
sufficie ntly obliging to sing out that such a work is too improper to read, 
the chances are ‘greatly i in favour of its proving a dead loss. But sharp 
personalities will cut their own way to notice pretty generally without 
fail, and are, as you justly observe, by far the best business we 
have. May I hope that you have something of this kind to offer 
me 2” 

** You shall yourself be the judge,” replied Mrs, Sherbourne, com- 
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plac ently; and opening the volume at a page where there were man 

initials, and many asterisks, she turned it to him, saying, ‘* Read that, 
and the two or three following pages, my dear sir, ‘and tell me if you 
think it possible that any one can miss the interpretation ?” 

Mr. Marchmont eagerly drew the book towards him, and set himself to 
the perusal of it very attentively ; Mrs. Sherbourne ke enly watching him 
the while, as a believing ak hymist of yore might have watched the 
working together of some of the i impure materials, from the mixture of 
which he hoped to produce gold. When he had reached the limit pre- 
scribed,» however, Mrs. Sherbourne, with a sort of gentle violence, 
seized upon the volume, and withdrew it from his hands. 

‘*That is enough, quite enough,” she said, ‘*to enable you to form 
an opinion as to the aim I have taken, and the hardness of the hits 
I have given. Do you think, Mr. Marechmont, that any one can 
blunder as to the persons alluded to? Are my sketches in danger of 
being mistaken ?” 

‘Certainly not,” he replied with an air of great interest, but with 

rather a nervous and frinbete ned expression of countenance. 
‘And Ihave not splashed my heroes and heroines with milk-and- 
water, nor pelted them with feathers, have 1?” 

‘* No, certainly, madam, you have not. The danger ts of anothei 
kind. I don't feel quite sure that we might not get Into a scrape 
about damages. Are you quite sure that there is not something like a 
libel here ?” 

‘There is not the least danger in the world, I do assure you. If you 
will observe, there are one or two mystifications mixed up with ‘the 
statements, which might most satisf: ictorily be pleaded to prove non- 
identity, that delightful adebe for scandal- mongers, or more properly 
spe aking, for moral satirists. What jury will dare to declare that 
A * n * y must mean Alonby, or B * t * n Betroon? Especially if 
A * n * yisdescribed as having but one brother, when the Alonby at- 
tacked has two; and B* t * n stated to be forty, when it Is notorious 
that she is not more than thirty-three? No! Trust me, that through- 
out the whole there is not a single person that can be mistaken, nor a 
sinele allusion proved, 7 

“ Decidedly that is the secret for the preparation of the desired ar- 
tic “4 said Marchmont, laughing, “there is no de nying it. For my- 

| confess to you that I long ago determined to have nothing to do 
with that species of writing which attacks crimes instead of man, and 
classes instead of individuals.” 

‘“* Such mpersonal attacks are worth exceedingly little in my estima- 
tion; for of course where a hundred different originals may be pointed 
out, it Is perfectly evident that the portrait can have none of the 
animating interest which belongs to the likeness of an individual. 
Such generalization may be vastly moral, but it is altogether out of my 
way, 

‘*My view of the thing is exactly the same as yours, Mr. March- 
mont,” eagerly replied Mrs. Sherbourne. ‘1 would no more waste the 
biting cleverness of my pen upon attacking any of the prevailing sins 
of mankind, without aiming the lash against an individual, than I 
would send a letter by the post without putting an address upon it; 
It is a sort of Quixotic windmill-fighting which is totally out of my 
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line. It suits me infinitely better to take my stand in a well-victualed, 
touch-me-not sort of a castle, where I can take aim through a loop- 
hole. Were I to trust my whole manuscript to you, Mr. Marchmont, 
you would perceive that these are my tactics; and that in becoming the 
purchaser of it, you would have nothing to fear from my having | sub- 
stituted heavy homilies against sin, in “the place of piquante pasqui- 


nadas against sinners.” 


“This description, it must be confessed, is exceedingly inviting, my 
dear lady,”’ replied Marchmont, evidently interested by the account she 
had thus given of herself and her works; ‘ but that terrible clause, 

which you have declared to be absolute, respecting the non appearance 
of these Memoirs till after your death. You must be aware that at 
your age, this condition must reduce the saleable value of the work to 
less than a tenth of what I might be tempted to give, were I privileged 
to put the first part of it into The Regenerator of next month.” 

‘*Next month!” repeated Mrs, Sherbourne, with something like a 
shudder, while her countenance, suddenly loosing its gay and animated 
augeenianth, assumed an aspect of the “deepest melancholy. ‘ Next 
month! Ah! That is sudden.” 

‘* Nay, it would suit me very nearly as well, if I could have it by the 
month after. But that is very different, you know, from putting it 
off tll after your death.” 

Mrs. Sherbourne sighed heavily, and once more shook her head. 
** Alas!” she murmured. “You know not what you say! Before 
another month shall have begun, and ended its course, Mr. Marchmont, 
this little earthly tabernacle “of a soul too mighty for it, will lay down 
to rest in its early g erave for ever and for ever!’ 

‘* What, can you mean, my dear Mrs. Sherbourne?” said her com- 
panion, staring ather. ‘You really appear to me to be as likely to live 
as | am.” 

‘Nature may perhaps be of the same opinion, for truly she is at 
work within me, as if she had no notion of the event which Fate sits 
smiling at. Will you deny, sir, that will—ay, woman’s will—may be 
stronger than nature ?” 

™ My dear madam, what do you mean ? You cannot, surely, intend 
to destroy yourself?” said Mr. Marchmont, really looking a little ter 
rified without any acting at all. 

“Why not?” returned Mrs. Sherbourne in the calm, quiet voice 
of philosophy. ‘ Why not, iny good sir? Tell me, why not 2” 

“Ts it possible that you have so horrible an ides i in your head? 
But no — it is impossible ! You are not in earnest, Mrs. Sher- 
bourne.” 

‘In my head, in my heart, in my very soul, and in that soul’s 
master, my indomitable will!” replied Mrs. Sherbourne, with very 
sublime solemnity. ‘* Marchmont, you know me not! Never, so help 
me my good wit, and the next drugy rist’s shop—never will I live a 
coward in my own esteem, when death appears to me a better boon 
than life! No, Marchmont—not for un hour !” 

‘ The thought is a sublime one, my charming friend, and were you 
other than what you are, I could not ¢ ‘hoose but admire it. But in your 
case, dear, lov ely Mrs. Sherbourne, the idea is not to be borne. For 
March.— vol. LXi, NO. CCXLILI. 2A 
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Heaven's sake, why should you kill yourself? Why should so terrible 
an idea find place in your bosom 2” 

‘Simply, good friend, because I am weary of life. I have roamed 
from clime to clime, and—wherefore should I make a secret of it when 
it is all written here? (laying her hand upon her manuscript)—from 
passion to passion, from peace to turmoil, and from joy to woe. I have 
tried all things, Marchmont, and all things that I have touched upon 
have returned an empty, hollow sound, sadly unlike the music that I 
sought.’ 

«« What can I say to you, my dearest Mrs. Sherbourne ?” he replied, 
as if in truth very sinc erely puzzled as to what it was fitting to do or 
say next, and at the same time casting a purchaser’s glance at the 
manuscript. 

“ Tell me what you will give for my manuscript, Mr. Marchmont, 
it is all I ask of you?” she replied. 

“J give you my honour, madam, that I never found myself so utterly 

at a loss as to what I ought to say in answer to a question bearing 
the appearance of being so very direct and straightforward ; and yet 
involving difficulties innumetr rable! It is inexpressibly painful, Mrs. 
Sherbourne; I might truly, and without the slightest exaggeration, say, 
it is agonizing to me to reply to you in the manner that truth dictates. 
Yet how can I avoid it, when the demand is made in a manner so per- 
fectly protessional and ‘direct 2” 

“ You cannot avoid it, Mr. Marchmont,” returned the lady, ‘‘ with- 
out forfeiting for ever the esteem of every human being, possessing 
courage enough to speak the truth, and honesty enough to act accord- 
ing to its divine dictates. Why, when an unhappy woman, driven by the 
most piercing agony of mind, opens to you her whole heart, why should 
you, merely because you discover thereby the plan by which she has 
determined to esc ape from it—why s hould you treat her with less gene- 
rosity than you would have done had her sorrows still vecnsinad un- 
known? Is this well, Marchmont? Is it manly? Is it liberal? Had I, 
after having shown you the sample of my manuscript, which you hive 
seen, asked you to purchase it, and had you at the same time been pri- 

vately assured by a physici ian that I could not live, you would not thus 
have shrunk from answering the question I have asked you. Yet you 
will hardly deny, Marchmont, that if 1 engage to continue this Memoir 
of my life, down to the ve ry last moment of my waning existence ; if [ 
narrate with all the power of language of which Tam capi able, and all the 
strength of feeling such moments must of necessity excite, the emotions 
of my soul as the deadly drug is doing its work; if I do this, Mr. 
Marchmont, vou will hardly deny that the saleable value of the work 
will be increased thereby. “Can you deny this, sir ¢” 

The truth of this was so ove rpow eringly apparent to the Regenerator, 
that he gave way; his struggle sudde nly ceased, and with that blunt- 
ness, which with persons at a certain level of principle is often put on 
as a mask to hide their real features, he exclaimed, 

‘*It is almost cruel of you, Mrs. Sherbourne, to make me hate my 
own honesty; but for the life of me, I cannot tell a lie, when a question 
is put to me so directly, Yes, it is quite true, madam, and I grieve 
Lo Say il—il is quite truc, that l would vive a higher price for a work so 
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brought to a conclusion, than for the same work finished under other 
circumstances.” 

And having thus spoken, Mr. Marchmont sat very gloomily looking 
upon the carpet, with his brows knit, and his arms folded, as if he were 
very unhappy indeed. 

‘* With my last breath shall my spirit bless you, Marchmont!” said 
Mrs. Sherbourne in reply. ‘* You have proved yourself to be the noble 
being I have heretofore been taught to think you. It is now proper 
that I should let you know that I have already settled every thing. Of 
course you pledge me your most sacred word that all which now 
passes between us is under the most solemn seal of secrecy 2” 

‘* Of course,” replied Mr. Marchmont gloomily. 

“Then of course, my dear, my best, my latest friend, I can have no 
further reserves with you, nor you with me. THe evenr is fixed, im- 
mutably fixed, Marchmont, to take place on the 27th of September. 
Reasons, which you will understand when you come to read my manu- 
script, have led me to fix that day. It will be the happiest I have 
known for years! No day will pass till its arrival, Marchmont, with- 
out my adding something to this chequered record. Oh! it is mo- 

saic, made up of all the “lights and shades of my much rainbowed 
life! There is gloom herein, black as night; but there are tints, too, 
bright as the glowing glory of a seraph’s wing, where sunbeams blend 
with dew !” 

There was something in the cadence of this speech so exceedingly 
touching, that Mr. Marchmont was actually obliged to cover his face 
with both his hands, in order to conceal his emotion. It must, in- 
deed,have been a very hard heart that could have remained untouched 
by it. 

‘* Now then, to conclude this trying interview,” she resumed, 
accents more prosaic ; ‘‘ now then, tell me, Mr. Marchmont, what sum 
you will be willing to give me immediately by cheque on account, and 
tell me also for what additional sum you will engage to account to any 
friend I may appoint to receive it when all is over.” 

The internal calculations which took place in the mind of the Rege- 
nerator before he could answer this question were of a homely, accurate 
kiad, which would fall but uncouthly on the mind of a reader after 
perusing the foregoing truly touching scene. Neither can the answer 
which he ultimately gave be fairly considered as matter of legitimate 
history. Suffice it therefore to say, that a cheque was given, and that 
the parties separated mutually satistied by the result of their very in- 
teresting interview. 


Cuap. XXII. 


RAPID PROGRESSION OF THE HERO IN MANY WAYS——-THE SNARES OF 
LOVE ENCOMPASS HIM, AND, THOUGH HE STRUGGLES A LITTLE, 
THERE IS EVERY APPEARANCE OF HIS PEING LED AWAY CAPTIVE 
—MISS MEDDOWS BECOMES EXCEEDINGLY MISERABLE-—-SIR GEORGE 
MEDDOWS FALLS SJCK=——MRS,. SHERBOURNE DISPLAYS GREAT ABI- 
LITY. 


From this period, the metropolitan progress of Charles Chesterfield 
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went on at a very rapid rate. The great facility with which his loqua- 
cious pen could run over page after page, either in prose or rhyme, 
made him au invaluable acquisition to Mr. Marchmont, whose own 
turgid expositions of fantastical theories were not produced without 
more labour than he liked to give; and his literary ambition was al- 
ready satisfied, by having ac quired the reputation of the most fearless 
setter-forth of religious, ‘moral, and political heresies in Europe. In 
truth, he rejoice ed excee dingly at an opportunity of resting upon his 
oars; the having met with a young man equally able and willing to 
fill his pages for him, in whatever tone he might choose to dictate, with 
a degree of freshness and vivacity, too, that really gave interest to the 
articles he produced, and in a situation which did not render starva- 
tion inevitable upon his not being paid, was a piece of very good for- 
tune to the Regenerator. The more he felt this, the more he con- 
descended to raise the rustic penman to the proud level of his personal 
intimacy. As to all the social delights, indeed, which literary men are 
sometimes supposed particularly to enjoy, Mr. Marchmont was not in 
the habit of supping or of dining either where he was eaten, but solely 
where he ate; and it was therefore not at his own dwelling, but at the 
houses of his friends, and his friends’ friends, that the critic introduced 
young Chesterfield to those convivial boards of London, where ‘the 
well-known pleasant banter is carried on between those who give the 
feast and those who accept it,—where turbot is repaid by talk,—cham- 
pagne settled for bya draught (not a cheque) on wit,—a sprinkling of 
satire honestly tendered in exchange for spicy and piquant sprinklings 
of lesser mars but perhaps ‘of equal value; and where philo- 
sophy, science, the belles lettres, and occasionally all the most recon- 
dite secrets of government, are freely offered, a discrétion, in return 
for the fricandeaux, vol-au-vents, blanquettes, and _rotis, which con- 
stitute the matériel of a London literary dinner-party. This species of 
progress once began, goes on easily enough, and with a sort of steady 
crescendo movement, which spe edily gives to the once elected show- 
member of every intellectual coterie, a privileged entrée to the man- 
sions of all the amphibia belonging to it. For, whether a newly- 
accepted genius be agreeable or not, it 1s obviously the interest of all 
who have once fed him, to persuade their friends and acquaintance 
that no lion, when feeding, ever roared so like a nightingale as their 
lion ; which report, once well circulated, places the feeders, as well as 
the fed, in a very enviable position, and, moreover, prevents all danger 
of their being left to perform — TF shtful but costly office alone. 

In this manner it h: appe ‘ned, in what appeared to himself to be an 
incredibly short space of time, fo Charles Chesterfield found himself 
invited Out to dinner two or three times every week, and entreated to 
show himself at more evening parties than days and hours gave him 
time for. In a word, Ch: les Chesterfield was the fashion, “and be- 
came, 

“If not quite the first, in the very first line.” 


Thus was he, as if by the hand of a magician, at once placed on 
what appeared to him the very highest pinnacle of human fame and of 
hutnan happiness; and it was not very e xtraordinary if his head failed 
him, and he turned giddy, One or two circumstances, also, not ne- 
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cessarily or usually connected with the ordinary routine of a hand- 
some young scribbler, suddenly pushed forward into popularity, contri- 
buted to render this species of vertigo pretty nearly inevitable in the 
case of poor Charles. One of these arose out of the confidential con- 
versation which has been recorded as having taken place between Sir 
George Meddows and his sister. Till this occurred, Mrs. Longuéville 
had no idea of what vital importance the young man’s remaining with 
them for a few months longer really was; but from the moment she 
comprehended this, her manner towards him was completely changed, 
which he, poor lad, his brain having no place left in it for any idea un- 
connected with his literary success, attributed to the irresistible in- 
fluence of his growing fame. Unfortunately, too, there appeared at 
the same time a change in the manners of Clara, which, seen through 
the prism of his vanity, appeared to him tinted with the same glorious 
hues as every thing else around him, and appeared to be, like all the 
rest, an offering to his genius and his fame. 

Poor Clara was indeed an altered being. Persuaded that her own 
strength of mind would protect her from what she deemed the despic- 
able destiny of loving while unbeloved, she had permitted her pre- 
ference of Dalrymple’s society to grow upon her till every thing else 
in the world had become ‘ flat, stale, and unprofitable ;” and when she 
lost it, at a moment, too, when it seemed assured to her for some months 
at least, the pang was too sharp to permit her deceiving herself longer ; 
and at the very moment when she discovered beyond the possibility of 
doubt that he cared not for her, she discovered also that she had given 
her whole heart to him. Such a conviction as this might well tame: 
whatever looked like haughtiness in a character like hers ; and, in truth, 
such a feeling of hopeless dejection took possession of her, as effec- 
tually dimmed the eagle brightness of her eye, and changed the lofty: 
bearing which might have well become Diana, into the drooping lan- 
guor of her least-favoured nymph. Yet, despite her secret and self- 
centred sorrows, Clara's keen faculties were not so blunted as to pre- 
vent her noticing the remarkable change in her aunt’s manners towards 
young Chesterfield, and this, joined to a very perceptible increase of 
civility and observance on the part of her father, also renewed all her 
first suspicions as to the motive which had led to his being brought to 
London. It was with a fearful shudder that she once more yielded to 
the conviction of her father’s base intentions towards him; and it was 
with a firmness of purpose less likely to be shaken than that by which 
she had hoped to guard her own tranquillity from the misery of un- 
requited affection, that she resolved to guard the unsuspecting young 
man from the danger which threatened him from fraud and villany, 
that it almost killed her to think of. 

It appeared to her that the most effectual mode of doing this would 
be by leading him into such a degree of confidential intimacy as would 
induce him to communicate to her whatever proposals might be made 
to him respecting his little fortune, when it came into his hands, either 
by her father or any one else. With this view she encouraged him to 
converse freely with her on all subjects, invited him to repeat his visits 
to her little study, and, in a word, prepared herself to watch over his 
safety with an intensity of interest exactly proportioned to the horror 
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which the idea of its being endangered by her father occasioned 
her. 

Charles Chesterfield was not quite such a coxcomb as to think Miss 
Meddows was positively in love with him, but most assuredly he be- 
lieved that his talents and growing celebrity had produced the distin- 
guished regard she showed him: and it is exceedingly probable that 
our besotted hero might have been beguiled into dreaming not only 
that he was himself violently i in love with her, but also that it was pos- 
sible she might be won to ‘love _ in return, had not all his medita- 
tions, having this tendency, ’been very forcibly driven to another 
quarter. 

The information respecting the young man’s future prospects and 
present independence, which Miss Almeria Gibson had obtained from 
Miss Meddows, had been faithfully conveyed to Mrs. Sherbourne by 
some of her friends in the Gibson family ; and the consequence was, 
that many of those hours which ought, according to agreement, to have 
been given to the melancholy but sublime occupation of drawing her 
Memoirs towards the awful conclusion which she had promised Mr. 
Marchmont, were employed in the most unremitting endeavours so 
completely to turn poor Charles Chesterfield’s head, as to make him 
commit the solemn absurdity of marrying her, The probable success 
of these endeavours appe: ared to vary from day to day; for sometimes 
it was evident that the young man’s thoug hts, even when seated close 
beside her, would dare to wander somewhere or other where she was 
not; while at other times, it was at least equally easy to perceive that 
her charms, and the manner in which she brought them in array against 
him, were more than his heart could stand; that resistance on his part 

was daily becoming more hopeless, and that, if nothing unexpectedly 
hostile to her views occurred to prevent it, she had a very good chance, 
by the time he was twenty-one, of being led to the feet of his vounrable 
parents as a fair young bride, and their beautiful and dutiful daughter- 
in- -law. 

Thus passed the months of May and June, with no variation as to 
the ultimate objects pursued by the various persons of our drama, and 
with very little remissness as to the efforts made to obtain them, so that 
all things went on steadily towards their success. 

Mrs. Sherbourne’s‘play was actually acted, and actually condemned ; 
but she bore it with a patient firmness, which Mr. Marchmont attri- 
buted to her approaching dissolution, and she herself to her approach- 
ing marriage, while the rest of the world greatly admired her calm 
philosophy. 

Mrs. Gibson continued to buy, beg, borrow, and steal every engrav- 
ing, etching, lithograph, drawing, and daub, that she could lay her 
hands upon, in order to swell the mass under ‘which her buried Milton 
groaned. Mr. Gibson went on admiring his wife and daughters more 
and more every day he lived. 

Mr. Marchmont ceased not to laud and patronise the young author ; 
and in the course of about ten weeks collected from him an hetero- 
geneous mass of moonshine meditations, sufficient to supply all gaps 
that might occur in The Regenerator for a twelvemonth to come—but 
without, as yet, having hinted at any payment. 
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Charles himself continued, he really knew not very well how or 
why, to make tenderer and tenderer love to Mrs. Sherbourne; and any 
skilful sporting man, who had watched it all, might have been tempted 
to make an even bet, that whenever Mrs. Sherbourne could tind a good 
opportunity of making him a direct offer of marriage, he would accept 
it. But somehow or other the poor lad, notwithstanding all his triumphs, 
and the extreme happiness of which he often boasted to Clara, had 
either no courage or no time to write any more letters to Bessy. 
From all further correspondence with Mr. Westbrook he abstamed upon 
principle, having an affronted sort of consciousness that the old gen- 
tleman was disposed rather to laugh at him than admire his produc- 
tions, or rejoice in their success. All his correspondence with his 
home, therefore, was carried by letters to and from his mother, she being 
in fact the only member of his family who entirely approved his pre- 
sent situation, or admired the printed results of it, which, notwith- 
standing, were regularly sent off per coach the very day they appeared 
in London. 

Sir George and his sister, meanwhile, continued on terms of the 
most affectionate confidence, having frequent téte-d-téte conferences, 
and even mutually coming to the same conclusion, that whatever cir- 
cumstances rendered it expedient to do, that must of course be done, 
and that nothing but the most pitiable weakness and ignorance of the 
world could for a moment lead any one to doubt or hesitate about it for 
an instant. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this ‘‘ excellent sympathy” between them, 
each had a sort of invisible by-play, a quiet little dessous-les-cartes of 
theirown. Sir George did not think it either necessary or advisable to 
harass the delicate nerves of his sister, by communicating to her the 
rather desperate efforts he was making to redeem his ruined fortunes by 
play; nor did she feel herself by any means called upon to mention to 
him the very earnest watchfulness with which she studied the state of 
his temper, and every other index by which she might calculate the 
precise distance of the ruin which she knew must come, in order to 
regulate her own retreat from the falling fabric in the best manner pose 
sible,—-that is to say, in order that she might ascertain the moment at 
which she could resume her former mode of life in showy apartments, 
au troisiéme, at Paris, with the best chance of losing no pleasure and 
of sharing no pain which her residence with her beloved brother 
afforded. 

Poor Clara, too, was an anxious and watchful looker-on, though by 
no means so acute a one as her aunt. With tingling cheeks and a 
beating heart she observed, however, that her unworthy father’s paltry 
little devices for obtaining current cash recurred more frequently 
than ever, and often were put in practice with so bold a defiance 
of every thing like delicacy, that she came to the same conclusion as 
Mrs. Longuéville, as to believing that, despite his frequent laughter 
and irregular fits of high spirits, he was more involved than he was at 
all likely to avow; but she was still far from suspecting, as her wiser 
aunt did, that the catastrophe which must disclose all was fast ap- 
proaching. Perhaps, after all, her most anxious thoughts respecting 
pecuniary matters, related to her fears respecting her father’s motives 
for the rapidly increasing professions of his affection towards Charles 3 
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and the only decided resolution which she took as to her own conduct 
under the painful position in which she found herself, was that of pre- 
venting the young man’s legacy being borrowed, which she felt but too 
sure would be attempted as soon as he should be in possession of it— 
a period now very rapidly approaching. 

As to Dalry mple , every thing like hope of his returning to town be- 
fore the end of the London season had vanished from her mind. For 
the first fortnight after his departure, Sir George seemed determined 
to believe that he was coming back again; but from that period he had 
ceased to name him. A dreadful source of new anxiety was, however, 
ere long added to all her other sufferings. This arose from a casual 
rem; at ty made by a gentleman who had dined with them, on the near 
approach of Mr. Dalrymple’ s second majority. 

‘* You give up your guardianship of Dalrymple next month, Sir 
George, don't you! ”” said he carelessly. 

Acc identi illy, rather than from design, Clara’s eyes followed those of 
the person who asked this question, and fixed themselves on her father’s 
face. She saw his colour change; he became suddenly pale, and 
though ev — making a strong effort to rally, he suffered many se- 
conds to elapse before he found voice to say, 

‘¢ Yes, I think so, 

W hether any one else noticed the effect produced by this question, 
she had no means of judging. Mrs. Longueville was engaved in care- 
fully preparing for herself a plate of early strawberries. Charles was 
doing the same thing for her; and the only other person present either 
was, or appeared to be, perfectly unobservant of the tone in which his 
question had been answered, But she wanted not any other commen- 
tary. Her own was terribly sufficient to convince her that Arthur 
Dalrymple’s coming of age was an event, the near approach of which 
made her father tremble. For this there could be but one reason, and 
that reason, that only, that real reason, at once occurred to her with a 
certainty that could hardly have been increased had she heard her father 
himself avow it. Upon the accession of misery which this brought, it 
is not necessary to dwell. 

In general, Clara was sc rupulously polite towards her aunt, and 
scru| ulously observant of her convenience; but now she forgot every 
thing save the necessity of being alone, ond. suddenly rising, she had 
reached the door before Mrs. Longuéville had laid aside her knife and fork. 
Determined to avenge herself by a severe lecture in private for this very 
extraordinary want of attention, the offended aunt followed her niece to 
the door, and gave so stern a look as she passed her, that could the poor 
girl have noticed any thing, she might have repented her precipitation. 
But had Jupiter knit his brows at her at that moment, she would not 
have he adel it. Instead of following Mrs. Longueville to the drawing- 
room, she mounted in darkness to her own chamber, and there tortured 
herself by the most accurate anticipation of all that would and must 
follow upon the approaching settlement of accounts, if her father had 
made away with the money ‘for which he was accountable to his ward. 

Eternal estrangement, and such a degree of contempt and anger as 
must stamp her name and race on his memory as for ever coupled with 
disgrace, were inevitable. Long did her poor aching head, laid, but 
not resting, on her pillow, painfully meditate upon this woeful theme, 
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till at length she came to the determination of sacrificing a part, or, if 
necessary, the whole of her own little fortune, to make good this justly- 
suspected deficiency before it became known to Dalrymple. This reso- 
lution might have brought something like comparative ease to her mind, 
had it not been for the great difficulty of putting it in practice. Never, 
upon any occasion, had her father breathed to her the slightest hint 
as to the existence of any embarrassment in his affairs; and she must, 
therefore, before she could assist him under the crisis he so evidently 
dreaded, lead him to speak with some degree of openness upon a theme 
which it appeared to be the first object of his domestic tactics to 
avoid. | 

But her purpose was not of a kind to be stopped by any obstacle 
which could be removed by a steadfast will; and she rose from her 
bed, groped her way in the dark to her washing-stand, bathed her eyes 
in cold water, and having descended the stairs and ascertained by a 
moment's pause at the drawing-room door that the gentlemen were 
there, and that consequently there was no immediate danger of a téte- 
a-téte with her aunt, she entered the room with that species of compo- 
sure which results from having formed a resolution too steadfast to be 
shaken. 

She would rather have avoided her father’s eye, but this was impos- 
sible, for he gaily pronounced her name as she entered, saying, ** Ah, 
Clara! I was just thinking that when we get that run-away Arthur 
back, we will have our long- projected water-party to Richmond. It is a 
shame to have had Chesterfield here for nearly three months without 
showing him notre belle rivicre. Dalrymple must come back to settle 
with me, and luckily his birthday falls so early in July, that we shall 
still be able to get together a good singable set.” Here Sir George 
sneezed violently three or four times, but when the fit was over, he re- 
sumed: ‘I shall write to my dear capricious ward to-morrow, and let 
him know that I am ready, chapter and verse, house and chattels, 
pounds, shillings and pence, for the great settling of accounts between 
us, for his minority of—how long is it? A year and a day, or some 
such thing.” Here Sir George coughed a little ; but, notwithstanding 
these symptoms of a violent and troublesome cold, he continued 
throughout the whole evening in excellent spirits, and was so gay and 
talkative at arubber of whist which followed the departure of the tea- 
urn, that his rie, positively obliged to scold, in order to make him 
attend properly to the game. Yet all the time it was evident that he was 
seized with an exceedingly violent attack of cough and cold. 

Clara was completely puzzled. It seemed to her utterly impossible 
that if the violent change of countenance she had remarked had 
arisen from the cause she suspected, he could speak thus lightly of 
Dalrymple’s immediate return. Still more was she persuaded that she 
was mistaken when, at breakfast the following morning, though still 
suffering from very violent symptoms of cold, he put into her hands an 
open letter, saying—* Read that, Clara, and then seal it, and send it 
to the post for me. But tell me first, if you think it is sufficiently pre- 
cise to bring up this berger of Herefordshire from his flocks and his 
cider-press. If not, I must add a postscript. 

The letter run thus— 
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‘¢ Dear Corydon, 

‘Tam inexpressibly sorry to feel myself under the necessity of 
breaking in upon your rustic existence, in which, without doubt, you 
are enjoying that otium cum dignitate for which so many great men 
sigh. But stern necessity obliges me to remind you that the day on 
which you complete your twenty-sixth year, and. consequently attain 
your second majority, is the seve nth of next month. Now be it known 
to you, most gentle shepherd, that however much the innocent joy of 
disporting i in your flowery mende may have lapped your senses in obli- 
vion of all such vulgar matters, I have not forgotten that there are 
sundry accounts to be settled between us on this occasion. Very se- 
riously, my dear fellow, | must tell you, that however erratic and 
poetical you may be, my habits of business are too regular to permit 
my putting off sucha settlement as this; and I must beg of you, 
Arthur, to let me see you for the purpose of getting through this buai- 
ness on the eighth. It can make no great difference to you, Dalrymple, 
whether you are up a few days earlier or later; but I love regularity i in 
all matters of business too well to admit of any delay in this, without 
serious uneasiness. Clara has promised to engage a singing water- 
party for me some day between the seventh and twelfth, for which you 
may come in if you will be good and punctual, But very seriously | 
request you not to fail me on the eighth.” 

* * * * * 

“Is it possible that I have been tormenting myself thus dreadfully 
for nothing !” thought Clara, as she folded up the letter with a sensa- 
tion of delight that seemed to repay her for all she had suffered. That 
she had wronged her father by her suspicions, she now felt certain, and 
that she must now see Dalrymple again appeared to be certain too; so 
that a greater difference of feeling between the evening and the morning 
could hardly have been produced by any possible concurrence of cir- 
cumstances that could have befallen her. 

The letter was sent, and the days few rapidly away. Sir George's 
fine spirits seeming to increase as the day for Dalrymple’s return ap- 
proached, of which event he had been assured by a friendly obliging 
letter received by return of post, and exhibited at the break fast- table 
with all the cordial satisfaction felt by a warm-hearted man on the near 
arrival of a favourite friend. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this ‘* measureless content,” Sir George 
Meddows still rere at intervals to show symptoms of one of the 
most violent coughs that ever was heard. When the tit seized him, in- 
deed, he was generally obliged to leave the room, always declaring on 
his return that it was better to sutler alone than to make others suffer 
also by hearing him. Though not of a constitution or form to make 
any attack of the kind alarming, inasmuch as his breadth of chest was 
concerned, Clara began to talk of the necessity of his seeing a physi- 
cian ; and was the more disposed to believe this necessary, ‘from per- 
ceiving that her aunt, who was usually the last to pay attention to any 
body's tdisposition but her own, began to look very grave, and to de- 
¢ lare that it was absolutely necessary he should take advice. 

‘ Let me send for Dr. Staple ion, papa,’ said Clara, eagerly. 

‘‘Upon my honour, Clara, | won't see him if you do,” replied the 

baronet very decidedly ; though showing at the same time by a violent 
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accession of his malady, that he was in great need of some curative 
process by which to get eased of it, for it was really frightful to hear 
him. 

‘¢ And why not, brother?” said Mrs. Longueville in a voice which 
expressed something approaching to resentment at his refusal. ** You 
must be aware that your complaint is not one which can be safely 
trifled with. You owe it to your daughter to see Dr. Stapleton with- 
out an hour's delay, and I must positively insist upon your doing it.’ 

“ Surely, Amelia, I can owe to no one the submitting to see a man 
} particularly dislike,” replied Sir George in the fretful accent of suf- 
fering. ‘If you really think my life in danger, let me see the physi- 
cian who attends the Wilsons. I know he attended one of them in a 
complaint upon the lungs, and was thought to have saved his life. 1 
should greatly prefer that man to the prig Stapleton.” 

** Do you know his name, papa?” demanded Clara, anxiously. 

‘He is a German,” replied her father, ‘* and his name is Batemonn. 
But if [ must submit to this detestable sort of discipline, | had better 
write to Wilson, and get him to send this Dr. Batemonn here, than be 
forced to see any one else.” 

This proposal being approved by both the ladies, was immediately 
acted upon; and in less than an hour a middle-aged gentleman, witha 
brown wig, and a pair of prodigiously thick eyebrows, stood beside the 
couch of the invalid. The ladies retired, and awaited the cali that the 
physician promised them in the drawing-room with much seeming 
anxiety, which, on the part of Clara at least, was not only sincere, but 
very serious, for never had she seen her father appear so seriously 
ill. 

The visit of the physician was rather a long one, and when it was 
over, the doctor entered the drawing-room with an air of so much gra- 
vity, that Clara, for the first time, became re ally alarmed, and awaited 
his verdict almost i in trembling. 

‘“‘T find your fader moche dangerous, yong lade,” he said, placing 
himself in a chair beside her. ‘* His longes are vary bad state, vary 
bad indeed !” 

Clara was greatly affected, and drew forth her pocket-handkerchief ; 
Mrs. Longuéville immediately did the same. 

‘“¢ Be not toe moche cast down, my charming yong lade—nor you 
neider, mein good frow,”’ resumed the kind physician, ‘ Dere is hop, 

vary creat good hop, if de patient will do at vunce, at vunce observe, 
all dat I am going to see fit to order.” 

‘T trust that as my father has consented to see you, Dr. Batemonn, 
he will consent also to follow your prescriptions. And as to every 
thing respecting diet, and the regularity of administering his medicines, 
you may depend upon having the most accurate attention paid to your 
orders,” said Clara. 

‘* My dear yong ladé, your fader is a veri happy fader to have so goot 
achild. Bote it is not the medicaments vat villcure him. It 1s de 
change of air—noting bote de change of air will shave his life,” replied 
the doctor with great ‘solemnity. 

** Do you think that it is nec essary for my father to go to a southern 
climate, sir ?”” demanded Clara. 

‘No! By no means at dis moment is it necessary dat Seer George 
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should quit de kingdom. Bote it ts London—it is de buisness and de 
bustle dat he most quit. All business vill be death. I quit him in de 
moment if he not promise to abstain from, and give up, all thought of 
business for de next five or six months. I will send him to Brighton, 
dat is de particular place I will send him to.” 

The doctor then took his leave, and the moment after she received a 
message from her father desiring to see her. 

** My dear girl!’ said Sir George, in a gentle and subdued voice, as 
she entered his room, ** it is plain from what Dr. Batemonn says, that 
he considers me in a very precarious state. But do not look so sad 
about it, my dear Clara: he tells me there is hope, if I will but adhere 
faithfully to his instructions, and this I will do, Clara. No man knows 
the value he puts upon his life, till a moment arrives in which feels that 
he is in danger of losing it. I believe that upon all former occa- 
sions, | have been rather a troublesome patient for you, dear Clara; 
but I feel now that it is no time for jesting, and I shall most scrupu- 
lously obey this man’s instructions, let them be what they will.” 

“ He seems to wish that you should go immediately to Brighton, 
papa.” 

** And to Brighton, Clara, I shall immediately go. And I will con- 
fess to you that I attend to this prescription the more readily, because 
it is so ‘perfectly disinterested. By keeping me here, he might get a 
guinea a day out of me for months to come; but by sending me off he 
can get nothing but the consciousness that he is doing his duty. I 
begged hard, howe ‘ver, for a fortnight’s delay on account of dear 
Arthur's business; but he would not hear of it, and has actually made 
me give him a solemn promise that I will not even sign my name for 
the next five or six months without his express permission. He says 
my life hangs by a thread, Clara, and if it be a weakness, I must e’en 
plead guilty to it, for | have given the promise demanded.” 

“You would have been very wrong to refuse it, my dear sir, and 
the more so as I shall be always near to act as your secretary, " said 


Clara. 


‘‘True, my love! This isa great comfort, and I assure you I did 
not forget it when I gave the promise. But though you will be able, 
my dear child, to do ev ery thing for me in the way “of notes and letters, 
unfortunate ly you can do nothing i in the way of business, and all this sort 
of work must therefore of necessity stand over till I am in a fitter state 
to transact it. Your office, dearest C lara, must begin directly, for you 
must sit down at once, and let Dalrymple know the state I am in, and 
the discipline to which I am obliged to submit. To him I dare say this 
will be a great convenience, for it is evident he does not think it worth 
while to come to town for the mere purpose of settling the trifle be- 
tween us; but to me the delay is a dreadful bore; for with my regular 
habits of business, it is the greatest possible annoyance to me to suffer 
any thing of the kind to remain unconcluded a moment longer than 1s 
necessary. Write to Dalrymple, will you, my dear,—directly ?” 

It would be dificult ve ry precisely to define the feelings with which 
Clara sat down to perform this task. To put off any thing which gave 
her the chance of seeing Dalrymple was decidedly painful. And to a 
consciousness of this she pleaded guilty to herself rather more readily 
than might have been expected from her maiden dignity. Was it that 
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she preferred accounting for the repugnance she felt at telling Dal- 
rymple that the settlement between him and her father was to be de- 
layed to any cause rather than acknowledge to herself the vague, dim, sha- 
dowy, and indistinct, but most terrible suspicion that this delay, however 
desirable, was not absolutely necessary? That some such thought was in 
her head, is mostcertain. And it is certain, too, that she felt faint and 
sick at heart as the hateful idea pierced through all the obstacles she 
could muster to repel it. Yet, with all this, she could not find herself, 
pen in hand, about to subscribe her name toa paper which was to meet 
the eye of Dalrymple, without a thrilling emotion that had, after all, 
more of pleasure than of pain in it. 

The letter was sent, and received a civil, cold, and cautious answer. 
There was sorrow for Sir George’s illness—indifference concerning the 
delay—gratitude for her obliging attention in writing to him—but not 
a line, a word, a syllable which showed the slightest interest in the 
person he addressed. Below the signature and the place where post- 
scripts are usually accommodated, there was an erasure—a neat, care- 
ful, and, alas! most effectual erasure. 

How many moments did Clara waste in endeavouring to discover an 
single word that might have been written there? It was all in vain ! 
Not a single letter could be decyphered; and yet the very sterite fact, 
that something had been written there which he did not, upon re- 
flection, deem it proper, or advisabie, or prudent to send, gave her a 
degree of pleasure, which proved too well that she was any thing but 
“fancy free.” 

Three days after the receipt of Mr. Dalrymple’s answer, the family 
set off for Brighton where Sir George Meddows recovered his health 
with such wonderful rapidity that he determined upon remaining there 
till the first week in December. : 

Il! as he was before he left town, he had a long conversation with 
Charles Chesterfield, in which it was settled that the young man 
shouid for the present continue in London, that he might not be inter- 
rupted in his rapid advance towards fame by withdrawing himself from 
the immediate protection of Mr. Marchmont; but he was invited 
when the London season should decline to pay a visit to his friends at 
Brighton, and moreover Sir George exacted as a promise from him, 
that he would not return home without letting him know of it. 

‘‘ Hitherto, my dear boy,” he said with every demonstration of affec- 
tion, ‘‘ hitherto my most sanguine predictions respecting you have been 
fully verified, and I naturally feel anxious that you should take no step 
now without my concurrence; for I have great things in my head for 
you, Charles. I shall not be satisfied till I see you established, not 
only as a popular author, and a favourite lion, but also as a gentleman 
of easy fortune, and feeling yourself perfectly on an equality with all 
with whom you associate. But you must not let your account with 
Mr. Marchmont run on too long. He has been so remarkably kind in 
taking you about with him, that it would not have done to press him for 
money just at first; but I hope you will come to Brighton, Charles, 
with your pockets full. Party-giving will be very soon over now, and 
then you must speak to him seriously about settling with you.” 

The young man promised to bear in mind every thing he said, and 
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they parted with greater appearance of affection and confidence than 
either party had ever exhibited before. 

But though Charles most gratefully felt at the very bottom of his 
heart that he owed all the greatness he had achieved to Sir George 
Meddows having brought him up to London, he meant not to be so sen- 
sibly obedient as to run the risk of offending the man upon whom his 
continued appearance before the eyes of the public depended. He felt 
sure that for the rest of his life it was impossible he should ever want 
money ; and remembering how rapidly the months were passing away, 
and how very soon he should be i in possession of his fortune, he smiled 
at the idea of dunning the Regenerator for a few contemptible tens, 
when he should so speedily be lord of many hundreds. 

Notwithstanding a great deal of very kind feeling on both sides, 
Miss Meddows and her rustic admirer actually parted rather with 
pleasure than pain. The young lady felt inexpressibly relieved by an 
arrangement which seemed to prove that her father had no intention 
whatever of borrowing his little fortune; and Charles, though still 
thinking her the very personification of all loveliness, and though still 
very comfortably persuaded that he had found considerable favour in 
her eyes, nevertheless saw her depart with satisfaction. For Charles 
was entangled ; ; and the friendly confidential tone in which she often 
talked to "him. and inquired after his ‘* whereabouts” and pursuits, 
embarrassed him sometimes exceedingly. He did not like to tell Miss 
Meddows that Mrs.Sherbourne wept upon his bosom whenever he 
visited her after a whole day’s absence, and that if he had remained two, 
without seeing her, he should have almost feared for her life. Nor 
would he have had the least satisfaction in mentioning that he had 
already paid 197. 17s. 4d. for a variety of little things which she had 
longed to receive from his hands. Still less perhaps would he have 
had any pleasure in stating to her, in reply to her friendly predictions 
of his being by and by happily settled in the country, that Mrs. Sher- 
bourne had recently declared that if he did not make her his wife as 
soon as he came of age, she should decidedly commit suicide. Upon 
the whole, therefore, Charles handed her into her carriage without that 
little pang at the heart which is often felt when those. part who have 
found pleasure in being together—even when no “love passages” have 
occurred between them. 

Left at perfect liberty to do what he liked, and to go where he chose, 
without even the slight restraint occasioned by the passing questions— 
‘* Where did you spend your evening ?” or, ‘ ‘Whom have you seen to- 
day ?”” our hero may be supposed to have felt himself very comfortably 
at ease; but in this case, as in many others, the obvious inference, 
would not be the true one. Like St. Paul, he found his freedom to be 
of a very doubtful n: ture, and often did it happen to him that “ what 
he would, that did he not,” and vice versd. 

There are no chains, perhaps, more galling, and few so strong, as 
those twined round and round and round avery young man by such 
women as Mrs. Sherbourne. Their force consists not either in their 
tightness or tenuity, but in the tangled nature of the meshes into which 
the light links are thrown, forming bonds utterly inextricable to un- 
skilled hands, and demanding r more courage to cut asuuder than is 
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often found in the class of persons chiefly subjected to the thraldom, till 
a good deal of lingering suffering has made them desperate. 

Many a diplomatist, accounted passing skilful in his trade, might 
have taken a lesson from Mrs. Sherbourne’s method of managing her 
relations with the various and often conflicting interests with which she 
had to deal. 

It was absolutely necessary for her well doing and well being, that 
Mr. Marchmont, who continued to pay her frequent visits, should 
ceive that she was gradually and gloomily approaching, day by day, to 
the moment that was to be for her ‘the end of all here,” when by the 
unflinching action of her steadfast will and ready hand, she should “ put 
off this mortal coil,” and place in his hands the marketable commodity 
of a gay life’s record, with the revolting blasphemy of self-destruction 
at the end of it. 

To Chesterfield, whose visits were not only frequent, but daily, it 
was equally necessary to show herself, full of life and love, of hope and 
joy—with no other malady than the sweet torment caught from Cupid's 
dart, and no deeper sorrow than his caresses could assuage, and his 
devotion cure. 

From ‘“ herdear Public,” and her friends at large, both these states 
of mind were to be concealed with quite as much care as they were 
respectively to be exhibited to the individuals already mentioned ; yet 
all these seemingly incompatible duties she performed regularly, 
steadily, and effectually, without even permitting either to interfere 
with the other. 

If by some mal-d-propos accident, absolutely unavoidable, Mr. 
Marchmont and Charles met at her lodgings, she contrived to make 
each feel, without any mixture of doubt on the subject, that she most 
heartily wished the other away. When she smiled and spoke with 
gentle gaiety to Chesterfield, Marchmont immediately comprehended 
that she was exerting a most extraordinary degree of resolution, in 
order to conceal from him the inward darkness of her melancholy 
death-desiring soul; and when she permitted a glance, gloomy as a 
midnight storm, to darken her fair face as she looked at her literary 
executor, her youthful lover sympathised with the unconquerable 
feeling which made her deem any interruption to a téte-d-téte with 
himself intolerable. 

If, as it often happened, she found herself en face to both, and to 
an admiring circle besides, she varied her trickery, from vivacity, which 
while it enchanted the crowd, caused secret admiration at her extraordinary 
self-control in her two initiated friends—to a languor which, though it 
made her recline with eyes half shut, anda flacon at her nose, per- 
mitted her to assume every possible position by which a foot, a hand, 
and a world of drooping ringlets could be best displayed, and at the 
same time it gave occasion to the most satisfactory commentaries in 
the minds of those more particularly concerned as to the feelings so 
evidently overpowering her. 

And thus the London season wore away, till nobody seemed to have 
courage enough to confess that they intended to remain in it for an- 
other hour—yet some few persons were obliged to linger there, never- 
theless; and Mr. Marchmont, Mrs. Sherbourne, and Charles Chester- 
field were among them, 
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FOREIGN SPORTING 


3y Nimrop. 
AMERICA. 


The Americans cannot get on without a joke. 


*« Sine amore jocisque, 
Nihil est jucundum.” 


might be their motto. Think of a guessing-match by way of some- 
thing original! The following was lately “advertised in one of their 
sporting periodicals : 

“To Svorrsmen.—A large fat hog, judged to weigh between 900 
and 1100 Ibs. will be guessed for at 50 cents. a guess, and weighed 
alive, on the 22nd of February, at two o’clock p.m.—the anniversary 
of W ashington’s birthday. 

The announcement of the lucky guesser is not bad. 

“Without being particularly ‘ ty’ to the dimensions of whole hogs, 
one of the party, with an old head on young shoulders, was de- 
puted to‘ goit.’ Luck being on his side, he won the hog just as easy 
as the boy knew his own father—on sight, on seen—970 lbs. was ‘ the 
ticket.” The hog was bred on the farm of Major Jones, the breeder 
and turf-man, who induced Mr. Underhill to keep him another year, 
that Queen’s-county might acquire the glory of raising the largest hog 
in the empire state.” 

From a hog to a man is a big jump, but from a hog to a gentlemen, 
is—Meltonice—a * rasper.” No man is less “ fly” to the American 
character than Lam; but on the eve of the departure of the Great 
Western steam-ship for New York, last winter but one, I was thrown 
into the society, by being inthe same carriage on the railroad, with five 
young Americans on their road to Bristol, for the purpose of returning 
to their own country, after six weeks sojourn in ours, They were 
evidently gentlemen in the strict acceptation of the word, although 
young ones, and with the worst face outwards, by reason of their having 
had a jollitication together the preceding night—the champagne with 
which they had finished at four a. Mm. still etiervescing in their young 
warm blood. Moreover, I could perceive by the dogs their servants 
had in their care, that they were sportsmen, and they most good- 
humouredly answered all the questions ] ventured to put to them on 
the subject of their national pastimes. In fact, they were what we 

call ** fine young fellows,” ap parently up to any fan : ; but gentleman- 
like withal, verifying the axiom of Dr. Jobnson—~that a gentleman of 
one country is equal to his compeer in another, 

From the little conversation I this di iy held with my fellow-travellers, 
I had reason to believe, that America is not suited to fox-hunting, and 
conseque rntly that fox- hunting is not one of the pres vailing pastimes of 
its people. Still it was one of the favourite pursuits of the “ father of 
their country’’—the great General Washington, whose doings in the field 
and elsewhere in his sporting career, are thes technically ‘described : 
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««The time which General Washington could spare from his other 
avocations, between the year 1759 and 1774, was considerably devoted 
to the chase. His kennel was situate about one hundred yards south 
of the family vault, in which now repose his venerated remains. The 
building was a rude structure, but affording comfortable quarters for 
the hounds, with a large enclosure paled in, having in the midst of it 
a spring of running water. The pack was very numerous and select— 
the colonel visiting and inspecting his kennel morning and evening, 
after the same manner as he did his stables. It was his pride, and a 
proof of his skill in hunting, to have his pack so critically drafted as 
to speed and bottom, that i in Tuning, if one leading dog should lose the 
scent, another was at hand immediately to recover it; and thus when 
in fullery, to use a sporting phrase, you might cover the pack with a 
blanket. 

“ During the season, Mount Vernon (the General’s residence) had 
many sporting guests from the neighbourhood, from Maryland and else- 
where. Their visits were not of days but weeks, and they were enter- 
tained in the good old style of Virginia’s ancient hospitality. Wash 
ington, always superbly mounted, in true sporting costume of blue 
coat, scarlet waistcoat, leather breeches, top-boots, velvet cap and 
whip with long thong—took the field at day-dawn with his huntsman 
Will Lee, his friends, and neighbours; and none rode more gallantly 
the chase, nor with voice more cheerly awakened echo in the woodland, 
than he who was afterwards destined, by voice and example, to cheer 
his countrymen in their glorious strugele for independence and empire. 
Such was the hunting establishment at Mount Vernon prior to the re- 
volution ! 

‘The custom was to hunt three times a week, weather permitting. 
Breakfasi was served in these mornings by candle-light, the General 
always breaking his fast with an Indian-corn cake and a bowl of milk ; 
and ** ere the cock had done salutation to the morn,” the whole caval- 
cade would often have left the house, and the fox frequently unken- 
nelled before sunrise. 

‘* Those who have seen Washington on horseback, will admit that 
he was the most accomplished of cavaliers, in the true sense and 
perfection of the character; he rode, as he did every thing, with ease, 
elegance, and with power. The vicious propensities of horses were of 
no moment to this skilful and daring rider. He always said that he 
required but one good quality in a horse—‘‘to go along;” and ridi- 
culed the idea of its being even possible that he should be unhorsed, 
provided the animal kept on his legs. Indeed, the perfect and sinewy 
frame of this admirable man, gave “him such a surpassing grip with his 
knees, that a horse might as soon disencumber itself of the saddle as of 
such a rider. 

‘‘The General usually rode in the chase a horse called Blueskin, of 
a dark, iron-grey colour, approaching to blue. This was a fine but fiery 
animal, and of great endurance in along run. Will, the huntsman, 
better known in revolutionary lore, as ‘* Billy,” rode a horse called 
Chinkling, a surprising leaper, and made very much like his rider— 
low but sturdy, and of great bone and muscle, 


“Will had but one order, which was to keep with the hounds; 
March,—vou, Lxi, NO. CCXLUL. 2 2B 
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and mounted on Chinkling, a French horn at his back, throwing 
himself almost at length on the animal, with his spur in his flank, 
this fearless horseman would rush at full speed through brake or 
tangled wood, in a style at which modern huntsmen would stand 
ag rhast. 

‘There were roads cut through the woods in various directions, by 
which aged and timid hunters, and ladies, could enjoy the exhilarating 
cry without risk of life or limb; but W ashington rode gaily up to his 
hounds, through all the difficulties and dangers of the grounds on 
which he hunted, nor spared he his generous steed, as the distended 
nostrils of Blueskin often would show; always in at the death, and 
yielding to no man in the honour of the brush. 
~ «The foxes hunted fifty years ago were grey foxes, with one ex- 
ception ; this was a famous black fox, which, differing from his brethren 
of ** orders grey,” would flourish his brush, set his pursuers at defiance, 
and go from. ten to twenty miles an end, distancing both dogs and men; 
and what was truly remarkable, would return to ‘his place of starting 
the same night, so as always to be found there the ensuing morning. 
After seven or eight severe runs, Billy recommended that the black 
reynard should be let alone, giving it as his opinion that he was very 
near akin to another sable character, inhabiting a lower region, and as 
remarkable for his wiles. The advice was adopted from necessity ; 
and ever hereafter, in throwing off the hounds, care was taken to avoid 
the haunt of the unconquet rable black fox. 

“The chase ended, the party would return to the mansion-house, 
where at the well-spread board, and with cheerful glass, the feats of 
the leading dog, the most callant horse, or the boldest rider, together 
with the prowess of the famous black fox, were all discussed ; while 
Washington, never permitting even his pleasures to infringe upon the 
order and regularity of his habits, would, after a few classes of Madeira, 
return to his suppe rless bed at nine o’clock.’ 

It appears that up to a certain period the red fox was unknown in 
America, and to have been importe ‘d from England to the eastern shore 
of Maryland by a gentleman of the name of Smith ; - and to have emi- 
grated across ‘the ice to Vi irginia, in the hard winter of 1779—80, 
when the C hesapeake was frozen over. Asto what are the peculiarities 
of American fexes, or their good or bad qualities for the chase, I am 
unable to speak; but his grace the Duke of Beaufort has tried the 
experiment of crossing our native breed with them, having turned out 
a brace in his covers at Padmington Park, Gloucestershire. The 
cross with French foxes was not found to answer, the variety being 
remarkable for deficiency in stoutness; and in their own country, unlike 
the hares, which are proverbial for being stout before greyhounds, they 
do not stand long before hounds, when the scent is good. This, ian 
ever, was to a certain degree accounted for to me, by the quantity of 
moles eaten by them, those animals being scarcely ever destroyed in 
France. 

The following from a transatlantic correspondent, is an excellent 
description of what may be called an American sporting parson, to 
whom, a few years back, England could have produced a host of pa- 

rallels ; and whether the absence of such characters in rural districts 
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has been attended with a signal success to the morals of their pa- 
rishioners, is a point yet undecided by experience. 

‘‘There is an old gentleman, the Reverend Mr. Broders, in this 
country, and I expect the only one in any part of America, whose 
person is constantly attended by those distinguishing companions of a 
gentleman, the greyhound and the hawk. 

‘The old gentleman sounds the silver trumpet of the gospel on Sun- 
days, courses his greyhounds, or gazehounds, as he calls them, flies his 
hawks, and kisses a young wife, ‘ charming, chaste, and twenty-three,’ 
to whom he is just married, any other day in the week. He is pious 
and learned, benevolent and convivial, and is among the last of that 
band of ‘ the administrators of the gospel,’ who had the parochial care 
of our souls before the Revolution—when the church held up her 
head in Virginia—and at whose houses we always found at least 
three good things—good wines, good dinners, and family prayers. 
It would do your heart good to see the venerable old gentleman, 
mounted on his fine horse, Orthodox, with his hawks Death and 
Devil on his fist; and his beautiful greyhounds Romeo and Juliet by 
his side. 

‘‘Though seventy years of age, his colloquial powers are unim- 
paired; his society is much sought after, his conversation instructs the 
young, and amuses the learned; his literary attainments are great, 
having received his education at that seat of science, Oxford, in 
England; his piety, his learning, his benevolence, and his social feel- 
ings, make him a universal favourite with young and old. 

““ The old gentleman has no objection to betting twenty-five cents, a 
sum of no great pecuniary magnitude, onarace; ifhe loses, his serenity 
is not lost with it, and’if he is successful, he boasts of his judgment, and is 
sure to give his winnings to some ragged urchin on the spot. He plays 
an excellent hand at whist, but hawking is his favourite amusement ; 
and the lost privileges of the church, and his own pedigree, are his 
favourite themes. 

‘« He insists he was descended in a direct line from Thomas a Becket, 
who he says was descended from Jean de Brodeau, Duke de Saintonga, 
who was one of the followers of William the Conqueror. He is devoted 
to horticultural amusements, and so tastefully is his garden arranged 
and improved, that the reverend old gentleman says, he should not be 
surprised if one of these days the descendants of Cain, as Adam's 
heirs-at-law, should claim his tulip-beds as part and parcel of the 
garden of Eden; and he knows many a lawyer who would take a fee 
in the case. 

‘¢ I can give you no account of his manner of training his hawks; he 
is too enveloped in technicals for me to comprehend one word he says 
on that subject. I don’t understand him any more than a plain com- 
mon-sense man could his own case in a court of common law, on a 

lain action for debt. 


‘ ¢T think, Parson Broders,’ said I to him the other day, ‘ that Merlin 
isa finer bird than Devil.’ 

“*© © You are mistaken, sir,’ said he. ‘¢ Devil is descended from the 
goshawks of Puglia; Merlin is a fine bird too—he is from the Tyrone 
in Ulster. Merlin is a better partridger—but look at the proportions 
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and shape ‘of Devil—small head, long face, deep set, nares black, 
pounces large,—and she has such force, sir.’ 

‘‘He then spoke of training with jesses and bewets—keeping 
hawks hooded until they leave off their ramageness—unsealing them 
always by candlelight, causing them to plume on the leg of a pullet, 
that they should be creanced at a distance ; howet, howet, retrieve a 
first and second time ; mew and mewtings, &c., &c., all of which was 
heathen Greek to me. 

‘*The reverend gentleman is moreover an excellent archer, having 
twice won the silver arrow from the Hainault foresters, at the Fairlop 
Oak, when a student in England; both of which are now in the pos- 
session of his son, a distinguished wrangler at the bar of one of our 
county courts. He frequently makes a cut at his son, the lawyer, by 
telling him that his are not the only trained hawks in the community ; 
in fact, old Commodore Trunnion never hated those land-sharks more 
than the Reverend Mr. Broders. 

** The old gentleman, owing to his education, is high-church and tory 
in his principles, and avers, that except the pa-rent country (by which 
name he always calls England), the county of Fairfax can afford the 
best horses, the best dogs, the most game, the best huntsmen, the 
best shots, the best fish, the cleverest fellows, and the prettiest girls in 
all christendom.” 

It appears that wolf-hunting is practised in several parts of America, 
and interesting descriptions of it are given by the author of ‘ The 
Backwoods in America,” and others. 

A writer in the ‘ American Sporting Magazine,” speaking of the 
prairie wolf (canis latrans) says, that although an experienced hunter 
of such animals, he had never seen a dog that could catch and kill a 
wolf single-handed, although he has heard of it having been done. 

‘The wolf,” says he, ‘* seldom gives battle of its own accord, but 
when overtaken, it fights with all the fury of a coward driven to 
despair.” 

The writer's success in the death of one is here well described : 

“One day, last December, we mounted and took the field, three in 
number, accompanied by four couples of stag, and a leash of grey- 
hounds. We first drew the little woods on the east side of Chicago 
river, and started in it one of those midnight prowlers which I have just 
described. He was trailed up handsomely by the hounds, the woods 
echoing and re-echoing with their loud, deep notes. After seeking 
safety in the woods for half-an-hour, but finding it an insecure retreat, 
he dashed out, and attempted to cross the frozen stream. But before 
he could reach the friendly protection of the high grass on the opposite 
bank, ‘Old Nero,’ the black greyhound fastened his fangs in his 
haunch, and kept him in durance until the other dogs came up and 
completed the work. Nero was pretty well marked, though it would 
have been hard for a stranger to distinguish this scar amongst the many 
that seamed his iron visage—the honourable memorials of many a hard- 
fought conflict.” 

Again we find this spirited end graphic detail by the same sports- 
man of another chase of the wolf ending in blood: 

‘* Having ornamented one of the neighbouring trees with the counte- 
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nance of the vagrant, we continued to hunt up the river. The prairie 
is very level, and objects can be distinguished at a great distance upon 
its surface, when it is, as it then was, covered with snow. About a 
mile and a half off, a small black object was seen upon the shining 
white. It was unanimously agreed to be a wolf, and our horses were 
urged to their utmost speed to cut him off from the wood, as he had 
smelt us and was making for cover. It was sometime before the grey- 
hounds saw him, but the stag-hounds were coming up rapidly on his 
trail. As the wolf rose upon a gentle eminence, Nero gota glimpse of 
him, and the ‘levin in its wrath,’ is not quicker than he started and 
flew—Rolla pushing hard after, and Cora a little further behind. After 
a severe runof amile, Nero ran against the wolf and knocked him head 
over heels in the snow, and ere he could recover his footing, seized him 
by the neck, Rolla and Cora came up to aid him. How they fought 
until I came up, [ don’t know; but when I arrived, the common 
hounds had throttled the unfortunate gentleman, and so—he died.” 

The tenaciousness of life by these destroying animals is confirmed on 
the authority of several American hunters of them. In one instance, seven 
balls took effect without producing immediate death ; and in another, 
a she-wolf recovered from three desperate wounds of a similar descrip- 
tion producing the loss of one foot, from which circumstance she was 
known as ‘‘ the three-legged wolf,” and the most notorious pest that 
had ever infested the part of the country in which she prowled. 

There is fox-hunting as well as racing in Canada—a pack of fox- 
hounds being kept at Montreal, said to have owed their origin to a 
sporting English butcher, who brought a few couples with him from 
the mother country. A club was afterwards formed, and the pack 
being hunted by a very clever fellow, nomine Morris, have showed as 
much sport as from their short season and awkward country, could 
have been looked for. But one part of it hunted by them, now reluct- 
antly given up in consequence ot political events, did not come under 
the above denomination, being described as very like our Oxfordshire 
hills, with no fences but stone walls, and abounding in foxes. 

Some very good letters on the subject of Canadian sporting ap- 
peared four years back under the signature of Chasseur, in the * New 
Sporting Magazine ;” and the following excellent description of the 
huntsman to the Montreal pack is given in one of its numbers: 

‘* Morris, the present huntsman, who had been whip somewhere in 
England, succeeded ‘* Marrowbones” (i. e., the butcher who set the 
thing a going), and a better hand to get away with hounds and 
live with them, never wore a cap. His nerve is astonishing, and he 
rides a horse well calculated to indulge his aspiring propensities. Set 
Morris on York, and what will stop them? Noman as yet was ever born 
perfect ; and it would be better if Morris had some of his predecessor's, 
old Smithfield’s, qualities in cover, in seeing more of his hounds, and 
keeping a keener eye to them, when going from, and coming home. 
But he has many redeeming virtues. 

‘‘They hunted until the present season the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Montreal, and a country called ‘ Point Clair,’ almost eighteen 
miles from home. The former was heavy work, large covers and large 
swamps; and ‘ Jean Baptiste,’ harped on by Monsieur Papineau, occa- 
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sionally turned out with pitchforks, and even with guns, to stop les 
sacrés chasseurs du roi, as they termed the lads in scarlet. 

‘And here a good story of Morris will not be out of place. Wishing 
to go the nearest way from one cover to another, the field, early last 
season, took a road leading through the farm of an inhabitant, and 
passed close to his dwelling : but on approaching the maison, they 
were met by the whole force. thereof, le pére de famille armed with a 
gun, his sons with pitchforks, whilst the women screamed sacré on the 
red-coated riders. Not wishing to raise a whole village, by showing 
fight, they turned their horses’ heads to the regular road. Morris, 
however, not liking so much trouble, cleared a five-railed fence, and 
was making his way at a canter, with the pack at his heels, when he 

was brought up by some late standing oats, and surrounded by the 
owners of the soil. Sadly beset by three or four of the pitchfork- 
armed, he, either to give the field notice of his danger, or by chance, 
pulled out his horn, when, to his astonishment, down on their marrow- 
bones dropped his formidable foes, crying out, most heartily, ‘ O mon 
Dieu, ne tirez pas.’ Morris, taking ‘adv ant: ize of their, to him, 
glorious mistake, nearly frightened them to death, and then rode off to 
tell the field so good a joke.” 

After describing the club-dinner, at which, as is the case with most 
other hunting club dinners, “the flow of soul and song, the ebullition 
of honest English feeling, true to church and state, the sporting toasts, 
and more sporting men who surrounded the mahogany, told that 
England's sons were there,” this spirited writer thus puts before his 
readers the most interesting parts of a run which this pack had in a 
fresh country, having given up that of Point Clair, on account of its 
great distance from Montreal : 

‘Strong was the muster at the traverse-boat in the morning, and 
ominously joyful looked the face of each man as he rode into the boat. 
A southerly wind and a cloudy sky proclaimed it a hunting morning, 
and many a joking prognostication was made as to what was to take 
place, until landed on the opposite shore. They began by trying some 
small covers about four miles from the place of landing, which were 
drawn blank. They then headed towards La Prairie, and it was 
not long before was heard Morris’s welcome sound of ‘ Hark to Music! 
hark!’ He (the fox) had gone off in great haste, and it was some time 
before the pack got away to the leading hounds. Together, however, 
they got, with a ‘burning scent, and there they went, bursting from one 
small knoll of grass and weeds to another, with a crash of tongue that 
was maddening, His line was evidently to a large cover, not a great 
distance off. This, however, he merely skirted ; and now they gallantly 
headed to the common country, before described, with a scent breast 
high, and the pace a racing one; he went straight for almost four miles, 
when he was headed back by some people ploughing, and made again for 
the small covers where he was found. These he ran through, going his 
best forthe large one ; but instead of resigning, or staying in this piece of 
old cover, he went through it like a line. And now the pack dashed into 

view, fast and direct for the Chumbly river, which they soon reached, 
and now they stem the running stream. Water was something new to 
two of the field, now leading, who pulled rein and cast many a wistful 
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look at the gallant pack, as they shot away over the La Prairie common, 
whilst a tablecloth might have covered them. Morris, however, at the 
moment came up, and went at it, as he goes at every thing, jumping 
down a bank into the river. Old York disappeared, and the only thing 
to be seen was the cap of his rider. Duck-like, however, they rose 
again, and in a few seconds every scarlet coat was breast-high in 
the Chumbly’s turbid waters, ‘ Forward,’ was the cry. His line was 
now evidently right across the La Prairie common, and across it he did 
go, and those after him that would not leave him, crossing the new line 
of railroad between that and St. John’s, and he was run into about a 
mile further on. Most of the field were up to see the worry. The 
distance gone over, without a check, must have been something like 
fourteen miles.” 


wee 


It appears the Montreal fox-hounds have now entered upon their 
twelfth season, and are the only regularly-appointed pack on the 
entire continent of North America; and although for the first two 
or three years they had many difficulties to contend against, yet, 
by spirit and perseverance on the part of the club, every thing 
connected with the hounds and kennel has been brought to a state 
of efficiency that would bear a comparison with many provincial 
packs in the old country. But, it may be asked, how can the chase 
be carried on, according to English notions of it, in a land where 
nearly all is wood and forest ? This, however, is not the case. Al- 
though immense woods abound in Canada, the district of Montreal is 
well cultivated and populous, and for the most part cleared of its 
primeval forests. The fencing is chiefly timber, and in parts loose 
walls, but those of the former description are of a formidable nature, 
from their strength, as also by the addition of one or two ditches. 

The foliowing amusing description is given of a little running-riot of 
a proprietor, which has, of late years, now and then occurred in our 
Own country. 

‘¢ As an instance of what the swavitur in modo may sometimes effect 
with this most primitive people,” says the amusing writer I quote from, 
“<1 recollect on one occasion, the hounds coming to a check, the whole 
field was stopped by a Monsieur Hebert, who protested, with many 
words, and much gesticulation, @ la Frangaise, that his farm should 
not be trespassed upon, for his grounds were injured, his fences broken, 
&c. Some of the party were for a knock-down argument, and in the 
act of proceeding accordingly, when F—— came forward, saying, * Let 
me manage him.’ F— first of all, bent almost to the saddle-tree, and 
taking off his hat with a grace, invited monsieur to mount and join in 
the chase, assuring him little or no injury was done to his grounds: and 
as for the fences, they were all leaped over, and never so much as 
touched. ‘ Nous verrons bientét cela,’ was the reply, and leading the 
way to a “boulein” fence,* looking very much like a stopper, the 
Frenchman pointed to it with a triumphant wagging of the head. F— 
was over before monsieur could look at it a second time, and quickly 
followed by the whole field, about twenty, and, as good luck would 


— — - eee 








* Composed of three or four large trunks of the cedar-tree, placed one above the 
other, with occasionally a ditch on one side or the other. 
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have it, without a single mistake. The exciamations of monsieur be- 
came more and more energetic as each horseman gallantly cleared his 
formidable barrier. ‘ J’onnerre.’ Mon Dieu! ! Sacré bleu!!! he 
exclaimed, sufficiently evincing astonishment and delight, which ended 
by his giving consent to ride over the farm, and hunt the covers as 
often as we pleased.’ 

In proof that foxhunting is the school of war, as the chase is acknow- 
ledged to be its image, the writer states that the members of the Mon- 
treal hunt were the first to come forward to offer their services in the 
late rebellion, and also that all the officers, and many of the privates 
of the Montreal cavalry, were foxhunters good and true, distinguishing 
themselves at the battle of St. Charles, which is now a matter of 
history. 

Racing in Canada owes its existence—at all events its progress—to 
the patronage of the late Duke of Richmond, the late Earl Dalhousie, 
and Lord Aylmer, the several representatives of England’s king—King 
William himself having given a plate to be run for over the Three- 
Rivers course. For this boon Canadian sportsmen are in great part 
indebted to that excellent nobleman, Lord Aylmer, who forwarded 
their memorial to the throne, with a hearty recommendation on his 
part. The course is said to be inferior to none in any part of the 
world, and for extent and beauty of prospect cannot be surpassed. 

Deer-stalking is much practised in Canada, as we learn from an in- 
teresting pampblet lately published by Mr. Murray, entitled ‘ Statis- 
tical Sketches of Upper Canada, for the use of Emigrants ;” and the 
bear is likewise a beast of venerie in that country. One method prac- 
tised in the said exhilarating sport is of a novel character to me. A 
raft-float, or canoe, is let down a stream, during a midsummer night, 
with a bright light upon it. This seems to dazzle or fascinate the 
animal, who is fond of standing in the water when the musquitos are 
troublesome in the woods, and ‘if the manceuvre be skilfully managed 

without noise, he will allow you to come within a few yards of him—so 
near, indeed, will he allow you thus to approach, that there have been 
instances of hishaving been killed with a fish- “spear. A damper, how- 
ever is thrown over all systems of deer-stalking in Canada, by the ne- 
cessity which is said to be unavoidable, of bivouacking i in the woods, 
instecd of in well aired sheets. Mr. Scrope fares better in the forest 
of Atholl—at all events James the Fifth did, when the Earl of Atholk 
— him, tozether with his mother, Margaret, Queen of Scot- 
land, in his temporary Highland castle, at the cost of one thousand 
sais each day. 

It would be culpable to dismiss the subject of hunting wild and 
savage animals without alluding to the memorable doings of a French 
lady of rank, the Baroness de Drack, whose domicile was within ten 
miles of where I now sit, and of whose doings an account was given 
by me, in the splendidly illustrated work published two years back, by 
Messrs. Baily, of London, entitled, “ Sporting by Nimrod.” On re- 
ference to this account it will be found, that this sporting lady was 
herself at the death of six hundred and seventy-three wolves in her 
time, besides wild stags and other inferior quarry; and it is a singular 
fact, that the last wolf she killed, her hounds ran into a village, in 
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which there was a ducasse, or wake, as we term it, and she shot him 
from her horse, in the midst of the people. She has been known to 
kill one wild stag, with one pack of hounds and one set of horses in 
the morning, and another wild stag with fresh hounds and horses in 
the evening. Nor did she stop here. If neither the boar nor the stag 
were in season, the wolf and the fox were her game, and such was 
her insatiable penchant for the chase, that she even had a pack of 
beagles trained to hunt the wild badger of the woods. 

In the entrance-hall to her chateau is now to be seen a picture of the 
Baroness de Drack, with her hounds. She is mounted on a grey horse, 
said to have been her favourite hunter, and is thus equipped :—-a green 
coat with a gold band round the waist; hat with high crown, and 
small gold band, her hair appearing in large curls, leather breeches and 
boots, and seated, of course, d la Nimrod. Her couteau de chasse is 
at her side, and the figure of the wolf upon the buttons of her clothes, 
denoting'the’chefd’euvre of her pursuits; and in honour of those beasts of 
venerie which stood second and third in her estimation, the dinner knives 
were mounted in the horn of stags slain by herself, and the whistle she 
made use of with her pointers was formed of the tusk of a large wild 
boar, also of her own killing, six inches in length. This truly sporting 
Jady died sixteen years back, having survived her husband, the 
Baron de Drack, thirty-six years, and unfortunately without leaving 
issue. I say ‘* unfortunately,” not merely in reference to her sporting 
propensities, which she might haveimparted to her progeny, to the ad- 
vantage of her country, by improving the manly character, but in 
consideration of the very excellent private character she left behind 
her for unbounded hospitality, great kindness to her servants, and never 
failing beneficence tothe poor. Of her person] am only able to say, that 
it appears from her portrait to have borne rather a masculine character, 
and her face was distinguished by a large wart. 

My visit to the late residence of the Baroness de Drack affords me 
an opportunity of, in some measure, confirming what I said in a former 
paper on the system of feeding hounds on the continent, contrasting 
the system with that of my country. One of the servants now left in 
charge of the chateau was whipper-in to her hounds, and on my asking 
him on what they were fed, he replied, ‘* Chiefly on bread, and soup 
from the house.” 

‘¢ Did they not have horseflesh ?” said I. 

‘¢ No, no,” answered he, with a significant shake of his head, as 
much as to say, ‘* Do you suppose the Baroness would have given her 
darlings such food as that ?” 

The strength of her kennel varied from thirty to fifty couples of 
working hounds, and that of her stable from eight to ten hunters for 
herself and her men—rather a short allowance for three days a week, 
and no fence months ; in short, no respite but from bad weather. 
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SHADOWS OF MEMORY. 


BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL. 


IT suvr my eyes, when T would summon all, 
rom Memory's hall; 

The friends I've lost with time,—and each event 
OF life Mis-spent ; 

I summon all before me with shut eyes, 


And inward sight that outward gaze defies. 


The images of Memory, are they bright 


In this strange light ? 

Or do they cast around my mental room 
A shadowy gloom ? 

Or do, by fits, the faces of the dead 


A sunshine o'er my lonely musings shed ? 


Not all in gloom-—not all in colours dim 
Their shadows swim 
Beside me,—but with loveliness that looks 
Like stars on brooks, 
As though they warmed the waters cool and bright, 
By the pure fervency of their pale light ! 


Faces arise before me—never more 
On earth’s sad shore 

To beam with life ; and yet I see them near, 
And feel no fear: 

I look upon them, and within their eyes 


Behold such tenderness as never dies! 


Yet death is there! And sudden falls a gloom, 
As o'er some tomb 

The cypress droops, and drooping, drops cold dew ! 
And then, anew, 

The spirit sinks within me—as the day 


Declines beneath night's coming clouds of grey ! 


And thus by turns, are shadows fair and dark, 
From Memory’s ark, 

Summon'd before me 
Raiment of light 

About my soul, all Nature too shines fair, 


Peace all around, and Beauty every where ! 





; but while Hope weaves bright 






































THE FRENCH PRESS. 


Here, in ® warm, quiet country dining-room, on a very large, and 
not less brightly polished mahogany table, are spread before me the 
English “ Times” newspaper and the French ‘ National.” What a 
difference! I do not mean in their politics, style, objects, usefulness, or 
end; but what a difference in their dimensions! The number of the 
“Times” now before me is that of February 11, 1841; one side of it 
measures five feet eleven inches in width, and twenty-seven inches in 
length, but being printed on both sides, contains of course eleven feet ten 
inches of printing in width, and fifty-four inches in length. The paper 
consists of forty-eight columns, of which twenty-four are devoted to ad- 
vertisements, and the remaining twenty-four to polities, news, parlia- 
mentary debates, law intelligence, controversies, correspondence, trade, 
finance, the public funds, markets, births, deaths, marriages, and miscella- 
neous matters. Kach of the advertising columns is made up, on an average, 
of 241 lines, or of a total of 5784 lines devoted in one day's paper to ad- 
vertisements, (Pleasant hearing! and not less pleasant picking this, to 
the proprietors.) Then each of the non-advertising columns contains on an 
average 151 lines, or 8624 devoted each day to general purposes (not less 
pleasant hearing this, nor less pleasant picking: too, for those lovers of 
newspapers who begin by reading the title of a journal, and who only 
conclude when they have arrived at the name of the printer). But what 
is more awful than all this, is the quantity of letters in this newspaper 
of only one day; a total of 498,552 letters, which when multiplied 
by 313 (the number of days in the year on which the Times ap- 
pears), will present no less than 156,046,776. letters, which every 
reader of that journal may peruse in the brief space of twelve calendar 
months. Who would dare after this to say, that such readers are not men 
of letters ? 

But I must now turn to my dwarfish friend the National. By the 
side of the Times (I hope the Paris republicans will pardon the com- 
parison )it looks very much like its pocket-handkerchief, or its finger-napkin. 
The redoubtable National measures twenty-five inches in width, and fifteen 
in length ; or, as it also is printed on both sides of the paper, a total of fift 
inches in width, and thirty in length of letterpress, It contains twelve 
columns ; and on an average, 140 lines to each column, or 1680 lines in 
each day’s journal. Each line is made up, on an average, of fifty letters, 
and therefore each number possesses 84,400 letters ; i. e. in the course of 
the year (as the National is published 362 days, and not 313, as is the 
Times, in twelve months), a total of 80,552,800 letters ;—not quite ONE- 
rivrn of the letters in the Times. Alas! alas! if quantum is to be the 
standard of the literary character of the readers of a paper, inasmuch as I 
have pronounced the readers of the Times to be men of letters, I cannot 
but fear that those of the National are unlettered men. 

The advertisements of the Times, if estimated at one shilling per line 
on an average, must yield in the course of the year no less a sum than 
90,5001. ; whilst those of the National, taken at the rate of two shillings 
per line on an average, most certainly do not yield 20001., nor any thing 
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lke it. This is as one to forty-five. The Debats can boast of a much 
larger advertising income, perhaps of 9000/., or as one to ten when 
compared with the Times, The Debats, Presse, and Siecle, gain the 
most by their advertisements, but so little is advertising understood 
in France, that the Times could eat up all the French Lilliputian ad- 
vertising papers with the least imaginable difficulty, even betore break- 
fast. 

The Times journal, with its hundred and fifty-six millions of letters 
in @ year costs its wieatiiens the paltry sum of Gl. 10s. 5d.; whilst the 
National, with its thirty millions of letters in the same period, is 
sold to subscribers at the sum of 32. 4s. If the principles of common 
multiplication, or of the rule of three direct, were applied to this subject, 
either the readers of the Times, for their 156 millions of letters oUGHT to 
pay 16/. per annum, instead of 6/. 10s 5d., which that paper now only 
costs them; or else the readers of the National, for their thirty millions of 
letters should pay 12. 6s. ld. per annum, instead of the present subserip- 
tion of 3d. 4s. Who will set the example of a change ¢ 

The cireulation of the Times is, according to the best evidence I pos- 
sess, about 16,500 = m, or 5,164,500 per annum. The circulation 
of the National is 4,000 per diem (a few more or less), or 1,448,000 
in the course of the year, 

But it is time to terminate this comparison of dimensions, quantity, 
profits, and circulation of these two opposite prints, and examine some of 
the other French journals, with reference likewise to their statistics. The 
Moniteur is long, narrow, and ugly. Sometimes, when the Chambers are 
sitting, and the long-winded orators forward their written speeches to its 
shorthand-writers, that they may be reported with accuracy, this govern- 
ment organ makes in thic kness asmall volume. At other times, when 
there are no Chambers, and no official documents, the first page of the 
Times contains more letters than do the four pages of this official print. 
The Journal des Debats extended the size of its columns in deference, it 
is said, to the QUADRUPLE ALLIANCE, and to the interest which would 
thereafter be taken in the debates of the British, Spanish, and Portuguese 
parliaments or cortes ; but I suspect that whilst it has doubled its expenses, 
it has by no means quadrupled its subscribers. ‘The Debats contains 
about as many letters as two pages of the Times, instead of eight. Its 
advertisements are more numerous than those of any wing French 
journal, of course always excepting those devoted exclusively to adver- 
tising. Of these there are more than one hundred in the departments, 
and there are three advertising prints in Paris ; but the most ancient and 
important is the Petites Affiches. ‘There was atime when this print had 
its eight or ten advertisements per diem, whilst now it has nearly as many 
hundreds. It is classified into advertisements relating to property, to 

sales, and letting of land and houses, judicial advertisements, sales by 
auction, objects lost and found, servants or professors seeking places, and 
masters desiring servants ; but never are books announced in this com- 
mercial publication. The rate charged for advertising is cheap, and as 
the distmbution of the Petites Affiches is immense, advertisers are sure 
of finding a pretty maid of all work, a young and charming governess, 
and, if desired, even a wife of a certain age, “with a dot to render her 
the more acceptable. There have been few speculations in France, at 
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least in modern times, so advantageous to their founders as the Petites 
Affiches. Of course its good fortune has led others to imitate it, and 
the Gratis is an advertising print, which is circulated gratuitously in 
Paris very largely, in order to induce the public to advertise in its 
columns. 

The quack doctors and dentists of that amusing people advertise much 
more than do our English charlatans ; and quack medicines both for teeth 
and toes, liver and lungs, are the staple articles of French advertising papers. 
The characters of French and English advertisements are as different as 
the genius of the people. Look down the columns of The Times, be- 
ginning at page 1, and terminating at page 8, and what do we see? 
Steam-boats and merchant-vessels to all parts of the habitable globe 
commence the first column of the first page, and sales by auction fill up 
the last columns of page 8. But where are the steam and shipping 
advertisements in a French paper? They are not to be found. If a 
French steam-boat proprietor should thus expend a portion of his capital 
or income, he would be stigmatized as an Anglais, and that would be 
enough to condemn his enterprise. French advertisements in the daily 
political journals consist of bon-bon shop announcements, of new liqueurs, 
of quack doctors, new condiments, novel trusses, infallible cures for gout, 
asthma, ringworms, and other equally agreeable companions of the worn- 
out rake, or the badly brought up infant. Then come “ Clogs to pre- 
serve the feet from damp,” “ Bear’s grease to keep the hair from turning 
grey,” * Dyes to dye those white hairs black which have dared, in spite 
of the bear’s grease, to become refractory,” “ Wood sold by the pound- 
weight, as dry as sawdust, and all of a certain dimension,” ‘‘ Creosote to 
burn the teeth out, and make the throat a gas manufactory,” “ Lau de 
Botot,” to render the breath as pure as the perfume of rosemary ;” 
* Pommade Mélainocome” to put bald heads out of fashion in a few hours ; 
* Chocolat Voltaire” to suit all stomachs, please all palates, and improve 
all constitutions; “ Pate de Limagon,” or, in vulgar English, snail 
jelly, to cure consumption the most inveterate with three pots, 2. e. if 
yer prepared by Monsieur Quelquejeu, {of the Rue Poitou (but not 
without) ; ** Chocolat Rafraichissant,” to be mixed with almond milk, 
and drank by the quart by all who want cooling and refreshing drinks ; 
(query—would not lemonade be equally serviceable ?) and “ Pommade 
du Lion,” the character of which is, to render the whiskers and mous- 
tachios quite unrivalled. Then there are “ All Paris for sevenpence-half- 
penny” (tout Paris pour quinze sous); “ Le Cordon Bleu,” or how to 
make the very best soup out of cold water and a cinder in it; “ Mathieu 
Coulon,” or the art of fencing made easy to the meanest capacities ; 
“ Le Bazaar Chirurgical,” or practical surgery rendered so agreeable, 
that those who visit the bazaar break their legs on purpose to have them 
cut off with its “inimitable instruments ;” and “ Agence Générale de 
Placement,” in which admirable institution drunken butlers, dirty house- 
maids, dishonest cooks, ignorant governesses, swindling cashiers or 
accountants, stupid clerks, lazy grooms, robbing stewards, coquetting 
nursery-girls, and downright flirts of ladies’ maids, enregister their varied 
attractions, terms, advantages, and demands, and where lovers of such 
sorts of prizes, never find blanks. There is another class of advertise- 
ments known by the “ signs of the shops” which appear at the heading. 
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For example “ Au pauvre Diable,” in the Rue Montmorency, near the 
Palais Royal, where calicoes, muslins, and dimity are sold in immense 
quantities ; “ 4 la Barbe @or’ (the sign of the Golden Beard) in the Rue 
Richelieu, Pin silks and satins dies: 3 in matehless splendour; “ Aux 
Armes d’ Angleterre” (the Arms of England) where Eau de Cologne is 
sold, quite fresh made at Paris by Messrs. Lebrun and Renault ; “ Aux 
Dames Irlandaises (the sign of the Irish Ladies), where real Valen- 
ciennes lace may be had saah cheaper than the manufacturer can pro- 
cure it on the spot ; yet, whoever doubts its reality receives for her repl 

“mais vraiment, Madame, est en erreur, c'est la veritable dentelle de 
Valenciennes ; Au Chat Botte” (the sign of the Cat in Boots) 
where boots, ise and slippers for men (not for ladies, for they are kept 
quite distinct in Paris) may be had at all pric es, and of all qualities, war- 
ranted never to we ar out, and to be quite “inaccessible” to water; “ A 
la petite Jeannette” (with her egg-basket empty, the eggs scattered on 
the ground, and huge white tears streaming down her re ed cheeks, whilst 
contemph iting her disaster) where the charming “ robes” in the window 
invite the yet more charming Parisians to buy — to wear them; and, 
finally, “ to the sign of the Petticoat,” not the flannel petticoat, not the 
dimity petticoat, not the silk, satin, or Persian petticoat, not the stuff, 
nankeen, or woollen petticoat; oh, no, “tis something more exquisite 
still,” —'tis the 


“* SOUS-JUPES-OU DINOT.” 


“signed” Qudinot. Mark that, ladies! Your petticoats are to be 
signed! But do hear their description from Oudinot himself, the prince 
of petticoats; the very ne plus ultra of the petticoat trade, or, in other 
words, * the’’ petticoat Oudinot. Hear him! He tells us that these 
signed petticoats, for which he has received a médaille d'honneur (and 
all counterfeits of which, he will seize in every town, ay, and on the back 
of every lady who shall disgrace herself by wearing them) are 


“BOUFFANTES ET ELASTIQUES.” 


Let me dwell a moment on this general description of the “ genus” be- 
fore I proceed to particulars. A ‘* Bouffante” petticoat! Not a Buffoon 
petticoat, nor yet a Buffon petticoat (peace to his manes!)—but a swel- 
ling-out petticoat, a puff-paste petticoat, a sort of gas-balloon petticoat, an 
intlated petticoat, (Llike the word )—none of your hanging-down petticoats, 
as loose or as limp as my aunt Betsy’s, but a petticoat giving itself airs, ex- 
claiming ** Make way for me, make way for me, I am coming !” a petticoat 
that “does not think small beer of itself!” but which stands at the 
head of the pe tticoat aristocrac y! This, yes this, is a feeble attempt to 
describe a ‘“ Bor uh ante pe ttiec oat. It stands up of itself. It looks a 
lady without a lady. If Miss Julia is a little sinuous, it makes her as 
straight as a poplar tree, though not quite so tall. If one side of her 
graceful form is a few degrees out of the perpendicular, the petticoat, by 
its ** bouffante” qualities, so contrives with the other side as to render 


her a perfect Taglioni ; and with one of Oudinot’s “ signed” Sous-Jupes 
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she may appear on the Boulevards, or lounge in the Tuilleries, as the 
very grace as well as life of Parisian society. 

But then these petticoats are not merely bouffantes, they are also 
elastiques. Just think of that, dear Lady Georgiana, an elastic 
petticoat! You complain of being unable to walk from rheumatism, 
which has made you prematurely old and stiff at sixty-nine and three 
quarters. Nevermind now. Take courage. Here are petticoats which 
will render even you elastic, if you will wear them, and transport you by 
their douffante properties from Dan to Beersheba, if you desire it. An 
“elastic” petticoat! No more of the old fashioned humdrum petticoats, 
made straight behind and straight before. No, no, henceforth elastic 
petticoats will be the rage in this era of elasticity, of which not onl 
shall it be recorded by the future historian that in the year 1841 ee 4 
were elastic, hearts elastic, opinions elastic, politicians elastic, and purses 
elastic, but that Oudinot, with the wand of a magician, made petticoats 
elastic / 

But that there may be no mistake about these petticoats, and that none 
of their imperishable attributes may be unknown, I shall now supply the 
description given by the immortal Oudinot, in his own bouffante and 
elastique style. 








BREVET D INVENTION DE CINQ ANS.—MEDAILLE D’HONNEUR. 


Dans chaque ville, saisie des contrefacons. — Amendes et peines voulues par la loi, 
SOUS-JSULES-OUDINOT 
(AVEC SIGNATURE OUDINOT), 
BOUFFANTES ET ELASTIQUES. 
PRIX : 30, 40, 50, FRANCS ET AU-DESSUS. 
Elles forment tournure, soutiennent les robes en méme temps 
qu elles en régularisent gracieusement les ondulations et le contour ; 
la forme, la fraicheur et la qualité ne peuvent s’altérer a l'usage.— 


On indiquera le tour de taille et la longueur de jupe.—ExPepITION, 
EXPORTATION. 


Q7, PLACE DE LA BOURSE, A PARIS. 














There, ladies! send your measures, your lengths and your breadths, 
your rotundities, and your defectuosities, simply by letter to “the” 
Oudinot, No. 27 Place de la Bourse, Paris, and for 11. 5s., 11. 10s., 
or 21. you may be made the most graceful, most bouffante, most elastic, 
and most happy of females! 

This specimen of French advertisements by no means belongs to the 
exaggerated class. I could tell of tailors, who measure “ geometrically,” 
—of stay-makers, who “ restrain the passions by the cut of their stays ;” 
—of hair-dressers, whose pomatums add “ vigour to the intellect ;”—of a 
water, called phénoméne, whose properties are so extraordinary, that 
merely its external application hinders the hair from becoming grey, 
prevents unpleasant dreams, takes away all wrinkles, and renders the 
skin fresh and healthy as that of an infant six months old; of a poudre, 
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which makes the nails as beautiful as mother-of-pearl, the skin as_ soft 
as velvet, and the teeth much whiter than snow; of a “rouge,” and a 
* white” combined with it, to give a colour to the skin so natural, that, 

if possible, it gives a tint even more natural than nature herself; of a 
pommade T réphlicéme, which will not allow a single hair ever to leave 
the head without special permission; of a roseate cream which makes 

the oldest grandmamma look much younger than her grand-children ; of a 
paste called U’amie de la peau, which defies and defeats the most obdu- 
rate and atrocious disorders of the skin; of ‘an almond and guimauve 
soap,” ’ whie h gives a sort of supernatural beauty to all who use it; ofa 
poudre a l'umédine, prepared for the lovers of luxurious baths, and which 
so softens and whitens the skin that the softness and whiteness are quite 
“seraphic ;” of a creme de Taiko, for both young and old beards, which 
has the effect of rendering shaving “quite a luxury ;" ;” of an “ epilatory 
paste, " which frightens away in a few seconds any daring intruders, in 
the form of “stubborn down,” on the chins or cheeks of the angelic por- 
tion of creation; and of “a water to rince the mouth with,” that leaves 

so ravishing an odour, that in summer weather bees actually arrive hy 
swarms at your mouth, imagining you to be nothing less than a “bed of 
violets.” By the bye, I have made up my mind * not” to use * this’ 

water to the end of my d: ays. 

The * advertisements” in French provincial papers are far less amusing. 
The reason is obyious,—all that is elegant, fashionable, and distingué is 
to be found in Paris, and cosmetics in French country towns are even 
more rare than cleanliness, which would doubtless appear next to impos- 
sible to those who have travelled in the French provinces. The country 
newspapers are about twelve inches square on an average, printed i in 
type as old as Guttenburg, and on paper apparently dyed in saffron. 
They are little better in most of the de ‘partme nts than mere registers of 
notarial sales, or adjudications definitives. There are of course many 
exceptions to this rule, as for example the Mémorial Bordelais, edited 
by that bold and noble champion of order, peace, and obedience, M. 
Henri Fonfreé de. Then there is the Courier de U'Isere, a journal of 
‘reat merit” of the Whig school; and a paper, published in the Pas 
de Calais, whose fame as a radical provincial leader has been extended 
by some foolish prosecutions. Rouen, Havre, Lyons, Bordeaux, Lille, 
and Nantes, have tolerab ly good weekly or twice or thrice-a- week 
papers, all of the size of the National, or a little less. The advertise- 
ments in some of them pay the expenses of the publishers, and the 
editors receive some forty or fifty pounds per annum for their labours ; 
—ill requited indeed! but who is well paid in France, except an opera- 
dancer or a man cook ? 

The French provincial papers cannot be compared for a moment with 
the country papers of Great Britain. I do not mean to speak of their 
size, their type, their paper, or their advertisements merely, when I say 
this—but of their contents, their wit, information, research, statistics, 
and local knowledge. In this, as in all other matters, except soups and 
dancing, “ old England for ever” say I. And yet I will not deny 
that in some ten or twelve French provincial papers “there is a good deal 
of genuine talent, and sometimes sound reasoning. But there is one im- 
mense obstacle to the French provincial newspapers ever becoming of 
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great importance in directing public opinion in that country, and that is 
—-the system of French centralization. Paris is the government—Paris 
is the administration—Paris is the souree—Paris is every thing, This 
system of centralisation is carried to such an extent, that if a little 
wooden bridge over some mountain torrent should be damaged or de- 
stroyed by a sudden thaw at the break-up of a long frost, ‘the bridge 
could not be repaired or rebuilt (though situate five hundred miles from 
Paris) until the Minister of the Interior, Minister of Public Works, and the 
administration des ponts et chaussées had been consulted, nor until re- 
ports, maps, surveys, and estimates had been ordered, made, transmitted, 

examined, returned, revised, re-examined, and finally approved, This 
is no caricature, but an exact statement of a de plorable truth. It was the 
Emperor Napoleon who habituated the present generation of the French 
to this centralization system’; and though they feel every day its hourly 
inconveniences, both moral, ‘politic ‘al, and phy sical, they are so used to its 
workings, that they know not how to set about opposing it, especially as 
they are stunted in their mental growth by the ‘depressing influence of 
the system itself. The provincial press, therefore, partakes of the cha- 

racter of the people of the provinces, and consequently all who wish in 
those provinces to know what is going on, take in or read a Paris paper. 
Sometimes it happens that a new provincial paper is started, on what 
are called “independent principles,” and then, during a short time, all 
rush to the new light with avidity. But by the time a few numbers have 
appeared, the journalist discovers that he has been born before his time, 

that he is greatly in advance of the age in which he lives, and that the 
department in which he resides has been too long habituated to midnight 
darkness to estimate or even to bear that light which his journal was in- 
tended to diffuse. The result may be anticipated ; the new light either 
goes out entirely, or it sinks into the rushlight character of its contempo- 
rary luminaries ! 

There is a class of persons connected with the press in Paris to whom 

I must invite public attention. They are called courtiers d’annonces, 

The English of this is, men who run about in all directions to persuade 
the public to advertise, and who then rush to newspaper offices and per- 
suade the conductors to accept the terms offered them.” ‘These men 
must surely have a patent for lying. Just read the following colloquy. 

Tur Courtrer.—* Good day, M. Oudinot. I hope your health is 

good, your trade brisk; a great demand for petticoats ; money flying 
= eee im all dire ‘etions ; Paris full, hotels crowded, all the fashion of 
Europe collected ; now’s the time, sir, now’s the time for advertising ; 
every one reads new spapers ; fine weather, charming day, people get out 
on the Boulevards, or in the Luxembourg or Tuileries vardens, sip their 
coffee, take their ices, and read the journals, eh, M. Oudinot? Or, bad 
weather, can’t stir; at home all day, must do something ; read a newspa- 
per out of self-defence ; look over all the advertisements ; make out from 
them list of things to be bought ; take down addresses of shops against 
the next fine day, and then purchase | your petticoats at twenty, thirty, 
and forty franes; eh, M. Oudinot ? ‘Take my word for it—nothing like 
advertising! M. Billard, sir, tells me that he sells a million of francs 
more per annum of his “tar extract” for the teeth, since I conducted his 
advertising department for him. Wonderful thought, sir, the power of 
March.—vou. LXt. NO. CCXLIL. 2c 
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the press! A little lead, ink, paper, and pulling, to produce such an 
effect! Nothing like the press, sir; eh, M. Oudinot ?’ 

M. Oupinor.—*“ Well, M. Roger, and what are your terms? I ad- 
vertise a great deal myself, but I will have nothing to do with small 
papers, or ‘weekly journals, or monthly prints. l wae once taken in by 
an impostor who told me his Tam-‘T'am had a circulation of ten thou- 
sand, when it did not reach five hundred. I am an old hand, M. 
Roger, and as the English proverb has it, ‘a weazle is not to be caught 
sleeping.’ ” 

Tur Cocrtier.— Very true, M. Oudinot, very true ; I know you are 
a celebrated puffer; your puffs are admirable, sir, quite classical ; very 
fond of classical puffs, short, striking, bouffante, elastique, capital. 
Tam-Tam not a bad paper now, sir; 1 raised its reputation, quadrupled 
its revenue, decupled its advertisements, promoted its sale. Admirable 
paper now, sir; take my advice, M. Oudinot, advertise in Tam-Tam. 
All the ladies read it. Not a lady in Paris without it. Sale unprece- 
dented; advertisements and ane on combined; wit and fashion ; love 
and music; novels and modes; great alteration of late, sir. Come, M. 
Oudinot, an advertisement for the J’am-T am.” 

M. Ovupinot.—* But what is the sale at present, M. Roger ?” 

Tur Courtisr.—* We say 15,000, sir; but between you and me, M. 
Oudinot, it is only 14,900. The extra hundred we give away.” 

M. Oupinot.—* Oh, then you have an interest in the Tam-Tam, have 
you ¢” 

Tue Courtier. (Quite unblushingly.)—* I give you my word of ho- 
nour, M. Oudinot, that I have not the eaiien | interest im the journal.” 
(N.B.—M. Roger is, all the while, the sole proprietor.) 

M. Ovpinot.—“ So then you guarantee me a sale of 14,900 of the 
Tam-Tam.” 

Tur Courtirer.—* Decidedly, M. Oudinot.” 

M. Oupinot.—* What are your conditions for an advertisement of 
ten lines ?” 

Tie Courtrer.—* Ten lines?—only ten, M. Oudinot? Can you 
not make it fifteen? 1 could then allow you a handsome zemise.” 

M. Oupinot.—* No, no—ten lines are sufficent. My advertisements 
are the admiration of the present, and will be the Pees: of all future 
ages. Only ten lines, M. Roger.” 

Tur Courtier.—“ Ten lines for the whole year, I presume, M. 
Oudinot 7” 

M. Ovupinor.—* No, only for three months; at the end of that time 
only femmes-de-chambre out of place will remain in Paris ; and who ever 
sold a petticoat, like mine, in the provinces ?” 

Tur Courtier.—* Ah! M. Oudinot, you are too able a man, sir, 
for me to attempt to dece ive. Then we say ten lines for three months, 
that will be thirteen times; we'll say, sir, fifteen sous per line each in- 
sertion. 

M. Ovupinot, with a look of astonishment. — “Fifteen sous, M. 
Roger? Do you say fifteen sous, why I never give more than twenty to 
the De bats, the Courier Francais, the National, the Constitutionnel, 
the Temps, the Presse, the Siecle, the Guatidionss. the Gazette—all 
that is most distingueé in the Parisian press, and you ask me fifteen sous 
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per line for an advertisement in the Tam-Tam? I will give you 
ive.” 

Tue Courtier (bursting into a sham laugh).—* That is a good joke, 
M. Oudinot. Come, what next? advertise in the Zam-Tam for five 
sous a line!!) What would you think if my lady offered you ten fanes 
for a twenty-frane petticoat ?” 

M. Ovpinot.—* Why that she did not know, or could not appreciate 
its value.” 

THe Courtrer.—“ Very well indeed, M. Oudinot ; very well indeed ; 
apply the principle —eh, sir? Nothing like application ! Ha! ha! No, 
M%Oudinot, not come to that yet—ask fifteen and take five—poor Tum- 
Tam not come to that yet ; ten sous possible, just possible, perhaps even 
probable—won’t say no—but five sous !” 

M. Ovupinot. — “ Then we'll say no more about Tam-Tam, M. 
Roger, but talk of some other paper, since of course one paper is the 
same to you as another, you only get your commission, you know.” 

Tue Courrier (quite unblushingly still).—“ Very true, M. Oudinot, 
very true ; but then , like to consult your interests ; advertisers should 
be protected ; I look to your advantage, sir ; T'am-T' am large circulation, 
extensive influence, prodigious notoriety, great favourite with the fair sex, 
just suited to your article, sir; say eight sous, sir; eight sous only, and 
it’s an affair finished.” 

M. Oup1noT.—“ Say no more about it, M. Roger, I have made up 
my mind.” 

Tue Courtirr.—“< To give seven sous, dirt cheap; only seven sous 
per line, how I shall get scolded! Never mind, like to serve an old 
friend—eh ? M. Oudinot? Nothing like friendship, sir; I wouldn't 
give a sardine for a man who would not serve his friend. Ten lines for 
thirteen times at seven sous per line. ‘Thank you, M. Oudinot.” 

M. Ovuprnot.—*“ In plain French cing sous (five sous) et pas un liard 
de plus (and not half a farthing more).” 

Tue Courter (still unblushingly ).—* Well, where is it? We shall 
lose every time we insert it; but I heve a great respect for you, M. 
Oudinot, and think your admirable invention should be encouraged.” 

So the advertisement was given, and M. Roger decamped. 

This is a specimen of the French system of “hunting,” not foxes (as 
the modern Nimrod would do so well if there were but foxes to hunt), 
but for advertisements ; ordinarily the Courtier has some favourite jour- 
nal which he seeks first to serve, and then afterwards he serves those first 
which allow him the best commission. 

The political papers of Paris are now so well known to the educated 
classes in England, that a few words will suffice respecting them. The 
Journal des Debats supports the new dynasty. The Courier 
Frangais is in France what the Morning Chronicle would be in 
England, if such statesmen as those we have just named were in 
ofice. The Yemps follows in the same train, with this exception, 
that it would rather more resemble The Globe than The Chro- 
nicle. 'The Constitutionnel has no parallel in England. ‘“ All things 
to all men” who can assist it, is the basis of its policy, but always lean- 
ing to the popular side of every question, whatever that question may be. 
The National is much more republican than The Morning Advertiser, 
2c2 
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but addresses itself, as does its English contemporary, to the middling 
classes. The Sicele is a cheap edition of the Courier Irancais ; for 
whilst the subscription to the Siéede is onby fifty francs per annum, that 
of the Courier Francais is eighty franes. The Quotidienne, France, 

and Gazette, are faithfully re prese ‘uted here by The Morning Post and 
Standard ; but with this exception, that whereas these three French jour. 
uals are attached to a fallen dynasty, the two English journals are heartily 
in favour of our young and beloved monarch. The Commerce is aboutof 
the same polities as The Sun, and occupies itself, like its English con- 
te mporary, much more with home than with foreign questions. 

The judicial journals of Paris are by far the most read of any that@re 
published, and pay their proprietors enormously. The trials at the Paris 
and provincial courts are recorded with talent, learning, and wit. The 
decisions of judges on points of a commercial or general character are 
given with great caution and much legal knowledge. The alterations 
from time to time proposed in the code, or laws, are examined with care 
and science. ‘The courts of justice of other countries are not left unno- 
ticed, and comparisons are instituted, and improvements suggested, 1 
a good spirit, and without party feeling. The rights of the weak are 
defended, the cause of the mnocent protected ; ond, as a whole, these 
leval ne Wspapers are by far the most honest, well-conducted, and even 
entertaining of all French journals. The Gazette des Tribunauzx still 
bears the palm of victory, though many attempts have been made to 
rival or excel it. Its late founder made a large and well-merited for- 
tune; and those who have shares in this print may consider themselves 
as ** very lucky fellows.” 

The theatrical and gossiping journals are the most lively and witty in 
Europe. The Charivari is quite unrivalled. Its subseription is cer- 
tainly very high, for though it is as dear as the Debats, it does not 
contain more than a sixth of its matter. But — its lithographic cari- 
catures, “every day in the year,” always droll, or burlesque, or comie, 

satirical, and always so eood, are worth all = money, and ten times 
more. It was eenerally thought when the celebrated ‘ laws of Sep- 
tember” were made and put Into Vigorous ope ration against “ the press,” 
that the Charivari must fall. It was asked, “ How can the Charivari 
goon; now it is interdicted by the law from publishing any print or 

ngraving without the permiss sion of the Minister of the Interior, who 
will not, of course, allow of political allusions 7”” But so great has been 
the talent, and so hitherto inexhaustible the wit, fun, and humour of this 
model journal, that its readers have been unable to perceive that it is 
daily subjected to a severe censorship. It evades the law most adroitly 
on all occasions, and is se arcely ever the subject of prosecution. We 
regret that it should sometimes indulge in caricatures of the king of the 
French, whom it style s L’ordre des Choses : but as the pictorial parts of 
such caricatures are suppressed, it does not do as much mischief as it did 


forme rly. 

The Corsair, the Journal des Theatres, La Mode, and a score of 
others of the same light and ephemeral character daily appear, and are 
full of fun, frolic, lite, daily adventures, and the subject of chit-chat and 
gossip of each twe nty-four hours. There is nothing like them in Eng- 
land. Would they answer? I doubt it much. The English when 
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abroad, read and relish these things ;—so they do vin ordinaire, purte 
aux croutons, mayonnaise de volaille, and epinards a la créme; but 
follow these self-same John Bulls back to their « ‘astles, houses, or cottages, 
and you might as soon expect to see on their good mahoganies roasted 
frogs and stewed cats, as “ sour ordinary red French wine ;” pea-soup 
made without meat ; cold fowl cut in pieces and covered over with cold 
egg, oil, and mustard ; and spinach chopped up as fine as parsley, and then 
stewed with cream and butter—and yet these are the se If-same dishes 
that in Paris they pronounced to be “ delicious!” The truth is, that 
the Englishman at home is a very different being, indeed, to the English- 
man dead At home, he pre fers port, sherry, and madeira ; theeed, 

chablis, bourdeaux, and champaign. At home, he fares by fish, roast- 
beef, and vegetables (especially potatoes), plain, boiled in w ater; abroad, 

he never eats fish without it is so concealed as to look like a ragout, 

vows that roast-beef is poison to him, and regrets that no English “cook 
ever knew how to dress a cauliflower. 

As it is with the Englishman’s natural palate when he is abroad, so is 
it with his intellectual taste. At home he enjoys the forty-eight columns 
closely printed of The Times, or The Morning Herald ‘with its supple- 
ment; or at least the twenty-four columns of T'he Morning Chronicle, 
The Globe, or The Sun: but abroad he inveighs against such cumbrous 
newspapers ; thinks the French plan by far the hest, and hopes the day 
will come when the editors of London journals will learn the art of com- 
pression. He torgets that the French editor, having little to say, soon 
says it; whereas the English editor, having a mind well stored with an- 
cient and modern lore, seeks to bring both his genius and his arguments to 
bear upon the subject which he proposes to investigate. 

One word in conclusion. The French press has a greater influence on 
the public mind in France, than the English press has in England. How 
is this ? Because in France there is no real public mind capable of investi- 
gating, discussing, probing, and comparing for itself ; whereas in England, 
the opinion of the people all think, compare, probe, discuss, and investigate. 
In France, the people are made by the journals, In England, the jour- 
nals are edited by men who entertain the same sentiments as that portion 
of public opinion to which they address themselves. In France, every 
journal has its party. In England, every party has its journal. The 
difference is immense. In France, the journal i is the master; in England, 
the journal is the representative. Which is the best? That which is 
adapted to the state of each nation. So each system is good in its 
sphere. 


MORAL,—Then let us all be happy! 
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A WINTER AND SUMMER IN CANADA. 
BY FREDERIC TOLFREY, ESQ. 


A la claire fontaine, 

En aliant m’y promener, 

J’y trouv al l'eau si belle 

(ue je m’y suis baigné ; 

ll-y-a long temps que jet’ aime— 
Jamais je t’oublierai ! 


So sings the Canadian boatman. The air to which the native rafts- 
men chaunt their patois is singularly catching and simple, and once 
heard can never be forgotten. 

| have frequently, during my sporting rambles in the Upper and 
Lower Provinces, listened with no little pleasure to this primitive na- 
tional melody, as sung by these hardy adventurous sons of toil, while 
guiding their frail but buoyant cargoes over the boiling rapids of the 
numerous streams which disch: urge themselves into that queen of waters 
—the noble river St. Lawrence. 

But music and minstrelsy, singing and scenery, are tant sott peu 
out of my line. 1 was never good at description, and if, like some of 
my fellow men, I have enjoyed the ‘* breezes” amongst the ‘ trees-es,” 
as Shakspeare, Scott, Byron, or Moore has it, all 1 can say is, 1 am 
content with having ascertained that such things are, without taxing the 
patience of my re aders by inflicting on them a second-hand and spu- 
rious version of rural felici ‘ity. To be serious—Canada is a charming 
country, the pleasantest of our dependencies, and Quebec the “nu- 
cleus” of enjoyment. 

1 hope and believe that none of my military acquaintances will deny 
the truth of this assertion. The garrison of Quebec, in short, is the 
pleasantest of all garrisons. The staff situations are numerous—the 
governor-gener: il’s suite extensive—the several military and civil colo- 
nial departments respectably filled; in fact the whole of the capital 
of Lower Canada is, as we say of a well got up equipages well 
appointed, which, being interpre ‘ted, means, that the appointments have 
been judiciously bestowed. 

The seat of government in the lower province bears to this day the 
same high character it ever did. At the time, however, of which I am 
about to write, Quebee could boast of an influx of rank, talent, youth 
and beauty rarely to be met with out of our own country. The heads 

of the different militi iry departments were nearly allied by birth or mar- 
riage to some of the best blood in the kingdom, and their wives and 
familics would have shed a lustre on the most exclusive réunion of 
this most exclusive metropolis. The polished and intellectual coterie 
which gave a tone and spirit to the society in Quebec, was destined to 
receive an important and.unlooked for addition, 

In the year 1818 the government of the two Canadas was conferred 
upon the late revered and lamented Duke of Richmond. The appoint- 
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ment of that amiable and distinguished nobleman was hailed by the na- 
tives asa boon of no little magnitude. That one so exalted in rank 
and so universally beloved should have been selected to preside over 
their interests and the affairs of the two provinces, was as flattering as 
unexpected. 

To those accustomed to the life, bustle, and spirit which characterize 
a garrison town abroad, I need scarcely say that the arrival of his Grace, 
his family and suite, produced no little animation and excitement. i 
had the rood fortune to be quartered at Quebec at the time, and was 
witness to the enthusiasm and heartfelt joy with which the Duke of 
Richmond was received on reaching the seat of his government. The 
usual round of dinners, balls, fétes, “and parties took place, and nothing 
was thought of but feasting, fiddling , fun, and frolic. 

J have said that Canada is a char ming country, and the advantages 
which I shall enumerate will, 1 think, entitle it to that enviable distine- 
uon. Its climate is healthy bey ond the possibility of contradiction— 
its internal resources offer attractions to the sportsman, the naturalist, 
and the artist, rarely to be found in any other part of the world, and 
the society to be met with in the capital of the lower province is such 
as to claim for it a high reputation amongst our transatlantic posses- 
sions. The sail up the river St. Lawrence from the island of Anticosti 
to the basin of Quebec, is alone worth crossing the banks of New- 
foundland to enjoy. For picturesque effect, variety of scenery, as well 
as novelty, I know of nothmg equal to it. 

The tourist and the sketcher would have ample scope forthe indul- 
gence of their taste by a trip to Quebec ; the views in the neighbourhood 
are splendid to a degree. The society in the capital is composed of 
two classes, the military and the civil; the former live in the upper 
town, the latter in the lower: they are but seldom thrown together 
during the summer months, as the avocations of the merchants, from 
the beginning of May to the fall of the year, keep them chained to 
their counting-houses during the period of the navigation remaining 
open. 

The officers in the garrison ever alive to their own amusement and the 
enjoyment of their friends, form pic-nic parties to the romantic village 
of Indian Lorette, the falls of Montmorency, the Chandiére, and to the 
Island of Orleans ; these little impromptu entertainments are of fre- 
quent occurrence, and tend more to establish a friendly and sociable 
intercourse than all the formal dinners and balls that have taken place 
from the days of the conquest by Wolfe up to the present time, In 
the spring and fall of the year, the snipe-shooter will be in his ele- 
ment; and during the summer ‘months, the salmon and trout-fisher in 
his ylory. Every regiment in her Majesty’s service can furnish its 
quota of sportsmen, and happy should the lovers of these healthful! re- 
creations consider themselves if their destination be North America. 

House-rent, lodgings, and fuel, are exorbitantly high in Quebec ; 
but of course the military sesident i is exempt from this outlay, as they 
are provided for him; not so the civilian and cursory visiter, the ex- 
pense to them will be found considerable ; but to atone for this addi- 
tional outlay, provisions of all kinds are cheap, and wines are drank 
free of duty ; the necessaries of life will be found in great abundance, 


and all excellent of their kind ; beef and poultry excessively good and 
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reasonable withal, The more wealthy of the Canadian farmers when 
the winter sets in, kill their stock for the season, and they bring their 
meat to market ina frozen state. ‘To the eye of a stranger a C snadion 
market presents a scene as extraordinary as novel: if he covet a rump- 
steak the slice will be severed with a saw; if, peradventure, he /acketh 
milk, a pound or less will be chopped off from the congealed mass with 
ahatchet; butter ditto; and the eggs will be found to resemble 
those marvellous imitations we are occasionally favoured with from the 
spas of Derbyshire. 

The climate of Canada extends over as wide a thermometrical range 
as any given spot on the globe I know of: we have the two extremes : 
an oriental maximum in the summer, and a Russian minimum in the 
winter, The heat in the months of July and August is unendurably 
op pressive, and in the winter, odds fingers and toes! no European can 
form any idea of the intensity of its cold; neve ‘rtheless, it is a most 
deli rhtful season. Itis true that you drive over hedges and ditches, and 
that the face of the earth is not seen from the middle of November to 
the beginning of May; but the snow once on the ground, the atmo- 
sphere is cleared, a bright and cloudless sky sheds a gladdening ray 
over the glittering surface on which you walk or drive, and a fine, dry, 
elastic air cheers and exhilarates the spirits. 
+. The houses are of course ad: ipted to the climate—double windows, 
hermetically sealed, while the interiors are kept at an even temper rature 
by stoves and flues running through each apartment, ‘The sojourner in 
Canada should be well armed against the cold in the way of clothing; 
all the great-coats, box-coats, pilot- coats, cloaks, tazlionis, and wrap- 
pers of every kind that man ever wore will avail not, unless there be an 
under casing of chamois leather. An invisible waistcoat with continua- 
tions to match, of this impervious material, are worth all the woollen 
material that ever came from Manchester; a leathern casing worn over 
the under drapery will bid defiance to the keenest blast that ever 
chilled the North American traveller, and the usual winter garments ot 
our own climate will suffice with the hidden precaution L have made 
mention of. The Canadians of high and low degree invariably adopt 
a fur or seal-skin cap for winter wear, but a stout beaver hat of an 
extra size, to admit of a strong lining throughout of the aforesaid cha- 
mois leather, will be found a more comfortable covering for the head- 
piece. To proceed to extremities, a word about the feet; the Indian 
tnoceasin, Is the lightest, warmest, and best protection; a large boot 
made of cloth, with a sole of felt, is a favourite adoption with some ; 
but the moccasin over an easy boot is the best of all. But methinks I 
hear the impatient reader exclaim, ‘* This is all very well; but the nose 
—whiat is to become of the nose ¢” 

Ay! there's the rud, as I shall presently show. A Canadian frost is 
no respecter of persons ; his uncouth hand twitches the prominent fea- 
ture ol all; and well do I remember in the first week of my first Cana- 
dian c ampaig en, whena priv: ite of one of the regiments came up to me, 
and s: dutec me with his nght hand, rubbed my nose Most unceremoni- 

ously with his left. To draw back, with a clenched fist, preparatory to 
knocking the fellow d. wn, was but the work of a moment; but ere I 
had carried into effect this pugnacious resolution, the man had _ re- 
treated, and respectfully announced that the most remarkable feature 
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in my countenance was frost-bitten, and that unless I submitted to in- 
stant friction, with a bountiful application of snow, I should in all pro- 
bability rue the consequences, and carry with me, to say the least, very 
equivocal symptoms of having been deprived of my nasal proportions 
in a less glorious cause. I gave the fellow a trifling reward for his 
timely assistance, and have frequently tendered a similar service to the 
greenhorns. The sensation attendant upon returning circulation in the 
proboscis is painful in the extreme; and but for pulling one another’s 
noses occasionally, some of my Canadian friends would have cut but 
sorry figures at the present day. 

During the autumn succeeding the arrival of the Duke of Richmond 
and his numerous staff, several races were got up on the Plains of 
Abraham. The horses were those belonging to the officers of the garri- 
son, and ridden by themselves. The Duke, with his usual good 
feeling and kindness, took an active part in these amusements, and pa- 
tronized every sport set on foot by those under his command. 

Amongst the pastimes in which the idlers were wont to indulge were 
prive ate theatricals, and the garrison of Quebec, at the time of which I 
write, could boast of as talented and efficient a company of amateurs 
as ever trod the boards. This rational enjoyment was also encouraged 
by our new governor-in-chief, and his Grace’s personal staff afforded a 
strong and efficient re-inforcement to our band of Thespians. ‘Two of 
the Duke’s sons, who accompanied him, had not only a remarkable 
taste for theatricals, but were endowed with talents which shone conspis 
cuously on our stage. Ihave seen some of our standard comedies per- 
formed in our garrison theatre of Quebec, in a style that would not have 
disgraced the patent theatres. By this faint praise I do not mean, as the 
phrase ; oes, ** respectably by amateurs,” but really and truly w ell acted 
and well got up, and which would have reflected credit on Covent Garden 
or Drury Lane. The following comedies were played during the winter 

—‘* The Heir at Law,” ‘* She Stoops to Conquer,’ «* The Rivals,” ‘* The 
School for Scandal,” “The Road to Ruin,” and ‘The Honeymoon,” with 
farces innumerable. The price of admission wen a dollar, and after 
paying salaries to the actresses who were engaged by us for the season 
from New York, the proceeds were handed over to the garrison chap- 
Jain for the distressed settlers and emigrants, who had been improvi- 
dent enough to leave their own shores to pass the remainder of their 
days in an inhospitable clime, which in their wisdom they expected to 
find aland flowing with milk and honey. These deluded people (and 
the mania has by no means diminished) left a certainty for an uncer- 
tainty; or perhaps I should not be far wrong if I reversed the case, 
and said an uncertainty for a certainty—that is, an uncertain subsistence 
for certain starvation. 

The exaggerated accounts forwarded by designing speculators, who 
had purchased tracts of land in the back settlements, had induced some 
hundreds of dissatisfied, misguided labourers to emigrate to the 
Canadas; the consequence was, that these people, with large helpless 
families, reached Quebec, but had not the means of even proceeding 
up the country, to take possession of any land that might be granted 
them by government. The middling farmer, with a fewh undred “pounds 
or so at his command, who was fortunate enough to obtain an allotment 
of acres, did very well, as he had sufficient means to support himself 
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and his family through the winter, until his little property was cleared of 
timber and brushwood, and ready for cultivation in the spring. With the 
pauper it wasdifferent; and many were the privations and miseries suffered 
by the lower order of emigrants during the winter of 1818. They were sup- 
plied with fuel, soup, and blankets, from the fund produced by our pri- 

vate theatricals ; so that in addition to any amusement we might have 
afforded our friendly auditory, we had the satisfaction of knowing and 
feeling that if we made vagabonds and players of ourselves, at least we 
did some good to those of our countrymen who were in distress. 

One of the principal amusements of a Canadian winter is the sleigh- 
ing, and a most delightful one it is. 

Some of the equipages are fitted up with infinite taste and consider- 
able expense. The Canadian gentlemen decorate their vehicles with 
costly furs; some of them being lined throughout with this costly ma- 
terial. The ordinary sleigh or carriole as used by the inhabitants, is 
on low runners or sledges s; and from the body of the carriage being so 
near the ground, the driver is so much below his horse, as to have but 
little command over him. The common country ¢ratneau used by the 
habitans is open to the same objection ; and from the floor of the vehicle, 
if I may so express myself, being so near the surface over which it 
passes, the loose snow is driven up before it in heaps, and the hillocks 
so formed are termed by the natives ‘‘ cahdts.” 

Of all the afflictions under Heaven, the driving over these dislocat- 
ing unevenesses is beyond compare the greatest the undulatory motion 
caused by these frozen national nuisances can be compared to nothing 
but the pitching of a badly-steered ship in the Bay of Biscay against 
a head-wind, with the additional misery of being mercilessly bumped 
and shaken to the excruciating pitch of ‘loosening every tooth in your 
head. This nuisance is only to be met with on high roads, or where 
the snow has not become suftic iently hardened before the traftic became 
general. On the rivers, the driving is remarkably pleasant, the draft 
to the horse is nothing, i in fact he has little else to do than to get out 
of the way of the carriage. All my countrymen, more especially those 
who had imbibed a taste for coaching at home, invariably adopted the 
high runner; and if the legislature were to enact a law prohibiting the 
use of the traineau and low sledge throughout the country, much in- 
convenience would be avoided, and considerable good would result to 
every class in the community. 

But the French Canadian is a bigot, and could no more be in- 
duced to adopt an innovation, although he might be brought dog- 
gedly to admit the ulterior benefit to himself, than a blustering 
Member of Parliament to forego his parliamentary calculations, Some 
of our staff officers were first-rate dragsmen, and a few of the Duke 
of Richmond's aides-du-camp excellent whips : and as the garri- 
son could muster some very respectable turns-out, a tandem club 
was formed, which met. twice every week in the Castle Square, 
op posite the Chateau. A dinner was held once a month at one or the 
other of the hotels in the town; and on each day of meeting, after 
driving through the principal streets, after the fashion of the ‘olden 
time, when our mails were worth looking at on the birthday, the mem- 
bers of the club were regaled with a substantial tiffin, given by the 
leading inhabitants, who took it by turns to gratify the tandemites 
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with all the good cheer for which this hospitable part of the world is 
celebrated. Our number of tandems amounted to sixteen—the sleighs 
were very high and elegant, and well appointed; the horses were well 
bred and well driven, and the turn out on a club- -day was well 
worth looking at. The Duke of Richmond took a great interest in this 
club, and his Grace was the first to entertain the members at his 
hospitable board. 

The motion of a sleigh, when driven over a smooth surface, is 
remarkably pleasant; and the velocity with which you travel, and 
with such apparent ease to the horses, adds much to the enjoy ment. 
I once drove from Quebec to Montreal, a distance of a hundred 
and eighty miles, on the ice, the river St. Lawrence being frozen 
the whole of the way, and as but little snow had fallen after the 
‘‘nont,” as it is termed, had taken, the travelling was unusually 
good. I returned by the grande route, and was jolted to a mummy 
by the time I reached my journey’s end. I shudder to this day 
at the bare mention of the word ‘ cahot.” Iam told, in spite of all 
remonstrance, that the 7aditans, with a bigoted resolution, adhere 
to the low runner system of their forefathers, and bump over their 
snow hillocks as unconcerned as ever. I marvel much they do not 
break their stubborn necks, for they one and all drive ata reckles space ; 
and on returning to their farm- -houses on a maket-day, brim full of 
eau de vie, they stick at nothing, and would rather drive over you than 
otherwise. The stiff little ponies they use, are most serviceable hardy 
animals, and shuffle over the ground at an astonishingly quick pace. 
The gait, however, to an English eye, is an ungainly one—a kind of 
amble, between a trot and a canter. 

A Habitans pony is out in all weathers, and is inured to hardship 
and rough usage from the day it is foaled : the countrymen who drive 
to market, will leave their horses and trineaux exposed to the biting 
atmosphere for hours in the streets, while they are drinking their 
poisonous drams in the public-houses. As the hour approaches for 
returning home, they are to be seen in large parties of ten and 
twenty ‘at a time, rushing with one consent to their rudely-con- 
structed vehicles, into which they jump and flourish their whips, and 
start off at full speed across the squares, round the corners, and down 
streets to the imminent jeopardy of the limbs of the pedestrians. 

The major part of these villagers are drunk at the close of the market 
hour, and no magisterial interference can check their propensity for 
furious driving. The officers of one of the regiments in garrison enter- 
tained the romantic idea that remonstrance would have the desired 
effect ; this they soon found out was of no avail; at length, some of the 
more mischievously inclined hit upon the expedient of personal annoy- 
ance ; this was effected by removing a little wooden bolt by which the 
shaft of the traineau is fastened to the body. The habitans according to 
their invariable rule jumped into their seats, and holding the reins 
firmly twisted round their fingerless gloves, as usual belaboured their 
half-frozen quadrupeds for a good start: the animals in obedience to 
the well-known signal, and too happy to be off, galloped merrily down 
the market-place, dragging after them their astonished drivers instead 
of the traineaux, which as a matter of course were left behind. 

Even this practical reproof did not stop the nuisance, many similar 
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tricks have been played upon them, but a Canadian is not to be 
worked upon by any such means. The peasantry, however, generally 
speaking, are an inoffensive harmless race—I have seen and mixed 
with them a great deal during my fishing and shooting excursions in 
both the provinces; but when a French Canadian is under the influ- 
ence of strong drink he is as great a savage as the wildest Indian of the 
back settlements. 

The winter of 1818 was unusually gay and pleasant ; as the 
spring advanced a jockey-club was formed, and preparations were 
made for conducting the races on a scale hitherto unknown at Quebec. 
Horses were sent for from the United States ; as the snow disappeared 
the course was put in order, and every thing gave promise of excellent 
sport. The first meeting took place, and passed off with an éclat that 
exceeded the most sanguine expectations; entries were made for the 
fall meeting, and every officer in the garrison invested his capital in 
the purchase of a thoroughbred or a cock-tail, according to their 
means. 

In the month of July, the Duke of Richmond, in accordance with 
his original intention, left Quebec for the purpose ‘of visiting the Upper 
Province, and every township within his government; indeed, his Grace 
went to the very limits of our North American possessions. Little did 
they imagine when they saw that highly-gifted kind-hearted nobleman 
step on board the steam-boat which was to convey his Grace to Mon- 
treal, that they had looked upon their patron and friend for the last 
time. But alas! soit was. The melancholy circumstances attending 
his Grace’s death are too well known to call for any repetition here, 
neither will 1 dwell upon the mournful subject, nor reawaken those 
painful feelings which for a time overwhelmed the whole colony—the 
grief was universal, and by no one was the irreparable loss felt more 
deeply and sincerely than mysélf. 

The disturbed state of the Canadas has demanded a strong re-in- 
forcement. We have some crack regiments at Quebec at this moment, 
and I have heard that the officers of the Coldsireams and se- 
venth hussars, do not regret having been ordered upon this duty. 
They will doubtless have v isited the swamp of Chateau Richer for snipes, 

and the river Jacques Cartier for salmon; and if on their return they 
do not say that such shooting and such fishing they never before saw or 
heard of, I am no true prophet: nay, I very ‘much question if Quebec 
will not be held in as high an estimation, fora military quarter, as 
Dublin itself. It has charms both in winter and summer, and perhaps 
the extraordinary contrast its climate affords may in some degree give 
this garrison an additional interest in the opinion of many; for myself, 
I can safely say, that four of the happiest years of my life were spent 
in the Canadas, and it is possible 1 may at a future ‘period publish a 
narrative of my sporting adventures in that part of the world. 
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THE FRIEND IN NEED. 
AN EXTRAVAGANZA, afler STERNE. 
By Tuos. Hoop, Esa. 
Cuap. I, 


‘¢ A FRIEND in need,” murmurs the Courteous Reader, “ is a friend in- 
deed.” 

‘‘There’s no such person,” shouts Need himself, in a threadbare 
black coat, with white metal buttons. ‘ If there were, he would accept 
this bill for me—only fifty pounds—at six months,—and sure to be 
renewed !” 

‘** The only Friend in Need that I have met with,” observes Viator, 
‘is a green one, and runs from Paddington to the Bank.” 

‘‘ Need or no need,” cries Honoria, the spinster yonder, with the 
flesh-coloured ribbons and cherry-coloured face, ‘‘a true friend is a 
nonentity! Friendship, indeed! It’s a mere form of speech—a word 
invented to figure in poetry with a capital F!’’ 

‘* To be sure,” chimes in Ignoramus, ‘‘ a Friend and a Pheenix both 
begin with the samme letter; and one is as great a raris avis as the 
other.”’ 

‘“There might be such fellows amongst the Greeks and Romans,” 
says Minor, ‘‘ but the breed is lost. Why, your own Pal,—hand and 
glove with you in the ring—leg and stocking on the turf,—will sell 
you any day for a pony !” 

‘“* Yes—J had a Friend once, as he called himself,” grumbles a seventh 
malcontent. ‘* And sohad I—and I—and I—and I—I, I, I, I, I,"— 
chorus a thousand voices, male and female, base and treble, sound and 
cracked. 

My dear creatures!—dear deluded, deceived, betrayed, bubbled, 
forgotten, slighted, cast-off, dropped, shirked, cut, and ill-used fellow- 
creatures! give me leave. I agree to all you have said—-to all you 
are going to say—about false friends. Heaven knows that too many 
of such counterfeits are abroad—that unprincfpled imitations are daily 
palmed off on the unwary. They are as common, my dear madam, as 
false hair, false evebrows and false teeth—as current, my good sir, as 
false whiskers, false oaths, and false dice. I admit that the “ Friend 
of my Soul” is nothing better than an old song (and the author of it 
deserves to receive the Freedom of Coventry in a base metal box, for 
inviting a friend to only a sip of his goblet). I allow that even a long- 
standing friend is too apt to get weary of that position, 1 admit that 
half of the world’s private friends are rank impostors, and all its public 
ones. The Friend to Truth, the Friend to Justice, and the Friend to 
the Constitution in the political journals—the Friend to the Brute 
Creation, and the Friend to Fair Play in the sporting ones—the Friend 
to Art, and the Friend to Impartiality in the critical ones—take them 
all and welcome, and the Amis du Peuple into the bargain. But a 
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stand must be made somewhere for the second-best (some think best, 
of our social ties. 

Shade of Achates! Ghosts of Pylades and Orestes ! Shall we moderns 
renounce the ancient bond between man and man because “ Yours very 
truly” cools occasionally into a ‘* Very humble servant 2?” Shall we reject 
all advances, and discredit all assurances from Amicus, because Cole- 
ridge gave up his “ Friend ?” Shall we decline all grasping and shaking 
of hands, because the act is sometimes followed by blows on the organs 
of vision and smelling, by hits in the wind, cross-buttocks, and punches 
in the epigastrium ? "Ts Alcander, forsooth, but a name, for not signing 
it to an accommodation bill; or my Friend with the Pitcher only a 
poetical image because he w ill not take long odds against a dead horse ? 
Must dear Tom of the brown jug be hard or hollow at the core, because 
Philip’s heart, on grating, was a wooden nutmeg? Or, is Sextus a 
false friend because Septimus cut Octavius, one cutting day, when he 
was too cold to speak, and too stiff to nod? Must the whole friendly 
Brotherhood be thus tarred and feathered, because Eugenius was once 
pigeoned ? 

Are all female attachments mere fables because Honoria’s * other 
self” chose to marry a drysalter, and to have eleven girls and three 
boys? Is Albina no true friend to Brunilda because she will not be 
gown’d from the same piece of geranium-coloured silk,—the first being 
a blonde and the other a Nut-Brown Maid? Must the whole friend] 
sisterhood be thus branded because Maria Della Crusca was fobbed off 
with a German-metal keepsake instead of a silver one ? 

Shame on such wholesale indictments! Fie on such sweeping con- 
demnations! They are moral massacres—Fusillades, and Noyades ! 

Look with a right spirit, at the right time, and in the right place, 
and Friends are plenty, swarming like tne brown shrimps on the 
Belgian sands. Methinks I see one now, in my mind’s eye, a true, a 
good, a great, nay a big Friend—like Damon and Pythias rolled into one! 
And is that subst: antial figure, sixteen stone of heart and heartiness, a 
mere figure of speech? Is that comely, friendly face, so Saxon in its 
roundness, but florid enough for Gothic —only a word with acapital F! 
And he is only a sample. There are dozens extant of such fat Friends— 
and hundreds, thousands of more slender ones! Friends through thick 
and thin—Friends, like the tar, for all weathers, cloud or shine, rich 
or poor, well or sick—Friends that you aay cut, and they will still be 
Friends—in a word, Friends unto death ! 

‘* But where are they?” inquires the Courteous Reader. And the 
famous Arabian Echo cries, ‘‘ Where?” in as good English as if it had 
never answered advertisements in any other language. 

Where !—Only go down Bishopsgate at W hitsuntide, or through 
Tottenham at any tide— 


Pshaw! Poo !—Pish!—What, Quakers ? 

Yes—Quakers. The Society of Friends. That great Firm of 
them, with thousands of partners, active and passive, sleeping and 
wide awake,—dealers in friendship, wholesale, retail, and for exporta- 
tion,—for it keeps its virtue in any climate—in Africa where the dirt- 
eating Negro is done black; and in Asia where the opium-chewing 
Chinese is done brown ; in the close fixed air of Newgate, or in the 
free wind that whistles for want of thought round a Bohemian tent! 
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Friends to the friendless, to the houseless, to the graceless, wherever 
there is a philanthropic action to be performed, there is the Quaker 
foremost to do good— 

** Hollo, Master,—come—belay that! In the action with the Fill- 
and-drop-it, as you call her, the carronades played blood and blazes 
with the Mounseers, and sent nine-and-forty on ’em in no time to 
Old Nick ; but I’m blest if the Quakers did any good at all !” 


Cuap. Il. 


Tuat rum-sodden Trinculo!—Verily the marine zoology already 
possessed a sea-urchin, a sea-cow, a sea-bear, a sea-dog, a sea-horse, 
and now there is a sea-ass! 

To confound Friend M. or N., an active Benefactor to the human 
race, with a wooden cannon ! 

And yet, after all, Sir Thomas Overbury’s “ pitcht Peece of Reason 
calkt and tackled,” was not so unreasonable. For seeing how the 
Rewards of Merit in this world are distributed—how this Great Gun is 
loaded with honours, and how splendidly that other one is mounted, 
even a shoregoing philosopher might fancy, with Jack Junk, that the 
greatest good to the species is done by the carronades ! 





Cuap. Ill. 


Now Jasper Duffle was a Friend, and moreover, a Friend in Need, 
for he was in need of a doctor. The disease—some sort of fever: 
for in one hour from his seizure he was like a Dutch plaice—all 
drab and red spots.. Accordingly—but stop, some gentleman cries 
“© Walker !” 

’Tis the Courteous Reader! 

Now, by ferret-eyed Nemesis! if the subject were not a Quaker, 
and myself—as an Author always ought to be—completely identified 
with my subject, I would steel-penetrate the offender with the weapon 
next at hand! But no, no, no. My nature is subdued to what it works 
in—a vat of Barclay’s entire. Not the brewing Barclay but the Apo- 
logizing. And kick me, and I will apologize too, for my kerseymeres 
are no longer black, but of a weak teetotal green. Nay, tweak me by 
the Roman feature, and fear not. I am no longer one of those who 
wear a nose like the knob of a surgeon’s night-bell, that must rouse up 
whenever it is pulled. 

Twelve Courteous Readers, were they all householders of Middlesex, 
and all in a jury-box, and all sworn to do it, could not try my temper. 
There is nothing spicy in it—no more pepper than in Bereddin Hassan’s 
cream-tarts. If I ever had any spirit, it has taken the long pledge not 
to show itself again. Anger! You might as well hope to obtain a 
spark from a non-electrical eel! Retaliation! you may as soon ex- 
pect it from the slate-coloured thing that the charity-boy spits upon 
and then cuffs. Pride, envy, malice, hatred—the very blackest of my 
passions are turned of a mouse-colour, like the black horse that is 
clipped. 
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Ever since I have heen writing in this brown study I have been 
taking on Quakerism—silently and insensibly, as the swine take on fat. 
My whole nature is changed—the acids have become saccharine—the 
hard fibre more soft—the rough, sleek—whilst the milk of human 
kindness has thickened into a rich cream. Iam no longer Mister, or 
Esquire, but plain Friend—a friend to every body in the world, 
cluding myself. Henceforth I have done with all mundane and carnal 

vanities, and redundant discourse, and profane expletives. My gar- 
ments shall be olive—my beaver, brown with a broad brim, and like 
unto the hat of Gulliver, which required a team of six horses to draw it 
off. I will say thee and thou to Kings, and Pluralists, and Editors— 
and yea and nay to Magistrates and to Judges. As to the act of 
violence, the more I am called out the more I will stay in—and 
before I will pay one copper farthing to the Queen’s rates I'll be 
d—d! 

Friend! thee hast sworn! 
Not a bit of it, fair Rachel. The word is—distrained, 


Cuar. IV. 


To return to Jasper Duffle and his fever— 

‘* All gammon!” exclaims a medical student from Lant-street—a 
disciple of Esculapius in a —_ coat, and with a head not unlike 
Galen’s over the apothecary’ s door—only brazen, not gilt. 

‘* All gammon and hembug-—w on’t pass the esophagus ! What! a 
Quaker have a fever? I wish you may get it! It ain’t on the cards. 
Ask Guy—ask St. Thomas—ask St. Bartholomew—ask Bob Smith. 
A palsy if you like, or an ague, or dropsy, or atrophy or lethargy, or 
consumption, provided it don’t gallop—any thing chronic; but as for 
a fever, or any thing red- spotted, they can’t come it. There is no 
such case in the “ Lancet,” nor in all the curiosities of Dr. Millingen’ s 
‘* Medical Experience.’’ You won't find a Quaker of any kind i 
Bright—and it’s long odds agin Aristotle. The same agin cies, 
and Mithridates, and Esculapius, and Hippocrates ; ; but no—he wasa 
horse-doctor. It’s all my eye! what's a fever to hang on by? they’ve 
no nervous irritability —no peccant humours, no nothing to ferment 
with—all cold and phlegmatic. You might as soon expect inflamma- 
tory action from a fire- engine, or spontaneous combustion in a salt cod, 
or a flare-up from a temperance snap-dragon, made with raisins and water. 
It's no go, old fellow! Lushing might do it, but they don’t drink, and they 
won't ficht—alw ays train off. They can’t breed < any thing malignant, 
it ain't in their oe and if you were to give it ‘em, they’ d take all 
the spite out of it, as a cow does with the small-pox, till it’s as 
mild as my Havanna. Why, a Quaker’s pulse never goes above thirty 
in a minute, best pace, I’ve timed lots of ’em; and besides, they’ve no 
red blood, like our claret, it’s all buffy coat, and you can’t get it up to 
fever heat—no, not if you boil’d it!” 

‘«Indeed! Now, if this were correct, what an organization to sound 
and auscultate, about the region of the heart, with a moral stetho- 
scope !”” 

‘Moral! morals be hanged—all twaddle. I've sounded a quaker my 
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boy, with the real instrument —a capital tool, made by Weiss 
himself—and there’s hardly more noise than in a stiffun. Only a 
gentle hum, like a top going to sleep, no rdle, no bruit de siflet, no 
bruit de diable—catch a Quaker rattling, or whistling, or making a 
devil cf a noise! By the bye, I recollect a case, it’s in Boerhaave’s 
Dogmas, or Reed’s, or Murray’s, or Bill Gibbons’s—blister me if I 
know which—of a Broadbrim with the hydrophobia. Bit in nine places, 
and wouldn’t have one of them cauterized or cut out, and yet never ran 
mad !” 

‘¢ No, sir 2” 

‘No, sir. Walked it, and never gave tongue. Only bit one ittle 
child, and that was a baby in arms, and then not through the skin. 
Shook his head at water, but lapp’d loo’-warm milk, went home, got 
into bed of his own accord to be smothered, and {died like a lamb. So 
you see what likelihood there is of a fever. Not the ghost of a chance! 
Ask the patentee of James’s powders. Why, the Quakers never have the 
morbus—won’t turn blue. If you think I’m cramming you, go to 
Doctor Bumpus, or Doctor Arne, or Doctor Billing, or Doctor Lush- 
ington, or Doctor Swift, or Doctor Faustus, any of ’em will back me 
up. Ask Bell, ifhe’s handy, or go to the surgeons, Seddon, or Cubitt, 
or Carpenter, any of our top-sawyers. Or have a spell at the me- 
dical books; there’s Philips on Febriles, Perceval on Typhus, Maccul- 
loch on Marsh, Pym on the Bulam, Coutts on the Remittent, Dickinson 
on the Yellow; try all the fevers, and if you find a Quaker in any one 
of ’em I’ll be pounded, and find my own pestle and mortar.” 

All of which, Mr. What-d’ye-call, may sound very logical to you, 
who study the pathological, and nosological, and physiological, and 
necrological. But it is true, nevertheless, that friend Duffle had a 
fever,—and what is more, not a slow fever, but a fast one,—and what 


is still more, it was scarlet-—as fast and scarlet as the old Royal 
Mails. 


Cuapr. V. 


I nap put down my pen at “ Royal Mails,” in order to frame some 
extra-strong asseveration—when Prudence plucked me by the sleeve, 
and advised me, before pledging my honour, to be certain that I 
could identify Truth in a mob. Thou hast been mistaken in her, 
said Prudence, a score of times. The naked Truth—was Lady Godiva 
on a Coventry token. The plain Truth—was Mrs. Conrady. And 
as for thy seeing Veritas in Puteo, did’nt the old bricklayer go down 
to the very bottom of the old well, where he was found lying till he 
was black in the face ? 

Then again, the other day, the Marquis of Fitz-Adam, in spite of 
his high office, and his vast wealth, and his nobility, and his Norman 
name, was publicly called a ‘ fool!” That at least, saidst thou, was 
the voice of Truth,—honest manly Truth. But the lie in thy throat !— 
‘Twas a parrot talking Pollytics to herself. 

Truth, continued Prudence, the terrestrial truth at least, is as sub- 
ject to modification as our mortal selves ;—for instance, 
March.—vou, LXI. NO. CCXLIII. 2D 
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GEOGRAPHICALLY 
AND 

CHRONOLOGICALLY. 
And first of the first. There is the Great American Sea Serpent, 
which, at New York, is a Truth as real and as long as the cable that 
the Great Western hangs by at her hawse-hole. But embark it for 
London. In three days, with a fair wind, thou couldst not sound with 
it twenty fathoms; in six days, a the deep nine ; in nine days, 
hardly the mark seven; in twelve, barely a quarter less five; and off 
Greenwich, the snake would have no longitude at all. 

Then, again, there is the monstrous Kraken, which, for all its multi- 
tedinous arms, has no hold of Belief, so long as belief lies rolling in 
the Humber. But what is a Lie in the Firths becomes a Truth in the 
Fiords. With every degree north, the Fiction acquires consistency— 
the colder, the plainer ; till, with the mercury somewhere about zero, 
the abstract becomes concrete, and you may see the Gigantic Polypus as 
distinctly as did Bishop Pontoppidan. Wherein the Kraken resembles 
the Miraculous Water described by Father Johannes Frigidarius, and 
which was so ineflably pure and transparent as to be invisible till it 
froze. 

And of the said Aqua Mirabilis, there is to this day a phialfull in the 
secret drawer of a private cabinet, in a certain chamber of a certain 
building at Cologne, where you may see the phial, any time, for a fee 
of three rix-dollars, and convince yourself, with your own eyes, that it 
looks, as it ought to do in only fifty degrees north, like a mere empty 
bottle. 


And the Mermaid ? 
I would not have thee, said Prudence, believe in more than one half 


of it at a time. But credit whichever moiety may please thee most. 
There is certainly such a thing in nature as a woman’s head, and also 
a fish’s tail ; the falsity arises from putting this and that together, and 
which, by the way, gives birth to nine-tenths of the mischievous scan- 
dalous fables that, like the ominous Syren,fproduce tempests and dirty 
weather in society. But, to my secondly—how Truth is affected 
Chronologically. 

Time has been called the test of truth, and some old verities have 
made him testy enough. Scores of ancient authorities he has exploded, 
like Rupert’s Drops, by a blow upon their tales; but at the same time 
he has bleached many black- looking stories into white ones, and turned 
some tremendous Bouncers into what the French call accomplished 
facts. Look at the Megatherium or Mastodon which a century ago even 
Credulity would have scouted, ‘and now we have Mantell-pieces of their 
bones. The headstrong fiction which Mrs. Malaprop treated as a mere 
‘‘allegory on the b anks of the Nile” is now the iguanadon! To ven- 
ture a prophecy, there are more such prodigies to come true ! 

Suppose it a fine morning, Anno Domini 2000, and the Royal Geolo- 
gists—with Von Hammer at their head—pioneers, excavators, borers, 
Trappists, greywachers, Carbonari, feldsparrers, and what not, are 
marching to shave a grand field-day in Tilgate-forest. A good cover has 
been marked out for a find. W ell, to work they go, hammer and 


tongs, mallets and threeman beetles, banging, picking, splitting, dig- 
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ging, shovelling; sighing like paviours, blasting like miners, puffing 
like a smith’s bellows, hot as his forge, dusty as millers, muddy as eels, 
what with sandstone, and gritstone, and puddingstone, blue clay and 
brown, marl and bog earth ; now unsextonising a petrified bachelor’s- 
button, now a stone tom-tit, now a marble gooseberry-bush, now a 
hap’orth of Barcelona nuts, geologized into two penn’orth of marbles, 
now acouple of Kentish cherries—all stone—turn’d into Scotch pebbles 
—and now a fossil red-herring with a hard roe of flint. But those are 
geological bagatelles. They want the organic remains of one of Og’s bulls 
or Gog’s hogs (that’s the Mastadon), or Magog’s pet lizard (that’s the 
Iguanadon), or Polyphemus’s elephant (that’s the Megatherium). Soin 
they go again, with a crash like that of Thor’s Scandinavian hammer, 
and a touch of the earthquake, and lo! another and a greater Bony 
Part toexhume! Huzza! shouts Feldsparrer, who will spar with any 
one, and give him a stone. Hold on, cries one; let go, shouts another ; 
here he comes, says a third; no he don’t, = a fourth. Where’s his 
head ?—where’s his mouth ?—here’s his caudal ! 

What fatiguing work it is only to look at him, he’s so prodigious ! 
There, there now, easy does it! Just hoist a bit—a little, a little more. 
Zounds! pray, pray, pray take care of his lumbar processes, they’re 
very friable.—Never you fear, zur; if he be friable Vll eat un. 

Bravo ! there’s his cranium. Is that brain, I wonder, or mud. Now 
for the cervical vertebree. Stop. Somebody hold his jaw, That’s your 
sort! there’s his scapula. Now then, dig boys; dig, dig into his ribs. 
Work away, lads—you shall have oceans of strong beer and mountains 
of bread and cheese, when you've got him out. We can’t be above 
a hundred yards from his tail ! 

Huzza! there’s his femur! I wish I could shout from here to Lon- 
don! There’s his tarsus! Work away, my good fellows, never give 
up; we shall all go down to posterity. It’s the first—the first—the 
first Lord-knows-what that has been discovered in the world ! 

Here, lend me a spade and I’ll help! So, I'll tell you what, we’re 
all Columbuses, every man-jack of us; but—I—can’t dig. It breaks 
my back. Never mind ; there he is, and his tail with a broad arrow at 
the end! What terrible spines on his back! what claws! It’s a 
Hytzeosaurus !—but no—that scapula’s a wing—by Saint George, it’s a 
Dragon! 

‘¢Huzza!’’ shouts Boniface, who has the monster on his own 
sign ! 

“« Huzza !” echoes every Knight of the Garter. 
‘¢ Huzza!” cries each schoolboy who has read the ‘‘ Seven Cham- 
ions.” 
. ‘‘Huzza!” roars the illustrator of Schiller’s ‘‘ Kampf mit dem 
Drachen !” 

‘“ Huzza! huzza! huzza!” chorus the descendants of Moor of 
Moor Hall. 

‘‘ The legends are true then ?” ) 

‘“‘ Not a bit of it,” says a stony-hearted Professor of Fossil Osteo- 
logy. ‘* Look at the teeth—all molar. That Dragon ate neither sheep, 
nor oxen, nor children, nor tender virgins, nor tough pilgrims, nor even 
geese and Turkeys. He lived . pag 
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«¢ What ?—what ?—what ?—what-the-deuce what 2” 
“« Why, on undressed salads.” 


Cuap. VI. 


‘‘Trovu seest, then,” said Prudence, ‘‘ how dangerous it is to vouch 
for either the truth or the falsehood of a thing—even a romance of 
one’s gown making—whilst Time and Space are extant. Most stories 
have some foundation (or who would live, thought I, in first-floors ?) 
but the plainest matters of fact may be transmuted into the most ab- 
surd and improbable fictions. Who knows, then, what thy Friend in 
Need might become in some foreign translation, or a future edition 
with additions? As thus: 

In England, ever since it was England, it has been the custom on 
the Feast of St. Michael, to dine upon roast goose—green, or stubble, 
or the tame sort if possible, but at any rate, goose. With the tailors, 
the rite is absolutely sacramental ; a duty wherein the pleasure of com- 
mission exalts the sin of omission to a pitch of moral turpitude, that 
a tailor cannot contemplate without his knees knocking together. It is 
considered in that trade equivalent to a fraudulent failure. Imagine 
then the horror of Schneiderius, a petty member of the fraternity, when 
on the Vigil of the Saint, he found himself without the means for pur- 
chasing even} giblets! His last shilling had gone to buy sage and 
onions for the ‘stuffing, and apples for “the sauce; but alas for the 
bird ! a customer had failed at the eleventh hour in settling his little 
bill. Schneiderius was in despair—all the colours in his pattern-book 
seemed darkening into black. He could not borrow, for only one per- 
son would lend—who asked for security. His irons were already 
pledged—his watch was in pawn. To be sure, he might—no, he could 
not spare the dripping-pan, or the dish, or the two plates (for he was 
married), or the two black- handled knives, the green-handled fork, or 
the one iron spoon. In this dilemma, happening to raise his hand to 
his head, as all men do in any perplexity, he knocked off his glasses, 
which had been his grandfather's, and were solidly mounted with silver 
rims. A blessed accident! for it made Schneiderius a happy man. 
The object was obtained—it was chosen, haggled for, bought, picked, 
trussed, stuffed, basted, roasted, dished, carved, eaten, and digested. 

The next day Schneiderius told Hans, in confidence, that * ‘his spec- 
tacles had furnished his Michaelmas Day's dinner ! Yr 

Hans enclosed the story, verbatim, to Kohlkopf of Dusseldorf, who 
told Nadel, who told Faden, who told Knopf,who told De Lobel the 
Fleming, who told it in print to Izaak Walton, and he told his disciples 


? 
that—— Barnacles produce Geese. 


Cuap. VII. 


In the evening Jasper Duffle was delirious. The heat of the fever 
had melted his brains like butter, and they began to run. 

Such, at least, is De Beurre’s theory of Mental Deliquescence; but 
other matters must have melted besides the Quaker’s brains—for ex- 
ample, his taciturnity. To hear how he talked! It was not a flow of 
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language, but a flood of it, like the rush of the Rhenish waters after} a 
sudden thaw. Verbs, adverbs, substantives, adjectives, nouns, pro- 
nouns, prepositions, interjections—all the parts of speech came mobbing 
out of his mouth, like the boys at noon from the grammar-school-door. 
It was as if, after a long minority, he had come into his mother tongue, 
and was spending, nay chucking it away as fast as he could! 

Then, too, the subjects of his discourse! for his mind having a mind 
to wander, his thoughts rambled exact!y as a boy does, when he rambles 
without leave. 

Now, when a young micher plays truant, it is not for a lounge about 
the homestead, but to roam in forbidden paths, or to visit places that 
are tabooed, the poacher’s hut, or the gipsy’s tent. At ‘‘one bound 
he overleaps all bounds,’’ and, like a dog that means to range, takes 
care to get beyond a whistle. The rubicon once passed, away he goes, 
deaf to every thing but the Wandering Voice from the forest cuckoo ! 
Away he goes, up the fallow, across the wet meadow, along the green 
Jane. Whaurr flies the partridge,—up jumps puss,—-and the startled 
blackbird gives a whistle as if his bill chattered with fright. Cuckoo! 
a fig for the passive voice! Could a verb active leap that ditch? On 
he scampers, splash through the brook, crash through the spinney, 
slap-dash through the hedge, the stile is tooeasy. What sweet snatches 
and catches of music, as the brambles rasp across his fluted corderoys ! 
Hollo ! there’s a weazel! Away bolts a rabbit! Screech! cries the jay 
—its J for Joy, not Jography—and yonder is a magpie, all in 
black and white, like a child’s undertaker. But what boy ever thinks of 
death? Why he forgets it even while pelting the frogs. But hush—a 
bird’s-nest, with five eggs in it. Now then for an omelette souffiée— 
and could Ude make a better one with the same means? There, the 
shells are threaded on the boys rosary, and he makes for the river. 
What a prime place for fishing, what a shoal of tittlebats! Plump! 
that’s a water-rat, and crikey, how nearly he is stoned! But hark !— 
cuckoo !—the voice comes from some private plantation. And now the 
truant’s learning stands him in some stead, for it enables him to read 
the notice on the board—rRESPASSERS BEWARE! That’s irresistible—so 

in he goes ! 

The ramblings of Friend Jasper in his delirium were after the same 
fashion. His mind wandered into all sorts of forbidden places, and 
none the less that it had escaped from a very strict school. The first 
trespass, however, was determined by accident,—for the Cambridge 
coach happening to pass through Tottenham with the guard playing on 
his keyed bugle, the delirious Fancy instantly caught up an imaginary 
instrument of the same kind, and in a twinkling the sick Quaker was 
trumpeting away, not very musically indeed, but quite as much in time 
and tune as could be expected from one who had never taken lessons 
on even the Jew’s Harp. 

‘‘ Now, a plague take you!” cries the Courteous Reader; ‘‘ do you 
call it a delirium to trump with your lips in imitation of a French 
Horn ?” 

‘Delirious, indeed!” says Miss Strumwell at her grand piano. 
“ Why, if the man had only just acquired a taste for music—dear, de- 
lightful music !—it was more like coming into his senses than going out 
of them!” 
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To which I only reply in the words of a celebrated Friend, on an- 
other occasion, ‘* Thereafter as may be.” 


Cuap. VIII. 


“ Don’t tell me,” said Jasper, sitting upright in bed, and looking at 
one of the mahogany bed-posts, as if it had been one of the Primitive 
Founders of the Sect; ‘‘ don’t tell me of the vanity of crotchets, and 
the abomination of quavers! If a Man was not meant to be musical, 
why had he drums in his ears? why a pipe in histhroat? Why, I say, 
if 1 was not intended for a singing creature, and to warble like a lark, 
ora cock nightingale, why was I gifted with any notes beyond G A B? 
which would have sufficed for all talkative purposes, from the prices of 
indigo, even unto the fluctuations in corn 2?” 

* Jasper Duffle, thee art beside thyself ;’’ said a feminine voice be- 
hind the bed-curtain. 

** Had I this harmonious voice,” continued Jasper,(and he chaunted a 
bar or two of some undiscovered tune), ‘‘ with a natural shake in it 
(here he quaked a little on B flat), and a range as it were from the 
cockloft to the kitchen (here he sounded some octaves), now as soft 
and low as a purling brook (this example was inaudible), and now loud 
enough to fill the rotunda at the Bank (a sostenuto in two C’s), was I 
endowed with this musical, comprehensive, flexible, powerful organ, 
only to say Yea and Nay with, and then hold my peace !” 

‘«] wish thee would !” said the Voice. 

“*O Catalini,” continued the delirious Quaker, ‘‘O divine Catalini! 
for I heard thee once upon a time, when I was disguised in a blue coat 
and black nether garments—O ravishing Catalini! hadst thee that 
wonderful astounding wind instrument only to scream withal at a 
mouse or a Naples spider! Nay, if Nature had not meant thee and 
thy fair countrywomen for her own singing-birds, would she not have 
clapped the Swiss goitres on the Italian throats!” 

The Voice behind the curtain gave a groan. 

‘* There again,” said the bewildered Jasper, ‘there is the instru- 
mental! If man was not meant to flute, and to harp, and to fiddle, 
why were strings made to twang, and metals to ring, and the wind to 
whistle through a hole? Why were earth, and air, and water, made 
conductors of sounds if Nature did not intend to give concerts. Why 
Nature was an accomplice before the fact. Don’t talk to me of scraping 
the entrails of cats with the tails of horses, but tell Paganini to bring 
his fiddle, or—stop, I'll do it myself,” and suiting the action to the 
word, to work he went, elbow and wrist, as if he had been sawing and 
filing for dear life at bars of iron instead of bars of music, and withal 
making more grimaces than Le Brun’s Passions, or Lavator’s Physiog- 
nomy, for there is no such face-maker through a horse’s coilar as a 
fiddler at his chromatics. Nor would fiddling serve him, for by and by, 
inflating his cheeks like Boreas, he came in crash! with a trumpet, 
and then with a trombone, and then with a bassoon, and then with a 
Alute, and then with postboys’ whips, and tavern bells, and great guns 
and musketry, for the sounds that enraged Hogarth’s Musician now 
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compose a composer. No wonder that after such a scena he fell back 
quite exhausted on his pillow. 

“Now,” said he, ‘1’ll compose.” 

‘¢ Thee had better,” said the veiled Voice. 

‘«]’ll compose an oratorio,” said Jasper, again sitting up in his bed. 
‘‘] have all the singing for it in my head, and only want a worthy sub- 
ject. Let me see, Yea, verily | have it! Penn’s Treaty with the 
Indians! And now, friend West, my picture against thine for a thou- 
sand pounds !” 

‘¢ ] wish the man Brumby would come,” murmured the Voice. 

‘«Hark,” said Jasper, nodding with his head, as if listening to 
music, and beating time with his right arm. ‘That harmonious pre- 
lude represents the Smoke of the Pipe of Peace. Yonder come the 
Indians Those ornamental appoggiaturas are the feathers in the 
savage men’s heads, and that roll of the double drum is their squatting 
down on their hams. Now thee shalt hear their taciturnity.” 

‘« Jasper Duffle !” said the Voice, ‘‘ thee cannot work miracles.” 

“Silence!” cried Jasper, ‘“‘I am playing Friend William Penn. 
That slide from A to G is the length of his outer man, and the other slide 
from C to F, is the breadth. That affettuoso movement expresses his 
benevolent smile, and the little twiddling notes are histwothumbs. The 
long sostenuto on B means that he keeps on his beaver. Now then for 
the solo on the bassoon,—that’s the reading of the Treaty, all properly 
engrossed on vellum, and there’s a flourish of trumpets for the red wax. 
The pastorale describes the beauty of the ceded country. The low 
notes are the valleys, the high notes are hills, and those very high notes 
are the blue sky.” 

‘¢ Thee cannot fiddle blue,’’ muttered the Voice. 

‘‘ Bravo! I have almost finished,” said Jasper, who was getting out 
of breath. ‘‘ There! that grand crash of all the instruments is the 
amicable execution of the treaty, and the long cadenza which seems 
twenty times to have come to an end, but always begins again, is the 
Genius of Christian civilization presiding over Pennsylvania to the end 
of time !”’ 

‘‘Pshaw! it’s a quiz,” says the Courteous Reader. 

« What! compose an Historical Picture,” cries a Royal Academi- 
cian, ‘‘in crotchets and quavers? Chiaro oscuro! effect! Figures 
red, blue, green, yellow, fiddle yellow !”" 

Exactly so; and varnish and frame the picture into the bargain. 
Fiddle yellow! Why the most fiddling little Fiddler that ever fiddled, 
will fiddle you a ‘*a Landscape and Cattle, with a Rainbow in the 
corner,” on one string; and what is more, he will tell you that if you 
have any music in you at all, you will hear the light falling on the 

Cream-coloured Cow! 


’ 


(To be continued. ) 
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PELLETS FOR PROSERS! 


One day, when the fetes on Parnassus were ended, 
And Helicon dull for the rest of the year, 

Like other gay tourists, Apollo descended 
With Momus,—to visit his votaries here ! 

For whoever the other gods took to amuse them, 


They found them so learned, or so dull, or so prim, 


That sometimes they'd leave them—and sometimes they'd lose them ;— 


So he always took Folly to travel with him ! 


Having lasso’d two Pegasus-ponies,—they bound them 
With sunbeams for traces,—took stars for their seat; 
And thus, at each step flinging rainbows around them, 
They alighted, like sunset, in Marlborough street ! 
But there the old Temple they stopped at so often, 
Was shut in their teeth !—and ‘twas only in spite 
Of orders the strictest, they managed to soften 


The Porter,—and sit in the shop for the night! 


But Apollo, who cares very little for sleeping, 

Tried over some “f Chansons” that seemed rather new ; 
While Momus, who always loved bindings,—and peeping 
At pictures and Peers,—look’d the Annuals through! 

And often, when struck by some discord within it, 
Aro.to would fling down his song with a sneer ;— 
While Momus cried out with delight ev’ry minute, 


“ What a gem of a Print!— What a love of a Peer!” 


So they got through the night ;—and next morning they wander’d 
Through all the new streets, and new squares they could find ; 


And though Momus his whole stock of sympathy squandered, 


Apollo could scarce find a spot to his mind ! 


There were altars to Reason, and temples to Science, 


But Pogsy’s minarets nowhere arose ; 











Pellets for Prosers. 


And go where they would, still a look of defiance 


Glared on them from some hideous statue of—PROSE! 


When they came to St. Stephen’s, they quickened their paces, 


‘« For here,” said the god, “ in the brightest of days, 
Tho’ banish’d from all polish’d temples and places, 

Prose ever found worshippers loud in her praise !” 
Foxry show’d him a statue ;—“ Ah! yes,” said Apollo, 

“« That's one of my martyrs they knock'd on the head ; 
Prosr’s gibbet for Genius!—least others should follow, 


And scatter round diamonds—where they drop but /ead !” 


They cross’d a broad stream—hoping still to discover 
Some garden or grove where a shrine might appear ; 

And they ask’d a pale youth whom they ¢ook for a lover, 
But who was a dull Prose-ite,—“, What building is here? 

It seems much enlarged—and we should know its features.” 
“°Tis Beptam,’—the Earth-born replied with a bow— 

“ But we’ve added the wings for poor moonstricken creatures 


Call'd poets—the law does not tolerate now.” 


Now, altho’ they had heard that “ Reform” was effected, 
They knew not till then of one clause the Bill had, 
Wherein ’twas expressly laid down, and directed 
All poets should thenceforth be treated as mad ! 
For Prose, in aspeech full of radical glories, 
Assur’d them that Versr,—unless driv’n to the wall, 
Meant, one day or other, to bring back the Tories, 


Old feelings—old fashions—OLp Sarum and all!” 


Thus they wander'd along till the nightfall was closing ; 


And still, as they listen’d to each one that pass’d, 


High and low, young or old, they were a// of them prose-ing, 


Good full-weighted prose—of our own English cast! 
And oncea poor youth as he gazed up to Heaven, 

With eyes lit with more than th’ exact standard light, 
Was led to the station-house,—orders being given 


To take up all star-gazers—be whom they might! 
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| 
‘ But the worst case of all was a poor little maiden 
. : Who sat at her casement,—her eyes fixed above, 
; And whose lips,—for you saw that her heart was o’erladen, 
; Murmur’d some little song about “ Moonlight and Love !” 
| For they learned that an anti-Apollo informer, | 
Y | That night,—and in Prose’s own lead-colour’d Fly, 
‘ | Least her warm little brain might grow, possibly, warmer, 
ih Shut her up in a convent of Prose-ites—close by! 
f 
q | “ By my wings!” said Arotto, “ with ¢his sort of fuel 
: | No wonder my altars grow black in the sun ; 
. y We thought, in Olympus, their poor-/aws were cruel, 
| 4 But their poet-laws beat them,—a thousand to one !” 
“ By my bauble!” said Momus, “ I think the thing glorious ; 
| f A poet was always a pauper—at best ; 
But now we shall have the twin-brothers uproarious,— 
i And poor-law, and poet-law, both set at rest ! 
‘ 
: So they went for their ponies, but found them so beaten, 
Tf They scarcely could flutter a step from the door ; 
y For nor sonnet nor song had the little Bloods eaten, 
Since they left their own stables,—full two days before ! 
And instead of returning in rainbows and glories, 
They arriy’d out of humour—out of sorts—out of breath; 


Like a couple of prose-ridden Pegasus-tories, 


Whom earth’s vile reformers had worried to death ! 


When they heard, in Olympus, on what sort of diet 





The party had liv’d,—and our state here on earth,— 

“ But how,” cried they all, “ were their women so quiet, 
Sustained but on love and on song—since their birth ?” 

But they told them,—tho’ Proser’s attorneys were bringing 
Their actions by dozens,—to stop every ear, 

That one of the Sueripan Swans was still singing, 


And Tuat was the cause of our quiet down here ’ 


Athena@u m Club, 
Feb, 23, 1841. 
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ANTIPACIFICATION. 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 


When the quarrelsome principle is properly understood, there will 
never be any reserve, For an old grudge, or a tooth that plagues you 
after a twelvemonth’s plugging, there is but one remedy— have it out. 
Reserve may be useful in many of the affairs of life—it is villanous in 
quarrels. It says less than it thinks, and thus insures you all the worry 
and fatigue of a battle without the enjoyment—the headache of the 
debauch without its riotous jollity. It is destructive of the earnestness, 
the sincerity of what the Irish call the ‘“ shindy.” It is as if a Tippe- 
rary boy were to wrap up the knob of his shileilagh in lambswool 
before he applied it to the sconce of a respected relative or associate. 

Reserve constitutes the chief difference between touchy people and 
the quarrelsome. An intimate acquaintance,who had called upon us three 
times a week ever since George III. died, chose to absent himself with- 
out explanation, about fifteen months ago, and we have only just heard 
the reason—the true cause of offence ;—we had happened to observe 
that we did not think Julius Cesar quite honest—and we had hinted 
that he was rather bald. Now any dear friend of Ceesar’s that will 
quarrel {with you on such a point outright, may be a pleasant fellow 
enough, and far be it from us to baulk his propensity—but we detest 
reserve in such matters. We hate the feeling that interprets a remark 
upon Zoroaster or Confucius as a personal affront, and yet shrinks 
from telling you so, except by cold looks or a twelvemonth’s ab- 
sence. 

But the truly quarrelsome we like ; those by whom the art is more 
perfectly understood, and more openly practised ; and they are sure to 
like you in return if you will but go to war with them. The straight 
line to pursue is a direct contradiction. You must let them have their 
way by refusing to let them have it. Accommodate them with a check ; 
yield to them a point-blank Opposition; and they are your own for ever. 
The best friends in the world are those who are every now and then the 
inveterate enemies of each other. 

The intercourse between persons of this happy temperament is all 
life and animation ; the rapid succession of pebbles dropped into the 
stagnant pool, with now and then a stone of some size to make a 
splash with, sets all sparkling, and originates circles ever widening and 
ever new. ‘The truest taste of friendship is just before and just after 
a desperate and apparently irreconcilable quarrel. Lovers in all ages 
have experienced the same ,thing. Man and wife, judging by their 
practice, admit the fact. Sects and parties proclaim it aloud in all they 
say and do. Nations, from the beginning, have stamped it for a 
truth. 

Byron wondered how the first couple ‘ got through the twenty-four 
hours ;” and wonderful it would be if we supposed they never quar- 
relled. Having that privilege, they had the necessary and unfailing 
escape from ennui. People, when fiercely wrangling, and ferociously 
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abusing one another, have no sense of the tediumvite@. That is a dis- 
ease bred only in peace and quietness. 


“ And spring would be but gloomy weather, 
If we had nothing else but spring.” 


The thunderstorm does “ clear the air,” that’s certain. 

There are two classes of people with whom the quarrelsome are ever 
ready to contend—the people they do know, and the people they do not 
know. Those they know deservedly have the preference. Where the 
esteem is very strong, the attachment old and closely knit, this prefer- 
ence, of course, is still more strongly marked. They are never at a 
loss to gratify their desires—they can always find a ground of quarrel 
if they sincerely respect you. 

Perhaps you don’t write a line for two days, in return for a letter 
which requires no answer atall. This is quite enough. Their resent- 
ment is profound, their astonishment overwhelming. They cannot for 
their lives conceive what they have ever done to merit such treatment. 
They turn over the history of their friendship with you page by page— 
no, not a word of the long record reproaches them. They have always, 
&ce., but henceforth they never will, &c. They must write jinis to the 
history at once, for such contemptuous neglect, such indifference turned 
up with scorn, is not to be borne. 

Or pe rhaps you answer a note of no consequence the instant you 
receive it. The promptitude is peculiarly offensive. Something is ‘the 
matter, that is quite evident. The alacrity to reply clearly expresses 
what the note itself does not say. You are standing upon the nicest 
ceremonies with them; what was once friendship has frozen into civi- 
lity,—they can distinctly perceive that. Had they been total strangers 
they should have expected exactly such courtesy, and from ‘ Dear 
Harry” they instantly drop down to ‘* My dear sir,” writing by the 

same post to a mutual friend to say they were alwaysa little afraid that 
you had no heart. 

These are but two, out of two thousand equally certain modes of 
doing your duty by a quarrelsome friend, and obliging him with a 
grievance in the time of need. Perhaps you have forgotten to return 
the novel you borrowed of him (this is extremely probable) ; he can 
then freely indulge his fit, either of sulky regret that you should so 
alienate the goodwill of men by your irregularities and selfishness, or of 
ungov ernable anger at your choosing him for your victim, and his books 
for your prey. If you have but one pamphlet of his, and he wishes to 
quarrel, he counts up the gaps in his library, and at once attributes 
them all to you. But if by some accident you return the novel when 
it is wanted no longer, equally certain is the provocation. You have 
packed up his book, and sent it to him ‘‘ with thanks!” He lent it 
frankly, cordially, with all his heart, and you return it to him the very 
next week! Did he ask for it? Did he enter the loan in his note- 
book? Did you suppose that he was caring more about a trashy 
fiction than the accommodation of a friend! What could be your 
meaning! He was the last person whom you should have insulted with 
that display of cold and punctilious exactness. But he now knows your 
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opinion of him, and can understand your character. He sends you 
‘* his compliments” with the next communication. 

The quarrelsome always derive one advantage from a long and inti- 
mate knowledge of the parties with whom they quarrel. They can cite 
the particular word or deed, the omission or commission of which they 
complain, as a specimen of what they have for years borne in unre- 
proaching silence. Give them but the shadow of a pretence for consider- 
ing themselves slighted, once and but once, and then imagination will 
immediately help them to a Jong succession of slights which they have 
unmurmuringly endured. The immediate offence is but the last link 
ofachain. Jt turns out that this is the way they have always been 
served. They should not mind one unkindness—they can overlook 
more symptoms of indifference than most people—but to submit to a 
series of cold-hearted and intentional neglects demands meekness 
superhuman; and they must own that even their patience gets tired of 
sitting on @ monument, and smiling night and day, without encou- 
ragement and without a witness. Their patience in fact jumps down, 
and starts off to Donnybrook fair. 

The quarrel with strangers includes nosuch advantage. One cannot 
very well, even in the full swing of passion, accuse a man whom we 
have never encountered before, of having insulted us on a hundred 
occasions. Yet this is desirable, if not necessary. The universal 
history of rows tells us plainly enough that a simple grievance is never 
held to be a sufficient ground of battle. It never could content the 
truly quarrelsome ambition. There must be a compound offence ; real 
or imaginary—it matters not. The principle on which all well-regu- 
lated quarrels are conducted, is to ‘‘ rake up” wrongs, to heap injury 
upon injury, to pile Pelions upon Ossas. Materials for this are only 
to be supplied by a prolonged intimacy—if confidential, the better. The 
mere stranger, therefore, is but a wretched substitute for a valued 
friend. With the one we must pick our quarrels, with the other we 
may take them as they come, and still find them ‘ very pretty” conten- 
tions. Nevertheless, a shindy with a*mere stranger will serve its pur- 
pose when a friend is not to be had. To exercise our pugnacity on 
those for whom we care not a straw, is better than to let our hours 
waste away In a perpetual dead calm on the Pacific. 

As there are two classes wherein the quarrelsome can always tind 
antagonists, so there are two modes of bringing about the desired 
affray. The one is, to go to the scene which you intend to be the field 
of battle with a preconceived provocation, a challenge to one particular 
combatant ; the other is, to prepare no plan of assault, but to rely on 
the general tone of friendly conversation for the productiveness of 
animosity. 

The first, though seldom liable to total failure, is usually the least 
successful of the two. We have known experienced and skilful quar- 
rellers fail for hours in finding a bone to pick, even at] the table where 
the best of friends were assembled. It is dangerous at times to make 
a plant, though your own brother be the object; if you happen to miss 
your first spring, all the company turn pacificators before the peace is 
broken at all. Ifthe plan of attack must be premeditated, let it be 
general; throw out a hint that Nelson was a poor creature, and add, 
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that you never thought Wellington such a very great captain. You 
will then run very little risk of preserving the peace. Or if alone with 
an acquaintance, and you fear that the evening might, in spite of his 
perverseness and irritability, pass away in amity and dulness, begin at 
once by savagely attacking somebody with whom you know he has 
quarrelled. He will be pretty sure to start up in defence of the man 
to whom he bears a grudge, for the sake of a mortal conflict with the 
man to whom he is attached. 

There is an order of men with whom you have but to sympathise, to 
provoke them to turn upon you. Tell them that they are ill-used, and 
they will ill-use you. They cannot bear to hear from another's lips 
the fact they loudly proclaim with their own. If you prostrate your- 
self in pure devotion to them, they will put their feet upon you where 
you have thrown yourself. 

The better mode is, to leave it all to chance. The chapter of acci- 
dents is sure to furnish some text for quarrel. When friends assemble 
to have ‘‘a pleasant night of it,” the open, candid, cordial ‘ row” is 
generally, but tacitly anticipated as an essential part of the social en- 
tertainment. We confess our enjoyment of it, when we designate it, as 
the popular phrase emphatically does, ‘‘a jolly row.” The less you 
know about its origin the better. The more clearly you understand the 
circumstances of its rise and progress, the more surely is it brought to 
an end. 

Cassio’s quarrel is the thing—he remembers that, “but nothing 
wherefore.” When you begin to comprehend what it is all about, 
you cease to relish it. The glorious riot then assumes the sober cha- 
racter of reason. A coavulsion deliberately got up is well enough in 
its way; but the unprompted, unpremeditated tumult is better—like 
parties of pleasure that are never planned three weeks before date, but 
start into instantaneous life. 

Of the two adversaries, then, the stranger and the friend, which the 
quarreller will naturally seek, the last is to be preferred; of the two 
modes of eliciting a contest, that which is least premeditated, and most 
left to the happy chances of convivial and confidential intercourse, is 
by much the best. Let him but adhere to these two rules, and the 
quarreller has the field to himself. He is free from all imputation of 
malignity in his attack, for he has the sincerest regard for his enemy ; 
he is cleared from every suspicion of slyness an@ deceit, for his 
quarrel sprang out of the occasion, and was open asday. He may 
in this manner pass through life in secure and continual enjoyment ot 
the luxury of embroilment, preserving, with the respect of all men, the 
very particular esteem of the persons he is at war with. It is only 
the 


‘ Whispering tongues that poison truth ;” 


and give hearts once united the likeness of 


“ Cliffs that have been rent asunder.” 


Whispered complaints are detestable. It is the open rupture, the 
bold outspoken abuse of you and yours, the manly honesty that runs 
you down at Charing-cross in the broad noon-day, that constitutes 
the excellence of the quarrelsome friend. So far from desiring cone 
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cealment, he begs that you may be informed of it. He goes from 
Brown to Brown, and from Jones to Jones with the same story. 

“‘] never make a secret of my opinion about him;” (no, he gives 
it unasked). ‘I always tell him his faults}to his face; we are fast 
friends, and I want all the world to know the fooleries he commits. 
If it were not for his pride, avarice, and conceit, his habits of toady- 
ism and ridiculous jealousy—together with that unfortunate disregard 
to truth which I always reminded him of, and that provoking proneness 
to treachery which every body must have noticed—he would be the best 
creature in the world. 

“‘If one could but believe a word he says, no man’s conversation 
would be pleasanter; and if he would but get rid of that selfishness 
which taints all he does, no man would be capable of better actions. 
Tell him what I say; he is my old friend, and as you observe, an excel- 
lent fellow on the whole—here’s his health !”’ 

You trace every ill report against you to this old and excellent friend ; 
but can you help loving—and quarrelling with him ¢ 








LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


THE MOUNTAINS AND LAKES OF SWITZERLAND.* 


Tuts pleasant work consists of a series of letters written by Mrs. 
Bray, an experienced hand at description, to her brother, A. J. Kempe, 
Esq., F.S.A., embodying portions of a journal kept by her husband, 
during a tour on the continent made by them in the year 1839, con- 
taining lively accounts in a familiar style of whatever was met with by 
them, that would serve as matter of light gossip or critical remark in 
their journey through Belgium, part of Germany, and Switzerland—the 
mountains and lakes of the latter country affording most scope for the 
exercise of the epistolary talent of the one, or the journalising of the other 
writer. The same track has been passed over too many times by tourists 
to leave Mr. and Mrs. Bray much field for the display of novelty; never- 
theless, as is not unfrequently the case, they have contrived to make 
their labours almost as interesting to the desultory reader as though 
they were the first discoverers of the marvels and peculiarities of the 
countries through which they travelled. They allow nothing to escape 
them—the picturesque, the humorous, and the strange, have full justice 
done them, either in the communications of the lady, or the comments 
of the gentleman; and both appear well qualified to execute satisfac 
torily their several duties, without evincing too conspicuous a sameness, 





* The Mountains and Lakes of Switzerland; with Descriptive Sketches of other 
Parts of the Continent. By Mrs. Bray, author of“ Trelawny,” “ Trials of the Heart, © 
&e. 
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408 Mrs. Gore’s New Novel. 


Mrs. Bray has published several productions in which description 
forms a prominent feature—chiefly consisting of works of imagination 
—and in an early composition, ‘ Letters from “Normandy and Brittany,” 
she exhibited the same facility in expressing her ideas, and the felicity 
in seizing upon the most attractive points of a subject that marked her 
more important literary undertakings. 

Mrs. Bray’s husband is a clergyman and a scholar; and the passages 
from his journal here introduced, have impressed us with a favourable 
opinion ‘of his powers of observation. From two such persons as 
the authors of this work, the scenes described and the opinions ex- 
pressed of any country, however well known, can scarcely fail to 
afford entertainment; and consequently they have made the account 
of their tour quite worthy of perusal. The reader to whom such scenes 
are familiar, or who is about to travel in the same direction, will find 
very pleasant reading in these volumes; and to the tarry-at- -home tra- 
veller they will afford both amusement and instruction. 





MRS. GORE’S NEW NOVEL* 


Surecy the lively writer of these volumes does not consider that she 
has exhausted E ngland and English society of all that was, is, or can 
be made novel? Is there no corner of M: \yfair—no mansion in Bel- 
grave-square, or the parts adjacent, capable of supplying characters 
fitted to play their accustomed parts in a fashionable novel? Is 
Almack’s void of interest? Can the Opera no longer provide subjects 
of attraction? Are the parks—the theatres—the bazaars—the soirées 
—the banquets—the balls, and the thousand-and-one enjoyments of a 
London season become ‘* flat, stale, and unprofitable” for the legiti- 
mate purposes of three volumes? We hope not. Mrs. Gore’s pro- 
ductions, being the pleasantest time-killer the idler can enjoy, they 
evidently being written upon the principle of amusing, without giving 
the amused any particular trouble either in the way of feeling or 
thinking, those who are always eager to have recourse to them as a 
resource against unwelcome thoughts and feelings, defy arithmetic. 
If their name be not ** Legion,” it is some other noun of multitude that 
will go some way tow ards representing the contents of the Court-guide. 
To these the works of this prolific writer are looked upon as a very 
delightful kind of diorama, differing from that in the Regent’s-park as 
confining its views to the western end of the metropolis, with occasional 
glimpses of fashionable watering-places, race-courses, sporting districts, 
and the country houses of the aristocracy. Knowing this, we are unwil- 
ling to believe that Mrs. Gore has entirely abandoned ‘the old familiar 
faces’ of our maneeuvring mothers, scheming wives, flirting daughters, 
calculating fathers, scandalizing dowagers, profligate nephews, idle 


sons, and close-tisted uncles, with the numerous retinue of detri- 





* Greville; or, a Season in Paris, By Mrs.Gore. Author of ‘“ Mrs. Armtyage,”’ 


- The Peeress.’ , 5 vols. 
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mentals, exquisites, gamblers, parvenus, exclusives, lions, tigers, 
pigeons, and other interesting examples of fashionable natural history, 
introduced in her busy news of ‘ High Life.” Her readers may be 
assured she has travelled to Paris with Lord Grevillle—the hero of the 
present three volumes—that she may enable them in her next novel to 
return to her native meridian with renewed zest; but it may be also a 
matter of singular satisfaction for them to know that although the 
locality and the names of her dramatis persone are changed, they will 
find very little alteration in the nature of the incidents furnished them 
in this ‘* Season in Paris.” 

According to Fluellin, there is a river in Monmouth and a river in 
Macedon, and there are salmon in both; between Paris and London there 
is a like similitude—the fish that come into Mrs, Gore’s net have evi- 
dently the same flavour, and that lady proves herself quite a Rundell 
in the art with which she dresses them. We do not mean to insinuate 
that the scenes and personages of ‘* Greville” are not French; they are 
not only French, but the very choicest French; for there, whilst the 
royal family of France figure very prominently, the old Carlist 


families furnish their chief ornaments to grace its lively pages. ‘The’ 


society, the amusements, the actions and the motives made known 
to us are undoubtedly Parisian, of course, with a due sprinkling of 
what is undoubtedly English, as the case requires ; but the impression 
left upon the mind of the reader by the sayings and doings of ‘ the 
pure Faubourg” is exactly what has arisen from her delineation of the 
sayings and doings of any particular section of the parishes of St. 
George’s Hanover-square, and St. James’s. We therefore take the 
goods the gods have provided us, with peculiar thankfulness, gratified 
beyond measure to find that society in Paris and society in London 
possess so many features in common, that their several characteristics, 
portrayed by the pen of Mrs. Gore, are equally amusing. 





THE MOREA.* 


At that paper, printing, and boarding can do to recommend a book, 
has been done in this volume ; we wish the quality of the poems cor- 
responded with them; but we have looked carefully through the prin- 
cipal poem and the accompanying verses, and have seen little to ad- 
mire beyond a careful repetition of the thoughts and feelings to be 
met with in the poetry of Lord Byron. The author being a son of Sir 
Thomas Cochrane, and otherwise ‘‘ well to do,” his claims as a poet 
need not be of the first order. There is sufficient talent in the art of 
versification, and poetical prettinesses in almost every page for those 
readers who can be satisfied with those; and we are very glad to see 
from the words ‘‘ second edition” appended to the poem ‘‘ The Morea,” 
that such readers have been sufficient in number to make the author 
contented with his labours. 





* The Morea; to which is added, Meditations of other Days, By Alexander Baillie 
Cochrane. 
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SWINBURNE’S COURTS OF EUROPE.* 


Dunine the last quarter of the last century, what was styled ‘ The 
Grand Tour,” was considered a necessary conclusion to the education 
of every ge ntleman who aspired to be classed among persons of quality. 
To travel for a couple of years along a certain route, visiting all the 
remarkable places in that direction, ‘and residing for a time at the 

capitals of the different states, was required from him before he was 
allowed to possess himself of the estates to which he was heir, or move 
in the society to which his rank and fortune gave him access. Whether 
his guardians thought with Shakspeare that ‘‘home-keeping youths 
have ever homely wits,” or that what is termed fashion made it impe- 
rative that to bea finished gentleman he should take after his Greek and 
Latin a course of the principal European courts, cannot be ascertained 
with any exactness. Probably both these causes had no inconsiderable 
influence in the affair. It should be borne in mind, however, that at 
the period to which we are referring, travelling on the continent was a 
very diflerent thing to what it is now. The roads were beset with dan- 
gers and diffic ulties that have long since disappeared, and the protestant 
traveller making his appearance at places were popery held absolute 
sway, was certain of being looked on with jealousy and distrust, shut 
out from almost every thing which he was most desirous of having 
under his observation, and if not insulted, treated with such neglect by 
the authorities and their dependants, that he was glad to make his stay 
amongst them as brief as possible. This accounts for the little profit 
obtained by such peregrinations. The author of the work now under 
our notice, was very diflerently circumstanced from the majority of his 
compatriots. He was of a distinguished Roman Catholic family, being 
the second son of Sir John Swinburne, Bart.; and besides having all 
the recommendations fortune and rank could bestow, he possessed a 
pleasing person, a very superior mind, and had enjoyed all the ad- 
vantages of a first-rate classical education. Under these circumstances, 
it will re adily be believed that he was most warmly welcomed at all 
the courts at which he appeared, every facility was afforded him for 
observing whatever was most curious and interesting in the different 
countries he visited, and every individual of any celebrity, whose ac- 
quaintance was worth possessing, thronzed to do him all the friendly 
offices in his or her power. He turned these advantages to good ac- 
count. He published a work illustrative of his travels in Spain and 
Italy, which obtained for him a well-deserved reputation, particularly 
as a lively writer, an observant traveller, and a connoisseur in works of 
art. He visited Paris immedi: itely before the revolution ; had every 
opportunity for obtaining a thorough knowledge of the state of society 
in France at that eventful period : was in the capital during the greater 

portion of the Reign of Terror, and became acquainted with all the 

principal actors in it—an appointment which he received at this time as 
Commissioner from the British government for the exchange of pri- 





* The Courts of Europe at the close of the last Century. By the late Henry 
Swinburne, Esq., author of “ Travels in Spain and Italy,” &c. Edited by Charles 
W hite, Esq. + author of ** The Belgic Revolution,” Ac. 
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soners, brought him into frequent contact with many of the performers 
of that sanguinary drama. He saw all that was going on, and in a 
style at once graphic and pleasing, wrote to his brother full accounts 
of what he observed. His picture of the sayings and doings at the 
Court of Naples is equally animated and characteristic. Every thing 
and every body worthy of being noted down found a place in 
his correspondence ; and with equal justice the same may be said of his 
amusing details of whatever he found remarkable at the different courts 
of Rome, Madrid, Vienna, and London. Whilst residing at each of 
these capitals, and moving in the best society they afforded, Mr. Swin- 
burne continued to communicate to his brother or some other person 
equally in his confidence, his observations on all he saw and heard. 
These letters are now published for the first time, and two more de- 
lightful volumes it is scarcely possible to meet with. They form the 
most perfect picture of the state of the continent cowards the conclu- 
sion of the last century, we possess ; are enriched with some admirable 
criticism, without the slightest appearance of that assumption of con- 
noisseurship, which makes the majority of more modern tourists so in- 
tolerable ; and such a gallery of illustrious characters as we are intro- 
duced to, no single work of the same extent ever before exhibited. 

It comprises the royal families in the principal courts of Europe, 
with almost every person of rank or celebrity in the church, the profession 
of arms, diplomacy, literature, art, and science, in existence at the close 
of the last century. Among the most interesting of whom will be 
found those who distinguished themselves during the short-lived but 
horribly eventful republic of . France, such as Robespierre, Carnot, 
Barras, Lafayette, Talleyrand, and Bonaparte ; and the political and 
other celebrated characters flourishing in England about the same pe- 
riod, such as Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, Burke, John Wilkes, Garrick, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Lord Nelson, Lord George Gordon, and Sir Sydney 
Smith. 





AN OVERLAND JOURNEY TO BOMBAY.* 


Tue writer of this pleasant volume is favourably known to the reading 
public as the authoress of that clever and amusing work, ‘ Scenes 
and Characteristics of Hindustan,’ and as a contributor to several 
periodicals. She revisited India at the close of the year 1839, and 
died at Poona—partly from intense application to literary pursuits, and 
partly from the effects of the climate—in the September following. This 
posthumous publication contains the result of her last journey, describ- 
ing with a picturesque talent so peculiarly her own, the many remark- 
able circumstances that attended her on her route, which was rather an 
unusual one, being overland through France, embarking at Marseilles 
for Alexandria, through Egypt, across the desert to Suez, thence by 





* Notes of an Overland Journey through France and Egypt to Bombay, By the 
late Miss Emma Roberts, With a Memo. 
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steam along the shores of the Red Sea to Aden, and re-embarking from 
that town to Bombay. The various scenes and characters that came 
under the observation of this enterprising traveller, appear in this work 
heightened in interest by the graphic style of the writer's powers of 
description, She has evidently allowed nothing worthy of note to 
escape her; and her account of the presidency of Bombay, which take 
up nearly a third of the volume, ts as valuable for the information it 

contains as it is entertaining for the lively manner in which it is con- 
veyed, 


IMAGINATION: A POEM.* 


Our fair countrywomen seem just now to be making very strenuous 
efforts to show their intellectual eminence. Of the various branches of 
literature enriched by their labours, poetry appears to be left almost 
entirely to their cultivation, and the fruits they have produced are ad- 
mirable evidences of their profitable culture. We have the Honourable 
Mrs. Norton, Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley, and the lamented Lady 
Flora Hastings, successfully invoking the Muses, and to these we may 
now add the name, less celebrated, but scarcely less worthy of fame, of 
Miss Louisa Frances Poulter. Her poem assumes the dignity of an 
epic, and deserves to take its place with our native classic poems. It 
possesses less of the style of Akenside than of Rogers—which is very 
much to its advantage—as the graceful invention of the author of 
‘*The Pleasures of Memory, ” will always be more admired than the 
scholastic correctness of the author of “The Pleasures of Imagina- 
tion.” Miss Poulter is not only melodious but majestic in her ver- 
sification—has a mind imbued with taste and learning, and great com- 
mand over the resources of expression. That she has read deeply and 
extensively is universally known; for in the notes to her poems we 
have extracts from all the most eminent Italian, Greek, Latin, French, 
Spanish, and English authors. 

Miss Poulter has long been known and considered as one of the first 
female scholars of her day ; and although the diffidence which invariably 
accompanies exalted talent induced her, when the poem now before us 
was many years since first printed, to withhold her name, the’admiration 
it excited and the united requests of her friends have induced her upon 
its second appearance to contess herself the w riter. 

To Miss Poulter the public is also indebted for an edition of the poetical 
works of the late highly-gifted William Spencer, a man of extensive 
and varied talent and accomplishments, of which collection and its ac- 
companying Memoir, the public is anxiously looking for a new edition. 


— - —_ -_———- — a 





* Imagination: a Poem, in Two Parts, with other Poems. By Louisa Frances 
Poulter. 
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SOCIETY IN INDIA.* 


It is not solely because this is one of the most agreeable works that 
has been recently published, illustrative of social life in India, that it is 
worthy of recommendation; its merits are even more comprehensive. 
It is the production of an English officer who has resided long enough 
in various parts of our Asiatic possessions to be thoroughly conver- 
sant with the characteristics both of the natives of all ranks and 
those of his fellow-country, men denizens with him in the same land. 
He has contrived to produce a story of interest, and an exceedingly 
correct and picturesque view of the country in which his scenes are 
laid, and the persons who are made to figure in them. 

The incidents are well told, the talent of the author being shown in 
nothing so conspicuously as in the manner in which he conceals from 
the reader the studied appearance of artifice in the management of his 
materials. But with these merits it possesses claim on the considera- 
tion of the public for the extent of the information it contains regard- 
ing the present state of India. The author having in the progress 
of the story introduced a body of facts, conveying a lively sketch of 
the condition and prospects of that important portion of the British 
possessions. It is an exceedingly pleasant mixture of romance and 
matter-of-fact. 





VIVIA PERPETUA.t+ 


Wirn a perfect recollection of the dramas of Joanna Baillie, Miss 
Mitford, and several of their female cotemporaries, we know of no dra- 
matic production by any of the numerous authoresses of the present 
day, that satisfies the demands made upon the writers of this very in- 
tellectual species of composition. Nice distinctions of character, a 
dramatic development of a plot, language at once harmonious, impres- 
sive, and picturesque, and sentiments completely removed from what- 
ever borders upon the commonplace, the exaggerated, and the artificial, 
are not to be met with combined in any one of their works. The 
authoress of ‘‘ Vivia Perpetua” has, at least, proved her talent for 
dramatic lore. Somewhat more insight into the comprehensive page 
of human nature, would doubtless have given the labours of her 
imagination a deeper and more lasting interest; but we cannot in jus- 
tice refrain from adding to this, that a more creditable composition than 
the one before us, we have not lately perused. 





* Society in India, By an Indian Officer. 2 vols. 
t Vivia Perpetua: a Dramatic Poem, in Five Acts. By Sarah Flower Adams. 
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THE RESOURCES OF INDIA* 


Our immense possessions in the East, interesting as they are in 
many points of view, are most worthy of attention as an extensive and 
most productive field for the exercise of commercial enterprise. The 
peculiarity, the variety, and importance of the products of the soil, 
especially entitle this part of the work to great consideration, not only 
from the mercantile section of society, but from all who can regard 
with interest the multiplication and extension of the legitimate ends of 
commerce, and the consequent increase of the benefits ‘the human race 
may derive from such a source. The subject, also, affords a very plea- 

sant field for study to those to whom objects of natural history present 
attractions exciting inquiry and admiration ; and from the public atten- 
tion having been very earnestly and very skilfully directed, of late 
years, to such objects, this class has increased till it has contained a 
highly respectable majority of the well educated readers of both 
sexes. The characters of the soil and climate of India are fea- 
tures that naturally attract attention to the country, as providing, 
either in the spontaneous gifts of nature, or the results of agticul- 
ture, materials for the purposes of manufacture and food which by 
means of commerce are distributed over a considerable portion of the 
globe ; and they have been frequently commented on by individuals 
competent to judge of their advantages; but we are not acquainted 
with any one who appears more f familiar with the subject as the author 
of this essay ap pears to be. His preceding work, illustrative of the 
natural history of the Himalayan mountains, prepared us in some mea- 
sure for the comprehe nsive botanical knowledge these pages present ; 
but by the variety of useful information he has in addition brought for- 
ward, we have not been less gratified than surprised. Dr. Royle was 
for some years superintendent of the East India Company's botanic 
garden at Suharunpore, where he had excellent opportunities for pursu- 
ing a careful study of almost every branch of natural history ; he also 
belonged to the medical staff of the Bombay army ; and, in short, seems 
to have had ev ery possible advantage for becoming familiar with India 
and her resources. This work, and its predecessor, prove how satisfac- 
torily he has availed himself of these advantages. Of the vegetable 
products of India Dr. Royle gives very interesting accounts. The 
animal products are detailed with equal talent, and we are not less 
agreeably instructed in the mineral resources, torether with the various 
manufactures for which these productions furnish materials. Altoge- 
ther, this volume deserves to be considered a valuable book of re- 
ference, for any one desirous of authentic information relating to the 
resources of our Indian possessions. 





* Essay on the Productive Resources of India. By J. F. Royle, F.R.S., F.L.S. and 
F.G.S,. 




















NOTES ON NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Priest of the Nile; a Tule of Ancient Egypt. By Mrs. Charles Tinsley. 3 vols, 
—We are very me to acknowledge that there is evidence of talent in this historical 
romance, particularly as regards its descriptive passages ; but if the fair authoress 
imagines she can interest her readers for such a story as she has produced, we can 
have no hesitation in saying she very greatly deceives herself. ‘The accounts given by 
historians of a people so remote from the sympathies of the present age as the ancient 
Egyptians, are too meagre to furnish materials for an ordinary imagination, to create an 
interesting picture of society as it existed amongst them. Their chronicles possess 
an abundance of incidents admirably adapted for all the purposes of romance, but the 
characteristics of time, person, and place, are necessary to clothe them with a sufficient 
resemblance of reality to give them either a pictorial value, ora human interest. The 
very little knowledge we have of this people shows them to have been a remarkable 
race—-perfectly distinct from any of the modern European families, and even a super- 
ficial acquaintance with the state of society in the East—where but slight changes 
have occurred for some thousands of years—ought to instruct such as are ambitious of 
portraying the domestic relations of the people of Egypt! under the Pharaohs, that to 
make them converse in a style so opposite to the oriental at any time, as the ordinary 
phraseology of England in the nineteenth century, is completely destructive to the 
writer's claim toattention. ‘ The Priest of the Nile” is but another of the attempts at 
Egyptian story which have little of the Jand and the age sought to be represented, 
— a few names and descriptions, the common property of every reader of ancient 

istory. 


Cairo, Petra, and Damascus, in 1839. By John Kinnear, Esq.—The author of this 
very seasonable volume of travels possessed the advantage of having as a companion 
that distinguished artist, Roberts, and the talent at description which he evinces proves 
that he was not unworthy of portrayiog with his pen the localities his more celebrated 
associate and friend hasso vividly brought before us with his pencil. We consider the 
work seasonable from its containing a good deal of valuable information relating to Bey- 
rout, St. Jean d’Acre, and otber places on the coast of Syria, to which the public 
attention has recently been fixed with very deep attention, and from the remarks on the 
government of Mehemet Ali, and the present prospects of Syria, which the author has 
also introduced. There are, besides, such evidences of talent about this book that it can 
scarcely be consulted without profit by any one desirous of earning the present state of 
the interesting cities named in the Author’s title. 


A Winter inthe West Indies, described in Familiar Letters to Henry Clay, of Kentucky. 
By Joseph John Gurney.— Books made up of letters, unless of a character peculiarly 
interesting, have gone somewhat out of fashion for a considerable period. Mrs. Bray’s 
correspondence descriptive of Switzerland, and these epistles from our West India 
Islands deserve to bring them again into repute. The subjects of Mr. Gurney’s com- 
munications to Mr. Clay, entitle them to a fair share of the public attention, and this 
there can be no doubt they will in due time obtain. The writer uses the phraseology of 
a quaker, and exhibits a wonderful degree of prejudice, not to call it ignorance, in 
his statements and arguments. His object is the abolition of slavery every where, but 
particularly in the United States, 


Alda: the British Captive. By Miss Agnes Strickland, author of the ‘* Lives of the 
Queens of England,” —It is with very great regret that we find Miss Strickland wasting 
her time on such trivial productions as ‘ Alda: the British Captive,” when so im- 
portant a work as the ‘* Queens of England” remains incomplete, The praise awarded 
to her historical labours ought to have incited her to devote all her energies to a suce 
cessful, conclusion of the very difficult and laborious task she has undertaken, ‘The 
learving and skill displayed in the three interesting volumes of her Queens, denote 
her vocation in a manner not likely to be disputed. To turn from such a work to the 
composition of a story like ‘‘ Alda,’’ is a sad mistake. All we can say of it is, that 
the time made choice of by the writer is immediately following the overthrow of 
Boadicea by Paulinus; but the indications of that period in Miss Strickland’s nar- 
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rative are very meagre indeed ; and the British Alda, the Roman Scelia, and the Indian 
Susanna, are represented conversing on the banks of the Tiber in the first century, in 
exactly the same strain as three ordinary school-girls might employ on the banks of 
the Thames in the nineteenth. 


Sketches and Legends amid the Mountains of North Wales. In Verse. By Janet W. 
Witkinson.—The time has gone by for poetical prodigies. There is no lack of lisping 
in numbers ; nevertheless, the juvenile Homers and Sapphos of the present day, lisp 
they never 20 prettily, are not likely to attract any attention beyond their own imme- 
diate circle. Here is, however, ‘‘a girl of fifteen,’’ to whom, for many good and 
weighty reasons, the pensive reader—at least of the genus homo—is bound to regard 
with respect and admiration, inasmuch as being of an age when “ womankind”’ and 
all her graceful doings are peculiarly charming, she has written her impressions of 
the highly-poetical objects by which she has hitherto been surrounded, with a feeling 
for the sublime and the beautiful, doing no less honour to the picturesque mountains 
and vales described in her verse, than to its fair and interesting source. We strongly 
advise her to make herself acquainted with the bardic treasures of the land of which 
she seems desirous of becoming one of its numerous minstrels. The awen they display 
so forcibly she may there liberally imbibe; and when she again essays to sound the 
telyn at * Brymbo Hall,” she will find herself fully qualified for the task. 


The East India Year Book for 1841.—A little volume containing an immense mass 
of information in three divisions. ist. Explanations of the Celestial Cbanges and 
Natural Phenomenp ; 2nd. Information on subjects of geography and statistics cun- 
nected with India; and Srd. Information on subjects connected with the Government 
of India. lt is published under the superintendence of the British India Society, and 
to those in apy way interested in Indian affairs, it deserves to be recommended, 

KC 

Nouvelles Annales des Voyages et des Sciences Géographiques. Quatriéme Serie.—This 
is one of the best of the geographical publications produced on the continent, It com- 
meuced in the year 1819, and has since been regularly issued every month, owing 
much of its celebrity to its talented contributors, among whom are M. M. Eyriés, 
Maltebrun, Larenanditre, Klaproth, de Humboldt, de Saint-Hilaire, Walckenaer, and 
F, Arago—the others being scholars, geographers, ‘and travellers of less note, but well 
worthy of assisting such men in the advancement and diffusion of geographical science 
—the chirf objects of this excellent periodical. 


A Monopolygraph. By Samuel Gewer, of Holmfirth. — A provincial miscellany 
of prose and verse, not without merit certainly , but not with merit sufficiently striking 
to secure for it any extensive share of the public patronage. As the author, “however, 
has had recourse to private subscription, which seems tu have succeeded to the amount 
of about two hundred copies, we have reasou to hope he will not be a loser by the 
speculation. 


Atlas of Constructive Geography for the use of Siudents. Physical Geography. Part I. 
The Eastern Hemisphere. By W. Hughes, Esq. F.R.G.S.—The author of this Atlas— 
the Professor of Geography in the C allege for Civil Engineers—has produced it with 
the object of teaching the geographical student to construct maps, On a principle that 
seems well adapted to insure a much more exact knowledge of the science than can 
be obtained by the old plan, 








